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THE NEW MORALITY. 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL. 


CIENTISTS of the first rank are 
proverbially humble in deduc- 
ing from their array of facts and 
statistics, theories or philosophies 
which might fail of acceptance by 
the conscience of humanity at 
large; and they are cautious to a 
fault in venturing beyond what they 
consider strictly their own prem- 
ises. 


In the field of psychology Have- 
lock Ellis is an acknowledged ex- 
pert so far as observation and 
tabulation of certain facts are con- 


cerned—their arrangement, clas- 
sification, and relative importance 
in the summing up of his subject. 
In his monumental work, The 
Psychology of Sex, he records 
through six volumes—mostly un- 
readable except by the scientist or 
the physician—the monotonous re- 
iterations of evil: of this form of in- 
fractions of the law, so many in 
Germany, so many in England, so 


I. 


many in Spain, so many in the 
United States. Coldly, mercilessly 
scientific in his spirit, he presents 
his theme without comment or un- 
necessary elucidation. These are 
the facts, he says in effect; make of 
them what you will. 

Far other is the spirit of the 
writers whose articles or essays on 
the subject of marriage, divorce, 
and kindred topics, having run 
through The Nation, are now 
gathered together in one volume 
under the title, Our Changing 
Morality. They include, to be sure, 
such names of scientific weight as 
Bertrand Russell, mathematician 
and philosopher; Elsie Clews Par- 
sons, noted anthropologist and 
writer; Alexander Goldenweiser, 
psychologist and writer; and others 
of a certain importance in their own 
fields. But they are alike in- one 
notable particular: where Have- 
lock Ellis points his divining rod in 
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moral confusions, each of these 
writers—who, it is safe to say, have 
not one-tenth of his _ scientific 
knowledge—proclaims loudly his or 
her particular remedy for the 
diseases of the modern world. 
These remedies are invariably in 
favor of a breaking down of moral 
barriers, lessening the necessary 
mutual disciplines of marriage, and 
advocating free and untrammeled 
choice in love with or without legal 
sanction; and they so far conform 
to the prevailing spirit of social re- 
bellion that they will probably be 


accepted as a matter of course even/ 


by persons tacitly devoted to other 
theories of existence. 

The book is important enough to 
merit a somewhat close study of its 
contents—beginning with the pref- 
ace by Freda Kirchwey and its 
opening sentences. 

“Obscenity hawks its old wares 
at one end of the road, and 
dogmatic piety shouts warnings at 
the other—while between is chaos” ; 
and a further phrase in this in- 
troduction, “elusive dreams of a 
loveliness not provided for by 
rules,” serves as the one sincere 
apology for what follows. That is 
understandable by us all. We have 
all had our “elusive dreams of a 
loveliness not provided for by 
rules.” But from this wistful 
phrase, she departs into stark chal- 
lenge: “Dogma is so deep in the 
bone of even the more enlightened 
and adult members of our modern 
world that the most modest doubt 
regarding the success of monogamy 
or the virtue of chastity becomes in 
some way an insult to Moses or St. 
Paul.” Of course dogma is “deep 
in the bone.” Could a man walk 
without his skeleton? 

“Styles in Ethics,” the first essay 
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silence to his immense landscape of 


in the book, sets, in a sense, the 
pace for the others, with the not 
very original proposition that 
“family ethics have at all times been 
dominated by economical condi- 
tions”; and, taking Westermarck’s 
History of Human Marriage and 
Miiller-Lyer’s Phasen der Liebe as 
typical works on this subject, the 
Honorable Bertrand Russell pro- 
ceeds with his own deductions, put 
forth much more scientifically long 
ago by Lecky in his History of 


European Morals, wherein is quoted~. 


from Bentham’s Deontology that 
“Vice may be defined to be a 
miscalculation of chances, a mis- 
take in estimating the value of 
pleasures and pains. It is false 
moral arithmetic.” 

In every department of life, two 
conditions exist side by side. One 
is the governing ideal, the norm, the 
vision of perfection to which all 
energy in statecraft, or science, or 
religion is directed; the other is the 
actual point at which humanity has 
arrived in the working out of its 
vision. The ideal of a republic is 
the governing norm of the United 
States. In the actual working out 
of the ideal a thousand imperfec- 
tions and abuses are discovered; 
but that is not considered a reason 
for its abandonment. 

Christianity two thousand years 
ago elevated marriage to a dignity 
beyond any it had ever possessed; 
and set up for men and women a 
moral law very hard of attainment, 
but still accepted, in theory at least, 
by most Christian nations. That 
there is a variation of interpretation 
of the moral law governing the re- 
lations of the sexes in savage and 
non-Christian communities and 
peoples,—notably the Moham- 
medans,—and that climatic and 
geographical conditions have had 
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enormous influence upon tribal) and 
national morality, no one can deny. 
The error of logic of which “Styles 
in Ethics” is an almost perfect ex- 
ample, is that the insufficient and 
the variable must be made the bases 


of a new social order. This is much 
like a builder saying, “Wood too 
long in water has become unfit to 
use for framework. Steel would 
provide a better interstructure for 


my building. But nevertheless I 


will employ wood rotted by water.” 

7 To illustrate directly—the Hon- 
orable Bertrand Russell writes: 
“The indissolubility of marriage 
results in appalling misery for the 
wives of drunkards, sadists, and 
brutes of all kinds . . . it is foolish 
to pretend that this ideal held by 
the Catholic Church and to some 
degree by most Protestant Churches 
is a lofty one. It is intolerant, 
gross, cruel, and hostile to all the 
best potentialities of human nature. 
Nothing is gained by continuing to 
pay lip-service to this musty Mo- 
loch.” 

Is not the Honorable Bertrand 
Russell confusing the ideal with the 
caricature thereof? As well might 
he say, “We will abolish Magna 
Carta because England deliberately 
distorted and caricatured its prin- 
ciples for hundreds of years in her 
dealings with Ireland.” No one 
denies that women have suffered 
untold tortures within marriage 
from the cruelty of drunkards and 
those who love to inflict pain; and 
because of the peculiarly personal 
and private character of such of- 
fenses, it has been most difficult for 
the sufferer to appeal to society. But 
Mr. Russell overlooks a Tribunal, 
where, it is safe to say, a woman 
could, far more quickly than 
through the processes of the law, 
claim and receive protection from 
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a brutal husband—the Catholic 
Church, the guardian of what he 
terms “the musty Moloch” of the 
sanctity of marriage. 

Mr. Russell further urges in sup- 
port of his argument the violations 
of the laws of self-restraint within 
marriage, classifying the principals 
in the contract with similar of- 
fenders outside of marriage. In so 
far as this is true, it only proves 
that unregenerated human nature 
will find its way to disorder even 
within the sacred shadow of a sanc- 
tuary, and will profane the shrine 
which should be the bulwark of 
moral idealism. But does it lessen 
the value of a principle that it is 
distorted and debased, or even that 
it is difficult of attainment? Under 
such a ruling Edison, pursuing the 
knowledge of electricity, would long 
ago have considered his first imper- 
fect experiment a norm, instead of 
a deficiency, a lack, a failure, which 
only repeated efforts would make 
good with accomplishments nearer 
the ideal. Edison did not originate 
the laws of electricity. His feat 
was to elucidate them and set them 
working through infinite zeal and 
patience. 

Again, the Honorable Bertrand 
Russell writes, “I have a friend, a 
high-minded man, who has taken 
part in arduous and dangerous en- 
terprises of great public impor- 
tance... This man has a wife 
who is a dipsomaniac, who has be- 
come imbecile, and has to be kept 
in an institution. She cannot 
divorce him because she is imbecile; 
he cannot divorce her because she 
affords him no ground for divorce. 
He does not consider himself mor- 
ally bound to her and is therefore, 
from a conventional point of view, 
a wicked man. On the other hand, 


a man who is perpetually drunk, 
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who kicks his wife when she is 
pregnant, and begets ten imbecile 
children, is not generally regarded 
as particularly wicked.” 

A live wire gets out of its proper 
place and kills a statesman or a 
worthy mother of a family. What 
is the answer? Under Mr. Russell’s 
logic no more walking about in 
stormy and dislocating weather, or 
no more electricity. Both the man 
of a high type of civilization and the 
brutal husband of the instances 
quoted are law-breakers. That the 
one breaks the law after the mode of 
a gentleman, the other savagely, 
does not determine the degree of 
their “wickedness,” though it may 
influence society’s attitude towards 
them. God alone is judge of the 
measure of their guilt. 

As the summing up of his con- 
tribution to the parley, Mr. Russell 
puts forth a proposition which in 
one form or another reappears 
again and again in the pages of this 
book. “Relations between adults 
who are free agents are a private 
matter, and should not be interfered 
with either by the law or by public 
opinion, because no outsider can 
know whether they are good or 
bad.” Mr. Russell here contradicts 
himself. If they “are a private mat- 
ter,” the law cannot be called in to 
prevent the man from kicking his 
wife, and the honor or dishonor of 
the gentleman in question is his 
own affair. The logic of all these 
writers seems to be that the law is 
of no good unless they themselves 
happen to need its protection. 
Then out of chaos it must be called 
into being for a special service, 
This rendered, it becomes again 
nonexistent. 

Elsie Clews Parsons endorses Mr. 
Russell’s point of view in her 


article, “Changes in Sex Relations,” 
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in which she records a bona fide 
conversation between a feminist, 
her daughter, and an Episcopal 
clergyman. The mother says, “On 
the whole I am for the brittle mar- 
riage as against the lax, the Amer- 
ican way against the European. 
But most of all I am for tolerance 
in sex relations and for respecting 
privacy. Why not all kinds of re- 
lations for all kinds of persons? 
Just as there are now, but with 
respect or tolerance for the individ- 
ual and without hypocrisy.” In the 
same article Miss Parsons asks, 
“What difference does it make to 
an employer how clerk or stenog- 
rapher lives after hours provided he 
or she is competent, alert, and re- 
sponsive to the business need?” 
What renders the above quota- 
tions either terrible or ridiculous or 
both is the fact that highly educated 
people who would be the first to 
admit the necessity of order in the 
State, in the corporation, in the 
business office, repudiate fiercely 
any necessity for order in the moral 
world which alone holds society 
together. Yet they have only to 
turn the pages of history to dis- 
cover how utterly false their reason- 
ing is. The economic devastation 
of France to gratify the greed of the 
mistresses of Louis XIV. was one of 
the direct causes of the French 
Revolution. Greece fell because of 
the shadow that lies a dark and 
sinister bar across her civilization; 
and yet, no doubt, the beautiful 
youths who gathered around Soc- 
rates would have argued as spe- 
ciously as Miss Parsons’s matron 
for “all kinds of relations for all 
kinds of people,” and would have 
urged with the Honorable Bertrand 
Russell that “relations between 
adults who are free agents are a 
private matter and should not be 
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interfered with either by law or by 
public opinion.” 
Public and social order, accord- 


ing to this reasoning, is provided?’ 


with the firm foundation of private 
and individual disorder! Perhaps 
some mathematical genius will arise 
to show us, under such a ruling, 
how the whole can be greater than 
its units, and proceed to point out 
at what exact. point private chaos 
would give place to public order! 

If the Honorable Bertrand Rus- 
sell or Miss Parsons undertook a 
sea voyage, and if, halfway between 
Liverpool and New York, the cap- 
tain and the officers and the crew 
should suddenly declare, “This 
business of directing a ship to New 
York is under a ruling of hypocrisy 
and tyranny; and our subservience 
to the unnatural laws of the Cunard 
Company is a mere fiction. Our 
private ethics, inclinations, and in- 
tentions are now to change the 
course of the ship and go full speed 
to the Canary Islands”—what in- 
dignation there would be among the 
passengers! 

As a corollary to these two essays 
are Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s “To- 
ward Monogamy” and Isabel Leav- 
enworth’s “Virtue for Women.” 
Mrs. Gilman sets forth the peculiar 
dislocations incident upon the 
sudden thrust forward of women 
from the domestic to the social life, 
in which they engage in all the oc- 
cupations once thought the exclu- 
sive property of men; and she 
assumes that the sex instinct of 
women in the past made their de- 
pendence on men a matter of 
economic necessity rather than of 
choice; and now that they are 


economically free they have “repu- 
diated their duty to an owner and 
master”—“the individualistic and 
combative male.” 


So freed, they 
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can enter, when and where they 
choose, upon “their long-prevent- 
ed sex duty—race improvement.” 
“Rightly discarding artificial stand- 
ards of virtue based on the pleasure 
of men, we shall establish new ones 
based on natural law.” 

The reader is left in some doubt 
as to what Mrs. Gilman means by 
natural law, but as she cites the 
cases of mated leopards and os- 
triches, which, if one of them is 
killed, will not mate again, it is 
probably an ideal of a monogamy of 
preference to which she has ref- 
ereng¢e—people remaining together 
because they want to. But she 
seems to ignore the fact that there 
may be viviparous births on the 
spiritual plane which are the direct 
fruit of the lofty self-sacrifice im- 
plied in the surrender of personal 
desire to the moral law. “Race- 
improvement” comes’. through 
spiritual, not material means—a 
fact which renders eugenics the 
silliest of the pseudo-sciences. 
«Isabel Leavenworth in her essay, 
“Virtue for Women,” approaches 
the subject from the ages-old angle 
which includes the courtesan as a 
social necessity, even though it re- 


mains at the same time a a 
civilization; and points to her, as dit 


Lecky in The History of European 
Morals, as the outlawed guardian of 
the virtue of more fortunate 
women, who at once stone her and 
admit her service to society. This 
injustice brings forth Miss Leaven- 
worth’s most scathing arraignment 
of the so-called “good” women, who 
would rather have the evil and law- 
less tendency in masculine nature 
taken care of “by a class of women 
devoted by society to that purpose 
than to risk any slip in the conduct 
of their own daughters.” 

No one doubts that this age-long 


fr 
| 
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problem has been the source of 
more hypocrisy, evasion, and in- 
justice than almost any other with 
which humanity has to deal; but 
Miss Leavenworth’s solution is too 
homeopathic for general accept- 
ance. After urging the injustice of 
the situation and its results in 
divorcing that particular manifesta- 
tion of life from the finer elements 
of society, “a moral from a natural 
good,” she adds inconsequentially, 
“The sex relations of an individual 
should no more be subjected to 
social regulation than his friend- 
ships.” Then she immediately pro- 
ceeds to regulate them by urging 
that women cease to conform “to 
an unpolluted archetype” or to 
labor in the service of “a paltry 
ideal.” Her plea is for a single 


standard, but one releasing women 
into the freedom enjoyed by men; 


in other words, in order to combat 
vice, virtue must be surrendered. 

She calls for a revaluation of the 
immemorial honors paid to chastity 
and virginity, and here she betrays, 
as do the majority of the other con- 
tributors to the book, what is really 
the main root of all its aberrations 
—a complete misunderstanding of 
both the biological and religious 
significance of virginity. As is usual 
with people—especially women— 
who seek solutions of social and 
moral problems through the intel- 
lect alone, Miss Leavenworth very 
literally does not know what she is 
talking about. 

The ever recurring instances of 
reverence paid to virginity, in pagan 
as well as Christian nations, in the 
folklore and legends of all peoples, 
—wild beasts, for example, kneel- 
ing at the feet of a virgin; the virgin 
goddesses; the vestals of Rome,— 
these innumerable instances should 
convince these intellectuals, through 
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their scholarship, if not through 
their intuition, that they are here 
dealing, not with an evolutionary 
by-product,—the sstill-births of a 
race vowed to procreation on all 
planes,—but with a symbol. Even 
far-off nations and races have felt 
dimly that the soul is a pure entity 
and in union with her Creator alone 
becomes fruitful. The successive 
ages of the world have honored the 
principle of virginity because under 
the world-urge, the divine urge for- 
ward, it was realized—consciously 
or subconsciously—that in the in- 
tuitions of the soul abide preém- 
inently the ultimate destinies of the 
race. 

Of course, the outward conven- 
tion does not always imply the 
inner grace. That celibacy may be 
but a disaster of denial withering 
to the spirit; that skeptical, dis- 
heartened conformity to the exac- 
tions of society may imply but a 
narrow and sterile ignorance of life; 
no one can deny. Deep-rooted is 
the feeling, even in general society, 
that chastity must bear spiritual 
fruit if it is to retain the reverence 
of mankind. But only in the realm 
of the supernatural world can the 
secrets of the transmutation of 
force be learned and applied. 

The writers of Our Changing 
Morality should read the Gospels, 
so empty as a whole of any dif- 
ferentiation between men and 
women as sinners—and, wherever 
specifically mentioned, they are on 
the basis of mutuality of transgres- 
sion. “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her.” “He that shall marry 
her that is put away, committeth 
adultery.” Christ compared human 
beings always to what was intrin- 
sically valuable,—pieces of silver or 
sheep,—emphasizing the fact that 

















in being lost they did not cease to 
be authentic coins or sheep val- 
uable to the shepherd. The mod- 
ernists—so quick to urge that silver 
became lead to insure the validity 
of lead as coin—should search the 
Scriptures for Christ’s method of 
dealing with sinners. He did not 
say, “Become a law-breaker,” but 
He did say, “The publicans and the 
harlots shall go into the kingdom 
of God before you.” Flame can 
always be directed upwards, but the 
cold ashes of Pharisaism can only 
be scattered before the wind of the 
Holy Spirit. © 

Christ came to a people weary of 
the exactions of the Jewish priest- 
hood, the merciless coldness of the 
scribes, the intolerable burdens of 
the law. The self-righteous kept 
away from Him, but the lovers and 
the humble sinners, feeling the 
power of the divine fascination, 
crushed towards Him, hearts 
melted, arms outstretched; and to 
the courtesan now under the scalpel 
of science, he pointed the way of 
Love beyond love. 

It is conceivable that the cour- 
tesan might vanish from society 
should the white light of the Gospel 
draw sinning humanity into its 
circle; but it is inconceivable that 
she should vanish because her ex- 
empt sisters assume her office. The 
logic goes no further than the fact 
that in black and total darkness no 
distinctions of color are possible. 

In the long run, the question 
comes back to the child—to whom 
this volume shows scant considera- 
tion—and Isabel Leavenworth’s 


plea for a freedom to be accorded to 
women, similar to that accorded to 
men, necessarily implies the pre- 
vention or destruction of life which 
issue from  extra-marital 

The world would commit 


might 


unions. 
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itself publicly to what is now one 
of the greatest blots on our civiliza- 
tion—criminal birth control, or— 
what may be called murder as a 
fine art—abortion. 

After mocking the virginity of the 


canonized, the sterilities of the 
Dead Sea are exalted by this philos- 
ophy—under its ruling men and 
women are placed in a paddock 
lined with reflecting mirrors, re- 
flecting endlessly their own coun- 
tenances. In this tomb of mirrors 
they die, or their passion dies, 
while Life—the great laughter and 
glory of the Infinite—sweeps on 
to goals beyond the sun, bearing 
on its bosom the souls that dared 
trust themselves to that supernal 
journey towards the arms of God. 

The remaining essays of the book 
are on the whole less intense than 
Miss Leavenworth’s plea for the 
single standard, and approach the 
subject in lighter or more doubtful 
mood. Joseph Wood Krutch, Pro- 
fessor of English at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, speaks of the 
problems which have their roots “in 
man’s ironic predicament between 
gorilla and angel, a predicament 
perfectly typified by the fact that as 
he grows critical he realizes that 
love is at once sublime and obscene 
and that only by walking a spiritual 
tight-rope above the abysses can he 
be said to live at all in any true 
sense.” In “Stereotypes” Florence 
Guy Seabury affirms that “without 
a mythology of attributes, based 
chiefly upon biological functions, 
real human beings might discover 
each other and create new and 
honest ways of comradeship and 
association.” And she finishes, “As 
long as women are pictured chiefly 
as wife, mother, courtesan—or 
what not—defining merely a rela- 
tionship—nothing new or strange 
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or interesting is likely to happen. 
The old order is safe.” We do 
know women who are neither 
wives, mothers, nor courtesans, but 
nothing more strange or interesting 
happens to them than taking dicta- 
tion, or teaching school. 

Beatrice M. Hinkle, noted psycho- 
analyst, in the essay, “Women and 
the New Morality,” pleads, as does 
Miss Parsons, for a standard that 
implies the same freedom for 
women as for men. “The single 
standard is rapidly becoming a fait 
accompli, but instead of the stand- 
ard identified with women, it is 
nearer the standard associated with 
men. ... As long as women were 
dependent upon men for support of 
themselves and their children there 
could be no development of a real 
morality, for the love and the 
feelings of the woman were so 
intermingled with her economic 
necessities that the higher love-im- 
pulse was largely undifferentiated 
from the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion.” 

May we ask Dr. Hinkle if a 
woman is developing in real moral- 
ity who, having followed her higher 
“love-impulse,” is living with a third 
husband while two, previously 
divorced, are supplying her with 
alimony? She writes as if the pred- 
atory instinct was the peculiar 
property of wives. It has been far 
more the instinct of the Messalinas 
of the world. The wife, in the 
majority of cases, uses the money 
given to her for the home and the 
children—thus making it social— 
while frequently the divorcée who 
has relinquished all her moral 
obligations still clamors for support 
from the man she has repudiated. 

By far the most brilliant and in 
certain passages the most subtle 
essay in the book is “Women—Free 
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for What?” by Edwin Muir, one 
of the editors of the London New 
Age and dramatic critic of the 
Athenzum; a _ powerful arraign- 
ment of the present industrial sys- 
tem which has banished from the 
world so much happiness and joy 
—the utilitarians being convinced 
that “factories existing for the first 
time as far as they knew in history, 
it was incumbent on men to work 
in them. ... After the economic 
man has come the _ economic 
woman; that is an entity almost as 
useful as machinery, and for the 
inner culture of mankind, almost 
as uninteresting.” Mr. Muir em- 
phasizes the fact that women have 
not really been freed at all: “In 
changing their occupations they 
have not escaped from the cage, but 
only out of one compartment into 
another, a little more cheerless than 
the first.” He speaks of the 
“fantastic prominence of labor,” 
and reminds women that instead of 
“equal joys they have asked for 
equal obligations”’—and those in 
the long run are biologically impos- 
sible. 

Of the child he writes that it 
should come “as a gift and a sur- 
prise; for in the fruits of joy there 
is a principle of exuberance which 
distinguishes them from the fruits 
of duty.” 


II. 


The book on the whole makes no 
constructive contribution to the 
subject of sex morality, and this is 
largely true because it is infected 
through and through with the tacit 
jassumption that there can be no 
}supernatural solution of these dif- 
ficulties. The writers, one and all, 
apparently ignore both the freedom 
of the will and the fact—a principle 
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of science as well as of religion— 
that pain has an educative value in 
human life. 

But even such skeptics cannot 
commit themselves finally to the 
doctrine that man is the arbiter of 
his own destiny, unassisted by 
divine guidance, and they inevitably 
seek for laws which will take pre- 
cedence of the seeming haphazards 
of time. Love, joy, peace, ecstasy, 
effort, present a strange sectional 
effect to poor human eyes, as if they 
saw the Tree of Life cut off mid- 
way, as in stage scenery. In what 
celestial airs wave the furtherest 
branches? Under what supernal 
sun do those fruits ripen? 

To solve human life in terms of 
time is fantastic. Solved in terms 
of eternity, the great exercises of 
resignation take place—the enor- 
mous effort to produce on other 
planes the full fruitage of the 
earthly transient. To this world of 
the supernatural, mother, wife, 
courtesan, virgin alike are gates— 


gates of destruction or illumination. 
_ For this reason'they cannot share 


the standards of men—the cour- 
tesan no more than the honored 
wife or virgin. All alike are gates; 
but the world they admit to is the 
measure of their. importance for 
good or evil. Because the woman 
is the gate of life on all planes, 
upon her rests the scientific, bio- 
logical, and religious necessity of 
drawing the race upward and sac- 
rificing her own joy often in the 
effort. 
brace man’s evils, she but makes 


real to him what Dionysius the _ 


Areopagite names “a lack, a de- 
ficiency, a weakness .. . sterile, 
inert, powerless, disordered .. . 
and never in itself possessed of any 
existence whatever”; and she deters 
him from the variety and progress 
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Should she continue to em- | 
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only possible to the fortunes of a 
soul directed Godward. 

This conception of her functions 
does not imply that she must be 
perpetually in the home. The 
activities of housekeeping can be as 
subversive of the freedom of the 
spirit as activities of far more ap- 
parent importance; and the only 
recorded words of Our Lord on do- 
mestic drudgery were, “Martha! 
Martha! thou art careful, and art 
troubled about many things: .. . 
Mary hath chosen the best part.” 
For the woman as well as the man, 
freedom; but a freedom which 
serves the world and does not in- 
fect it. ; 
~The writers of Our Changing 
Morality mostly ignore the part 
played by the will in these mat- 
ters; as if all people were drugged 
or chloroformed into marriage, 
whereas the will is never stronger 
than when a man and woman very 
much in love determine to marry 
each other. Then comes the acid 
test of whether this will to be 
together can survive the inevitable 
disillusionments which accompany 
even happy marriages. 

If caprice takes the place of will, 
any excuse for a separation serves; 
and the majority of unions are dis- 
solved for trivial causes. It is con- 
ceivable that a devoted wife would 
forgive an infidelity, but a selfish or 
capricious one will not even forgive 
one sneeze too many at breakfast; 
and the restless scorn such a 
homely philosophy as Mr. Peter 
Dooley’s “When people on our 
street find that they can’t live to- 
gether another minute, they go 
right on living together.” 

The will to go on together will 
only survive under some ruling that 
transcends individual caprice. Mar- 
riage, like the other sacraments, has 








reference to a supernatural plane 
and far destinies; and even pagan 
nations—at their best—made “the 
Shadowy Third” of the State the 
substitute for the Divine Assistant 
who moves by the side of lovers. 
Lecky records that in the earlier 
periods of Rome there were no 
divorces for five hundred and 
twenty years and “the marriage tie 
was regarded as absolutely indis- 
soluble.” 

Non-Catholics can scarcely con- 
ceive of a husband and wife ascend- 
ing together the difficult steps of 
their mutual sacrament which 


makes only partial use of the fabric 
of time and interweaves with it the 
prophecies of eternity. The Roman 
Senator and his wife walked gravely 
in the shadow of an earthly city; 
but to the Catholic husband and 
wife is granted the privilege of “the 


dear city of God.” They may ex- 
perience the full rigors of the law, 
but they have also the tender com- 
fort of the Gospel which outsiders 
to a large degree refuse. 

Only when marriage is viewed 
from a supernatural angle can its 
difficulties be adjusted. And the 
supernatural world alone can con- 
tinue the romance, the idealism, the 
longing for beauty and joy, without 
which the souls of men and women 
both wither and die. 

Always people must have some- 
thing to live for, some higher joy to 
take the place of the lesser. They 
cannot be legislated into righteous- 
ness, but they can be lured into it. 
For politician and lawgiver alike it 
is dangerous—as the writers of Our 
Changing Morality should be the 
first to know—to take something 
from people without replacing it by 
a gift more alluring and more val- 
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uable. Could the reformer say to 
the intemperate, “This wine re- 
leases your imprisoned spirit but 
briefly into the land of dreams and 
shadows. The thirst for a less tran- 
sient satisfaction can be assuaged 
only in the high regions of the 
soul”; could they—fantastic as it 
seems—utter such words, they 
would at least be understood by 
every poor drunkard with his next- 
day headache, and his feeble won- 
dering whether it was worth while. 

The same principle holds good 
in marriage. Only a rarer beauty 
of sacramental import will keep 
human nature to a hard road. 
Statistics of the anthropologists— 
despite the emphasis of these writ- 
ers on the necessity of joy—show 
that pain, not pleasure, has urged 
the race on from jungle confusions 
to the last experiments of civiliza- 
tion. To gain scientific knowledge 
men have endired the zeros of the 
Poles; to find the lost South Amer- 
ican cities they will run the gamut 
of poisoned arrows and encounters 
with giant anacondas. Pain to be 
endurable must have a goal dearly 
desired. Christ opened the eyes of 
His disciples to the kingdom of 
heaven—after that suffering did not 
matter, or at least it could be borne. 
They realized that the anguish of 
conscious division was necessary to 
the full rapture of conscious union. 

The great love stories of the 
world end as a rule in some Tomb 
of the Capulets, as if in effect their 
authors said, “We have captured 
an immortal moment. We dare not 
goon. We will put these two asleep 
forever; or separate the one from 
the other by death.” 

But Orpheus descended 
death for Eurydice. 


into 

















A SPRINGTIME THANKSGIVING. 
By HELEN CARRAHER. 


On, God! 

I thank Thee for Thy springtime, for the grass 
That pushes up to greet me when I pass. 

I thank Thee for the violet buds that blow 
And make my pathway fragrant as I go. 

The robins, too, that chirp outside my room 
When I awake at morning; and the bloom 

Of plum trees sending messages to me, 

Their pleasant stories of the Used-to-Be. 


And so in luxury I lie and feast 

While baby sunbeams frolic in the east, 

And I forget that I am grown and gray, 

In blissful romping back to Yesterday. 

And, God, I’m glad for my capacity 

To understand what song birds say to me, 

To hear the legend of the frogs that croak 

Their springtime chorus. Smell the bonfire smoke, 


The scent of rain that hesitates to drop, 

The fresh turned earth, the cradle for the crop 
That soon will drape the hills in Irish green, 

The green, the dew drops kiss, at night unseen! 
But, God, not all the thanks for flowers and birds, 
For trees, for rain, for grass, for herds, 

Nor all the trembling thrills that springtime sends 
Can equal half the thanks I give for Friends! 


For all the world of beauty and of gold 
To me a cheerless desert would unfold, 
A dismal, endless, miserable land, 

If there could be no one to understand! 
No heart that in my absence waits and yearns, 
No face that brightens when my latchkey turns! 
Then, God, among all blessings from above 

I choose Thy richest gift—the Power to Love. 
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By Mary AMELIA CARNE. 


E was a conqueror, although 

conquered; for Father Griffin 
was right. When God conquers us, 
it is our triumph. But I want to tell 
it all, from the time I first met 
David in Damascus, that May after- 
noon. 

He did not seem fitting material 
for a conqueror; he was only a little 
“newsie.” There was something 
very winning, however, in the gaze 
of his dark eyes and the wistfulness 
of his smile. His very “News, lady?” 
carried an appeal that was irresist- 
ible. So as we were both weather- 
bound by a May storm that after- 
noon in the little railroad waiting 
room, I began to make friends. 

I, Elise Harding, was visiting my 
married sister, in Damascus, for a 
long rest, after the nervous break- 
down that had followed my four 
years of hard hospital training. 
Damascus, down in Dixie, seemed 
such a holiday town, such a care- 
free spot, but little David seemed to 
belong to another atmosphere. A 
bag of chocolates opening his 
mouth in more ways than one, we 
were soon chatting. 

His name was David Giddings. 
“But everybody calls me _ Bud, 
lady.” What did he do with his 
money? Gave it to Mom. She 
bought his shoes with it and Sissy’s, 
too. 

“Are there only you and Sissy?” 

“No, ma’am,” he said, emphat- 
ically, looking into the bag to be 
sure it contained more chocolates, 
“sides Sissy and me, there’s Sally 
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and Tom and the baby and Joe. 
Joe is a bad boy,” and he closed the 
bag with a bright smile, which I 
felt related to the chocolates and 
not to Joe’s wickedness. 

“How?” I asked, motioning him 
to a seat on the bench beside me. 

“He don’t give Mom none of his 
money, jes’ goes to movies and buys 
cigarettes and smokes ’em. Mom 
says when I get big I must take it 
out of Joe.” 

“Take it out of him?” I was 
puzzled. 

“Yes’m, beat him up good. Mom 
says she don’t keer if I break his 
neck.” And Bud devoured another 
chocolate as if it were meant to give 
him strength for his deed of venge- 
ance. 

“Oh, Bud!” I cried, “I am sure 
your mother did not mean that.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she did. Pap’s 
dead and Mom says she’s had a hard 
time and it’s up to me to even 
things up for her. Somebody has 
to take it out on people.” 

“How long has your Pap been 
dead?” I asked. It struck me 
forcibly how pitiful was the life 
that he was revealing, and how 
completely it seemed to him the 
only life natural or possible. Mom 
had had a hard time. Some one 
must take it out on the world, and 
he was to be the destined instru- 
ment, this earnest-eyed little young- 
ster, with his mouth full of choc- 
olate candy. Yet it was too pitiful 
to be comedy. 

But Bud was answering me: 
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“Pap’s been dead two years; he 
was drowned!” A sudden shadow 
fell on the childish face. “It was 
Saturday night, lady,” he went on, 
eagerly, “and it was summer time. 
The baby was in bed, so was Tom 
and Sally. Joe was up street, and 
Sissy was a-playin’ ‘jacks,’ on the 
floor. I was a-settin’ on the steps. 
The town clock struck ‘leben, and 
jes’ then we heerd a noise. And 
under the ‘lectric light, at the 
corner, was four black shadders, 
a-carryin’ somethin.’ Mom thought 
Pap was drunk again and she says, 
‘Lan’ sakes! The idea of makin’ 
decent men the trouble of carryin’ 
him home!’ But he wasn’t drunk 
that time—he was drowned!” 

Bud’s nervous little fingers 
clenched the bag more tightly, 
mashing his last chocolate. It was 
evident he was telling the one big 
event of his childish life. 


“Mom was real s’prised,” he con- 
tinued; “she jes’ tumbled right over 
and hollered, ‘Chil’ren, you've lost 
the bes’ Pappy that ever was.’ I 
thought maybe she was dead, too, 


but she wasn’t. She jes’ jumped 
right up agin and wanted to know 
who done it. Bill Ayres, he says 
nobody done it. He says Pap was 
drunk and fell in, but Mom don’t 
believe it. ‘Dan Jackson pushed 
him in,’ she says; ‘he allers did 
hate Pap.’ Mom says that, maybe, 
when I’m big, I'll get a chance to 
get behind Jackson and push him 
in. He’s allers half drunk and 
sittin’ fishin,’ like Pap was.” 

I could be silent no longer. 

“Bud!” I gasped, “Don’t you 
know that would be murder?” 

“Tm not goin’ to get caught, 
though, lady. Mom says everybody 
knows Dan Jackson’s jes’ like Pap. 
So drunk they nachally ’spect he’ll 
fall in.” 
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I laid my hand, in _ sisterly 
fashion, on the ragged, little coat 
sleeve. I had forgotten where I 
was, but there were no listeners. 
We had this corner of the station 
quite alone. “David, boy, that is 
all wrong. No matter what Dan 
Jackson did, you cannot kill him 
for it. You can never take life. 
That is for God to do. Oh, promise 
me you will not think of such a 
thing again.” For the grim tragedy 
had become too much for my calm- 
ness. 

“I can’t promise you, lady. I 
gotter do it. Don’t be skeered. 
They won’t get me for the ‘lectric 
cheer, but you see I’ve gotter even 
things up. He got drunk, I know, 
but he was my Pap. And he never 
beat us, hardly, jes’ got silly drunk, 
and you don’t s’pose I’m goin’ to 
let Dan Jackson push him into the 
river and not even up. Why, Mom 
would never speak to me agin. 
Joe’s got no pep. It’s up to me.” 
And the stern spirit of Vengeance 
and, as he believed, Justice, looked 
unyieldingly out of the dark eyes. 

Then a sudden smile lit up his 
face. 

“The man that rooms at our 
house got his pay to-day. He 
works at the glass factory and he’s 
been sick, and he got all his back 
pay, and he paid Mom his rent. 
We're goin’ to have ‘hot dogs’ for 
supper. We've jes’ had nothin’ 
but bread and ‘lasses lately.” 

My sermon died on my tongue. 
Perhaps I might find acts more 
efficacious. 

“Buddie,” I said, “will you come 
and see me?” and I gave him my 
address, and asked his. 

He gave it, raising the torn cap 
politely. 

“Thank you, lady. The candy 
was orful good.” 
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Then he caught sight of a pros- 
perous-looking citizen, and whirled 
himself through the door, like a 
miniature cyclone. “By golly, there 
goes one of my bes’ customers!” 
and he vanished, leaving only the 
sound of his shrill “Hey, there, want 
a News, Mister?” borne back to me 
on the air. I smiled, involuntarily, 
as I followed him, but the smile 
was a surface one. 

Helen, my sister, says a great 
many things about me. Among 
others, that I am a person of one 
idea. Perhaps I am. I have done 
some rather difficult things in my 
life, that maybe I could not have 
done, had I been a person of two 
ideas. I am not so sure that it is a 
fault, if the idea is a good one. 
Anyway, I had one idea now, and 
that was David. When I met my 
sister a few moments later, my 


idea sprang to my lips at once. I 


did not tell the whole of David’s 
pitiful, little story, only what I 
had learned of his need, and my 
desire to help him. When I 
paused for breath, Helen laughed. 
Yes, she knew who the Giddings 
were, but as for doing anything 
to help them—she paused, impres- 
sively. 

“My dear Elise, Father Griffin 
has, for the last five years, gotten 
some of them into the Sunday 
school every Christmas, or started 
them out at the parochial school 
every school term, for some way or 
other, they are so-called Catholics. 
They come with clean, smiling 
faces at Christmas, and get their 
candy, and vanish; or get outfitted 
with new shoes by St. Vincent de 
Paul’s, and start school beautifully. 
But their attendance wanes after 
two weeks, and the first of October 
Sister Celestine takes them off the 
roll until the next year. You can 
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do nothing with a Giddings. Better 
give it up.” 

“But, Helen, I cannot,” I pro- 
tested; “he tells such queer tales of 
murder, and family heritages of 
vengeance. I felt as though I were 
reading one of those mountain 
novels that are among the ‘best 
sellers.’ ” 

“So you were,” she laughed. 
“They are the same stock, trans- 
planted. The city hides things that 
stand out there in the open. You 
know, my husband is counted one 
of the best criminal lawyers in the 
State, and John says that among 
that class, there are deeds done 
that never can be traced. They 
cannot live in the utter defiance of 
the law that they can in their 
mountain fastnesses, but they 
know how to evade it. Yes, there 
are tragedies here in Damascus.” 

And poor little David was to be 
the chief actor in one! Not if I 
could help it. With this determina- 
tion I started on what seemed to 
be, for a long time, a fool’s quest. 


II. 


Yes, I started on my fool’s quest. 
Mom, when I interviewed her, 
seemed more than willing to let me 
do anything and everything. She 
also took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to have me fit the entire Gid- 
dings family out with new hats 
and shoes. I sacrificed two the- 
ater trips, a lovely vanity bag, 
and ice cream sundaes innumer- 
able, in the fitting out, but it was 
for David. 

Then I encountered an unex- 
pected rock of contradiction in 
the shape of David himself. My 
plan had been to get him installed 
in school, and then get him to the 
Sacraments, and this done, I knew 














God would do the rest. If ever I 
got David that close to Him, He 
would withhold those little hands 
from their vengeful deed. But I 
met with this unforeseen obstacle. 
Bud was not going to school. 

He had been very much pleased 
when I first came to the little 
shanty, down close by the river’s 
edge. A shabby little shanty, for 
Mom was typically shiftless, but 
David’s only home. As it was the 
only shelter any of them knew, he 
felt he must defend it. Must sell 
papers to buy shoes for Sissy, and 
help Mom to pick up coal along the 
railroad tracks, and, above all, must 
grow up to fulfill that deed of 
vengeance towards him who had 
robbed the little home of its lawful 
head, idle and “silly drunk” 
though he was. Such was Bud’s 
code, and in it school discipline and 
training played no part. So, when 
he discovered my intentions, he 
shunned me. 

Then, at last, I came upon him 
one day, down by the river, trying 
to bind up the wounded paw of a 
small puppy. My hospital training 
stood me in good stead here, and I 
seized the opportunity to renew our 
friendship. Great was David’s 
admiration at my lessening of 
Pups’s pain, and it deepened into 
worship almost, when I told him 
that was to be my life work. He 
asked anxiously, if people knew it, 
since he was sure they would put 
up a “monnyment” to me, and 
when I told him of the hundreds of 
girls who did the same thing, he 
regretted for the first time that he 
was not a girl. 

“You don’t have to be a girl, 
David,” I said eagerly,—was this 
my chance? “I know men who 
heal hurts and pains that I could 
never touch. Would you like to be 
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a doctor, some day, in a big hos- 
pital?” 
All the glow died out of his eyes. 
“A doctor in a hosfiddle? No, 
you wouldn’t ketch me in no hos- 


fiddle. Them doctors gets folks 
there and takes knives and cuts ’em 
up. I used to run past the door, 
but I’m bigger now. Some people 
go and don’t die. Mom knew a 
lady that went and got out again, 
but we all don’t take no chances. 
No, ma’am, I wouldn’t be no doc- 
tor.” 

Then suddenly a deeper shadow 
fell on his boyish face. 

“Miss Elise,” he said, “there’s 
lots of funny things, and pain, now 
—pain’s orful funny, ’cause there’s 
God. I never saw God, but Mom 
says He’s good, and He must know 
a heap more than folks, ’cause He 
made all these here trees, and grass, 
and the river, and everything. I 
thought trees was pretty, and I 
tried to make one once. I cut it out 
of wood and stuck it in the ground, 
but it never got no leaves on it and 
Mom burnt it up, and I told her I 
didn’t know how to make the leaves 
come out, and she said nobody did, 
nobody but jes’ God. And, that’s 
it. He can do such nice things, like 
makin’ leaves come out, and would 
you think He’d let ’em get all 
blowed off agin? And flowers, He 
lets ’em die. It seems orful funny, 


if He’s good, like Mom says, that 


He would jes’ give us things and 
then take ’em back agin.” 

One restless hand stroked Pups’s 
head, as he talked, but the dark 
eyes held mine. I dared not inter- 
rupt, not now, when he was baring 
his childish soul like this to me. 

“Of course, Mom knows,” he 
went on, earnestly, “and when the 
trees are green like this, and the 
tide is coming in, it makes me feel 
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good all over to think "bout God, 
but when the tide goes out at night, 
sometimes I’m skeered of Him. 
Then, there’s pain,—like when Sis 
cuts her hand and Pups is all 
bloody, jes’ now. If God is good, 
Miss Elise, why does the tide go 
out, and why does He take the 
leaves off the trees, and—why is 
pain?” 

The last questions were accom- 
panied by an excited clutch of both 
his hot, little hands. I took them 
in mine. 

“David dear,” I said, “you can be 
sure of this, laddie, that God is 
good. The tide always comes back, 
you know, Bud, and so do the 
leaves. As for pain, here is one an- 
swer, right here. There is a greater 
one, but I will leave that for Father 
Griffin to tell you. Those very 


things you are afraid of, doctors 
and hospitals, they are part of God’s 


answer. He makes them to fight 
pain. I live in a hospital, Bud, and 
that is where I learned to help 
Pups. Didn’t I do it?” 

He nodded assent and I went on. 

“Yes, God is good and He does 
not really like pain for us, Himself, 
though it has to be, and so He lets 
us try to fight against it. Would 
you like to do that? You can’t 
bring the leaves back, or keep the 
tide in, but would you like to go to 
school, and learn things, and some 
day be a doctor and help God fight 
pain?” 

The dark eyes glowed. He rose 
to his feet and took off his cap. 

“Miss Elise,” he said, “I've done 
you orful mean. I ran away, ’cause 
you wanted me to go to school, but 
I *pologize. If I can learn to help 
hurt things, why, [ll go down to 
them there Sisters to-morrow, and 
you can bet on that!” 

Thus my first victory was won. 
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But as far as the spiritual side 
went, I soon discovered that it was 
a failure. David was as good as his 
word. He entered school the very 
next morning, and Sister said she 
had never seen a child strive 
harder. He bent his restless, little 
body patiently over his books, and 
forced his unaccustomed little 
fingers to struggle manfully with 
the curves and flourishes of “The 
Latest Method of Business Writ- 
ing.” But in one lesson he failed 
absolutely, and that the most im- 
portant—his catechism. 

“I cannot understand it, Miss 
Harding,” said gentle Sister Celes- 
tine to me; “he is doing beautifully 
in everything else. And he will not 
go to Sunday school. He does at- 
tend Mass, although whether he 
understands anything, poor little 
heathen, I have my doubts. Father 
is getting the First Communion 
class ready, too, but I am afraid he 
will not be able to get into it. Do 
use your influence.” 

But my influence seemed as 
futile as hers. David protested that 
he couldn’t understand that little 
paper-backed book; it would not 
stick in his head, somehow. Then, 
one day, the mystery began to 
clear. 

I had found David, with his les- 
son books beside him, in a sheltered 
nook near the river. He had just 
finished and was going to skip 
some stones, and he’d just love to 
have Miss Elise stay. So Miss Elise 
stayed, and praised the deftly 
tossed curves that sent stones skip- 
ping, and double and triple-skip- 
ping, among the waters, and, at 
last, picking up a lesson book, 
asked him how he liked it. They 
were all fine, he said; he loved 
them all. 

“This, too, Bud?” I asked, hold- 
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ing up a much tattered little cat- 
echism. 

His dark eyes looked at me with 
their usual frank earnestness. 

“Miss Elise,” he answered, “that’s 
the only one, honestly, that I don’t 
like. It’s such an uncomffable 
little book.” 

“Uncomfortable, Bud?” I queried. 
“How? Are the words too long?” 

“°*Tain’t that,” he responded, 
“though they are orful strange, 
some of them. But it says such un- 
comffable things. It makes you 
walk a chalk mark. There’s so 
many things you must do, and so 
many things you mustn’t. It’s the 
mos’ uncomffable little book, Miss 
Elise, I ever saw. Cross my heart, 
if it isn’t.” 

I began to laugh. 

“Well, after all, David,” I said, 
“I expect most of us find the cat- 
echism an uncomfortable book 
rather often in our lives. It is un- 
comfortable, laddie, but—” and then 
I paused for a moment. 

Here was the trouble with his 
catechism, evidently; he would not 
learn its form, when all his little 
outlaw heart was rebelling against 
its spirit. Sprung from generations 
of those who had lived outside of 
law and discipline, he struggled 
against them, even in the form of a 
lesson. Yet he was submitting to 
the discipline of the schoolroom, in 
his desire to accomplish his ambi- 
tion. 

“David, boy,” I said after a brief 
prayer to both our Angel Guard- 
ians, “you know that these ‘musts’ 
and ‘mustn’ts’ in the catechism are 
God’s. You have grasped that, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Elise, I know but— 
why? Why does God want to make 
us uncomffable like that? Seems 
like He’d rather let us tumble 
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around like we want to, like the 
trees and the river. God doesn’t 
say ‘mustn’t’ to them.” 

“But He does, David,” I an- 
swered, quickly. “Doesn’t the tide 
always come back, every day? God 
set His law for it, boy, ages before 
man was made, and never yet has 
it disobeyed Him. What if this 
river knew no ‘must,’ but went and 
came as it would? We would not 
dare to be sitting here, you and I.” 

His dark eyes went from my face 
to the murmuring waves of the in- 
coming tide, that, as he well knew, 
would come in to-day at its ap- 
pointed time, but his face did not 
brighten. It darkened, rather, and 
grew frightened, as if he felt him- 
self under the dominion of some 
force stronger than himself. 

“It’s orful, Miss Elise,” he said, 
piteously; “God can make every- 
thing mind Him.” 

“Oh, David, don’t take it like 
that,” I cried. “God’s law is not an 
iron chain. It is only the fence He 
puts around the world to keep out 
evil. And if ever there be pain in 
obedience to it, laddie, you can be 
sure that the pain that lies in dis- 
obedience is by far the harder.” 

His mind was convinced, but not 
his heart. His face grew still 
darker and his little lips set in a 
rigid line. 

“I’m not goin’ to be in no First 
Communion class, Miss Elise. I 
like Father Griffin and Sister Celes- 
tine, and”—with a frightened 
glance about him—‘“I’m ’fraid of 
God, too, but, you see, there’s Mom. 
*Twouldn’t be square now, would it, 
for nobody to take it out for her on 
Dan Jackson? I’ve gotter do it and, 
*sides, Mom would turn me out if 
I didn’t. Ill study the catechism, 
if you want me to, but I can’t be in 
no First Communion class!” And 
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snatching up his books, David sped 
madly up the hill, leaving only the 
tide, in its quiet obedience, coming 
in at my feet. 


III. 


The First Communion class was 
formed the next week, without 
David. Sister Celestine urged him, 
to her gentle utmost; Father Griffin 
displayed his usual zeal; nothing 
moved him. He recognized God’s 
claim, even His power, but he 
clung, poor little rebel, to his out- 
law code. I entered into the wrestle 
and besieged the child’s Guardian 
Angel and Our Lady with petitions. 
I fel€ sure God would not let this 
loyal little soul escape Him. 

One afternoon, when the First 
Communion class had been in ses- 
sion about a month, I met David, 
suddenly. He crossed the road to 
meet me. 

“Miss Elise,” he said, abruptly, 
“I'm goin’ to the First Communion 
class to-morrow.” 

“Oh, David, I am so glad!” 
But the words died on my lips. I 
was glad, but I could not say so, 
with that sad little face, before me. 
But I did say, “Thank God!” 

“Yes’m, that’s it. It’s God. He’s 
makin’ me go.” 

“But, David, dear, I don’t like 
this. You ought to be happy. God 
wants you to be.” 

“Yes’m, I know.” He spoke in 
the same lifeless tone. “You were 
right that day, Miss Elise. I’ve 
been thinkin’ "bout it ever since. 
Sposin’ I don’t mind God? Sposin’ 
I do push Dan Jackson in? That 
wouldn’t do no good! If God 
can make the trees and the river 
mind Him, and He says, ‘Don’t kill 
him!’ even if I did kill him, 
*twouldn’t even things up, ‘cause 
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then God would have to even up 
with me. I’ve figured it out, Miss 
Elise; it’s plain as the ’rithmetic. 
The only person can even things up 
is God. And I’ve gotter let Dan 
Jackson go!” 

Then, before I could speak, he 
had broken away from the arm I 
had thrown around him, and was 
prone in the dust at my feet. 

“T’ve gotter do it! I’ve gotter do 
it! I’ve gotter mind God! What 
will Mom say! Joe will jes’ scream 
a-laughin.’ They'll all say I’m 
yeller, but I gotter do it. There 
can’t nobody even things up but 
God.” 

My own eyes were streaming, as 
I looked at the prostrate little 
figure. He had been conquered. Born 
of rebels, he was serving for the 
first time in his life, and the service 
was an agony. God was dealing 
hardly with David, but his very at- 


titude brought another scene before 


me. Some One, more desolate far 
than poor little David, had fallen, 
face downward, amidst dust and 
stones, and said, “Thy Will be 
done,” of which the boy’s “I gotter 
do it” was but the feeble echo. Was 
this David’s Gethsemane? 

“Laddie, dear,” I said, tenderly, 
“you are doing right; you are choos- 
ing the only road to happiness by 
obeying God. Look over there”— 
and I pointed to where the tall spire 
of the church showed between the 
hills with its cross of gold—‘“you 
know Who dwells there? You 
know Who will come to you when 
you make your First Communion?” 

“Yes.” But the answer was 2 
sob. 

“Well, He had a Father, too, and 
countless men had hurt His Father. 
And He could have come down 
from Heaven with legions of Angels 
to kill them. But He didn’t send 
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the Angels with their flaming 
swords; He came Himself, not to 
kill, but to forgive. And one time 
He cried, just as you have been 
doing, down in the dust and stones. 
He has hurt you, but when you 
make your First Communion, I am 
sure that, that morning, He will not 
let things go on hurting, and that 
you will find that He is happier 
than anything you have ever 
known.” 

But the dark eyes never turned 
to meet my own; they were fixed 
upon the cross. Then he said, 
drearily : 

“Thank you, 
goin’ to-morrow.” 
away. 

The Saturday before the First 
Communion day I went down to 
Confession. I must, certainly, be 
with God and David on that day. 

I met the little lad coming out, 
and I saw that he was changed. He 
looked older and more manly, and 
peaceful if not happy. He told me 
earnestly, when I apologized pen- 
itently for my desertion of him, 
that I needn’t worry. God hadn’t 
forgot. He was “skeered” still, but 
his lessons and work had helped 
when he stuck to them, and when 
he was too frightened he stole into 
the church, “and the skeers always 
stopped at the door.” Once there, 
he was never afraid of God, “nor of 
Mom, either,” and he was glad he 
was going to make his First Com- 
munion. 

He surely looked it next morning. 
There was no unusual piety of 
demeanor, but his face was unfor- 
gettable in its look of quiet joy. 
That afternoon I turned down the 
lately untrodden path to his study- 
ing place, hoping I might find him 
there. A pearl rosary lay in my 
pocket, a souvenir of the day. 


Miss Elise. I’m 
And he turned 
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As I reached the spot, David 
dashed across the little path, wav- 
ing his cap, and bearing in one 
hand a tiny pine tree. I hardly 
realized that it was he; this impet- 
uous, happy-faced youngster was 
so unlike the frightened child of a 
short while ago. With that pine 
branch in his hand, he bore a like- 
ness to a picture I had seen of a 
boy martyr, with a glowing, glo- 
rified face. He was certainly no 
conventional pious child, however. 
He greeted me with a joyful: 

“Hullo, Miss Elise! Jes’ look 
what I’ve got! It’s early for a 
Chrissmus tree, but I’m goin’ to put 
it into a pot until Chrissmus comes. 
It’s for Pups. Don’t know what Pll 
put on it. Hot dogs, I reckon,” with 
a twinkle of his eye. “Don’t you 
think they’d be ’propriate?” 

I gladly agreed to everything, 
even “hot dogs,” for Pups’s Christ- 
mas tree. We sat down, and his 
tongue rattled on joyfully, and, at 
length, I laid the little rosary in his 
hand. 

“It is a souvenir of this morn- 
ing, David,” I said. 

“Ain’t it pretty!” he exclaimed, 
holding it out at arm’s length. 
“But a soovineer—what’s that? I 
thought these were prayer-beads.” 

“A souvenir means a remem- 
brance,” I answered. “It is to re- 
member this morning by.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “but, honest, 
I couldn’t ever forget that anyhow. 
You ’member what you said, that 
day I cried *bout His makin’ me 
happy. Of course, in church, it was 
jes’ keepin’-still happiness, but, 
since I come out, I never saw such 
a day. Seems like it was summer 
time, and laugh—lI’ve jes’ laughed 
all day. It makes me laugh, too, to 
think what a guffer I was. Bein’ 
skeered, you know. Jes’ "bout 
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mindin’ God. If I hadn’t, it might 
have been somethin’ to be skeered 
of, but if I do—why, I forgot the 
evenin’ up? If He tells me not to 
and I don’t, why He'll take keer of 
things. He’ll see me out of it. Even 
if I have to help Dan Jackson some 
time, He'll see that I do it. It 
makes me laugh to think I was 
such a guffer.” 

He broke off, abruptly. 

“Hi, there, he’s dropped his stick. 
Golly day! He’s goin’ to fall!” 
And he suddenly darted across the 
hill, towards a man who, stopping 
to recover the walking stick, which 
he had dropped just at the edge of 
the cliff, was in imminent peril of 
going over the edge himself. 

My heart beat wildly. Had David 
recognized the man? I did, for 
more than once he had pointed him 
out to me, with his shambling walk 
and vacant, evil countenance, as 
“that Dan Jackson.” 

I heard David’s voice. 

“Hi, there, you’re goin’ to fall! 
Leave that stick go! I'll get it. 
Come up here.” And his sturdy 
little hands drew the uncouth form 
away from the hill’s edge; then he 
dexterously rescued the stick and 
placed it in Dan Jackson’s hand. I 
knew that he knew him too, and 
had I had any doubts, they would 
have been set at rest by the look he 
suddenly turned upon me as I ap- 
proached. I shall never forget the 
mirthful sweetness of that look; 
the intense, almost humorous hap- 
piness, as if this final trial seemed 
to him so easy in its accomplish- 
ment, now that God had taken 
charge of things, as to be almost an 
amusement to him. His bitterly- 
won victory had been turned into 
an exultation of joy, and, surely, 
watching the scene, that Angel of 
his, who saw the face of his 
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“Father, Who is in Heaven,” re- 
joiced before the Throne with celes- 
tial mirth. 

But other eyes had seen, and sud- 
denly I was thrust aside by a rough 
hand, and Mom seized David by the 
arm. She was no longer the shift- 
less and smooth-tongued gossip, but 
a veritable virago, pelting all the 
brimstones of her fiery passion at 
David’s defenseless head. 

“You darned little sneak, you! 
You rascally cub! You _ yaller 
hound! I seen you! Seen you with 
my own eyes! Pickin’ up Dan 
Jackson’s stick, and savin’ his 
bones a tumble, when you know 
what he did to your Pap! [I'll 
break every bone in your yaller 
body! Tll—” but David suddenly 
wrenched himself free and ran. 

Away from her he sped, lighter 
of foot than she, across the cliffs 
and onward, while she, with her 


eyes biazing, followed closely after. 
I held my breath as I caught sight 


of her face. Surely she would kill 
David in her anger, if she reached 
him. Was he terrified again? No, 
for I caught a glimpse of his face, 
as he sped past me. He was 
actually smiling. But I felt that 
there was danger, and I closed my 
eyes and prayed. She was gaining 
on him, too. She would reach him, 
she—then the noise of a stumble 
reached my ears. I opened my 
eyes to see David, still holding the 
little pine, which prevented his 
clutching anything for support, fall 
headlong from the height of the 
cliff to the stones below. 

A woman’s scream rent the air. 

“He’s gone! He’s killed! My 
Buddie! Mom didn’t mean to 
skeer you, honey! Oh, honey lam’! 
honey lam’!” And Mom fell, 
hysterically, to the ground, at the 
cliff’s verge. 
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Men from the neighboring houses 
were soon down on the stones below. 
David lay face downward; a ter- 
rible mark, on the temple, as it 
rested on a large bowlder, showing 
that death must have been in- 
stantaneous. When they lifted him, 
he was still smiling, and the little 
pine tree he held fell across his 
breast, like a martyr’s palm. 

“He was a martyr, Father,” I 
sobbed to Father Griffin, as I placed 
the little pearl rosary in his cold 
fingers, later on, in Mom’s front 
room. 

She had hushed her mad scream- 
ing for a while, when she saw them 
—Father and the Sisters—and now 
she was telling the neighbors at the 
door, in an awed voice, that he was 
going to be buried “with beads and 
candles and everything Catholic!” 
The fact seemed to give some sort 
of comfort to her heathen soul, and 


it surely needed it. 


martyr, 
“But God 


“He surely was a 
Father,” I said again. 
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made him so happy in the end, it 
seemed a joyous martyrdom. And 
he seemed so perfectly certain 
everything would be right, once he 
left it to God.” 

“And why not?” asked Father 
Griffin. “David had grasped a 
great truth, through a great agony. 
He had already gone through the 
bitterness of martyrdom. This 
was, rather, its crowning glory. I 
truly believe, my child, so far from 
Death marring his happy day, for 
him it was but the grating of the 
key in the great lock that opened 
wide to him the Gates of Heaven. 
David had made an absolute sur- 
render to God, and surrender to 
Him is victory for ourselves. ‘He 
knows; He can; He will; what is 
there that we fear?’ So speaks a 
wise man, my daughter.” Then I 
opened the door for him, and we 
went out, quietly, leaving little 
David Giddings, conqueror, lying, 
in the light of the blessed candles, 
peacefully asleep. 








IN OLD LIGURIA. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


PART I. 


FascisM IN ACTION. 


E last week of October, 1922, 

I was seated at a table in a 
hotel in Basel, Switzerland, scan- 
ning a newspaper for Mussolini’s 
latest move; for the tidal wave of 
Fascismo had swept over the land 
for which I was bound, and re- 
ports of exciting scenes were of 
daily occurrence. Therefore, when 
I reached Milan (birthplace of the 
Fascist movement), I was not sur- 
prised to find the station platform 
swarming with hordes of “Black- 
shirts,” Benito Mussolini’s youthful 


army, dedicated to the service of 
New Italy. 

My daughter Helen insisted upon 
leaving the train (in the care of an 


Englishwoman who shared our 
compartment) during our half-hour 
stop, but I contented myself with 
thrusting my head through the 
open window to get a better view of 
the serried rows of black-clad men 
swinging down the long platform in 
a steady rhythm. Skull and cross- 
bones gleamed startlingly upon the 
fronts of their fez-like caps, from 
which hung heavy ebon tassels. At 
their hips dangled short clubs— 
both clubs and tassels swayed 
violently to and fro in the rhythm 
of march. 

Beneath the dark pall of black 
caps and shirts there churned a 
heaving sea of gray-green breeches 
and puttees, encasing the thrusting 
knees and limbs of the marchers. 
Suddenly the great sea halted! A 


Fascist General had arrived to re- 
view the troops. Instantly every 
man’s arm was raised in salute, in 
the manner of the ancient Romans. 
Then a cry burst on the air; “Eja, 
Eja, Alala” resounded from every- 
where! 

We were quite thrilled over our 
first brief glimpse of the Fascisti in 
action, and were glad to learn, 
when we reached Genoa, that Mus- 
solini had consummated his blood- 
less revolution and was acclaimed 
Premier of Italy. The whole land 
was reverberating to the tramp- 
tramp of tens of thousands of sing- 
ing lads, swinging into power under 
the leadership of a picturesque 
character who had determined that 
Italy no longer should be dedicated 
“to the dusting of old plaster 
work,” but should rise above the 
status of second fiddle in the dis- 
cordant orchestra of European 
countries! In Genoa, every balcony 
along the line of march was filled 
with smiling dark faces. Arms, 
leaning on graceful balustrades, 
were massed high with golden 
plumes of mimosa, while great 
spicy clusters of carnations were 
tossed down at the feet of silent 
men—the crimson seal of the pop- 
ulace upon their ardor and zeal. 

From Genoa we entrained for our 
journey to Bordighera, where we 
intended spending some months. 
Unwilling to lose one vivid pic- 
ture, my daughter and I took posi- 
tions on opposite sides of the train 
(she looking seaward and I up the 
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terrace slopes); thus we viewed the 
panorama of enchantment which 
circles the Mediterranean along the 
Ligurian Riviera. All the way one 
is confronted by two worlds. The 
world of to-day, lying almost at 
the sea’s edge, where luxurious 
villas and gorgeous casinos give 
shelter and afford amusement for 
wealthy tourists; and, far above 
these modern buildings, the world 
of yesterday, where gray rock vil- 
lages still cling with crumbling 
hands to the craggy summits of the 
Maritime Alps. 

Shining limousines afford trans- 
portation for the tourist, but the 
native from the hills has his ubiq- 
uitous donkey, sack-laden, and the 
ripple of mellow little bells in his 
ears, as he climbs the steep-walled 
mountain roads; just as his ances- 
tors had centuries before him! 
Both tourist and native share 
equally, however, the atmosphere 
of pale gold which drenches land- 
scape and buildings with the hues 
of amber and honey, like all things 
which have lain long under the 
Italian sun. 

The retaining walls of terraced 
gardens form an almost endless 
screen along the coast line, upon 
which superb tropical growths are 
silhouetted, some graceful and sym- 
metrical, others revealing twisted 
forms and writhen boughs like 
wrought iron grille-work, black 
against cream-colored surfaces. A 
bewildering embroidery of riotous 
colored bloom drapes these walls, 
and the closely massed petals of 
bougainvillea flaunted glorious ma- 
genta banners in the late afternoon 
sun, when we reached our destina- 
tion—Bordighera. 

Too weary to descend to the 
dining room of our hotel, I had a 
simple supper served in my room. 
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Before the repast was finished, the 
sound of musical instruments being 
tuned to pitch drew me out on the 
balcony, that delightful, never fail- 
ing addition to all Italian rooms. 
In the garden, directly underneath 
my balcony, stood a picturesque 
group of players, garbed in colorful 
Neapolitan costumes. Soon an 
audience, seeping out by twos and 
threes from the dining room below, 
came to rest at tiny tables set under 
exotic trees, and there floated up 
to me the poignant melodies of 
Neapolitan folk songs. As the last 
strains of “Santa Lucia” died upon 
the air, I tossed a coin and a poem 
at the feet of the melodious group. 
One of the players pocketed the 
coin, but left me the poem; so I 
shall place it here in my memory 
book. 


Three Strolling Musicians. 


Guido, Leo, and Francesco— 

Dark of eye, and long of lash; 
On each head a drooping cap, 
Round each waist a vivid sash. 


At the entrance to the villa, 
Resting, gay and nonchalant, 
Poised and graceful—so they stand; 
Each one lifts his instrument. 


Guido plays the violino— 

Makes it speak till every eye 
Glows with joy, or mists with tears; 
Draws from one a trembling sigh. 


Leo, on his mandolino, 

Gives vibrations to the night, 
While Francesco’s low chitarra 
Fills the air with slow delight. 


Guido, Leo, and Francesco— 
Dark of eye, and long of lash; 
On each head a drooping cap, 
Round each waist a vivid sash. 
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The players left the garden and 
I lifted my eyes toward the setting 
sun, a molten ball of fire giving cor- 
uscations to the wavering outline of 
the Estérels as they disappeared to- 
ward the horizon. Before me lay 
the glorious panorama of the coast 
line of France. Mentone and Monte 
Carlo were still visible in the fading 
light, gleaming twin pearls in the 
necklace of famous little towns 
circling the sea. 

The Mediterranean lay like a 
turquoise shield, foam-pale along 
its edges, a scimitar of violet cleav- 
ing it at the horizon. The vast bas- 
tion of the Téte de Chien loomed 
black against the pulsing glory of 
the sky. Even as I watched, the 
light changed from rose to amber; 
then a lingering purple veiled the 
blue, along the coast where once 
Ulysses sailed. Of a sudden, the 
molten disk burned through the 


veil and set fiery kiss upon the 
tideless sea; the deep received with 
quiet arms the light of the world, 
and darkness fell. 

A blinding flash, swift as rapier 
thrust, pierced the velvet dusk. It 
was the great searchlight off Cap 


Forrat. Instantly it was compan- 
ioned by an answering flash from 
far Antibes. The lights flashed out 
in swift attack, leaving the ebon 
cliffs of the Estérels sharp cut an 
instant; again, and yet again, they 
illumined the black immensity! 
Could they be giants’ lanterns 
searching for buried treasure in the 
sea? I fancied they might have 
swung thus since pirate hordes, 
from tropic seas, harried these his- 
toric shores, leaving many a gallant 
galleon disabled on the reefs—and 
far within the deeps what fabled sea 
chests, copper-bound, lay weighted 
down with sunken gold! I was 
wondering if, from caverned rock, 
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the nixes stole away with “pieces 
of eight” and gold doubloons which 
the giants above still seek to locate 
with their strange swinging lights 
—and the moon?—when a quick 
step broke my dream excursion into 
the past, and my daughter stood 
beside me. 

Held silent by the fascination of 
the scene, we sat, hand in hand, 
watching the intermittent play of 
lights off the French coast. Various 
sounds, strange to our ears, rose to 
us from the hushed town: the far- 
off ripple of a chain of bells, ambig- 
uous cries of a peasant boy calling 
the last of his wares, then the muf- 
fled tramp of distant feet and a 
burst of song! Through the sharp 
dark shards of huge date palms 
(rising from the garden below) and 
the spray-like foliage of pepper 
trees, we saw lighted candles mov- 
ing slowly—they were held aloft 
by shadowy figures. We leaned far 
out over the balustrade, and, 
through the interstices of foliage, 
we clearly saw a figure of the 
Virgin, upon a raised platform, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of young girls. 
The children were dressed in white, 
and garlands of starry marguerites 
bound their dark tresses. The rise 
and fall of a priest’s chant, the 
sweet treble of choir boys singing 
in a minor mode, and the fragrance 
of incense came to us through the 
cool silence. 

Candlelight played upon the blue 
of the Madonna’s raiment, for an 
illusory moment; flickering flam- 
beaux turned the brown robes of 
Franciscan friars to copper, before 
they melted into the night; then 
the whole beautiful picture faded 
from our vision. With a long in- 
drawn breath, we arose, silently 
entered our room, and drew the 
curtains for the night. 
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A City or PALMs. 


Next morning, while we partook 
of a frugal Continental breakfast in 
our room, Helen told me about 
some of our companions-to-be, who, 
like ourselves, intended to winter in 
Bordighera. There were two artists 
of note (the Miss Kirkwoods from 
England), a fascinating Greek 
woman, who had fled from Con- 
stantinople during the Turkish 
massacres, and, last but not least, 
an adorable little boy from Ireland, 
who believed in pixies and fairy 
folk. Therefore, when I entered the 
hotel dining room, it was not as a 
stranger, but as one who goes to 
meet friends; and delightful friends 
we found them, one and all! 

As we approached their table, we 
found the younger Miss Kirkwood, 
who was a sculptress, modeling an 
exquisite rose out of soft white 
bread for little Patrick Newcombe 
—the lad was already the proud 
possessor of miniature felucca, con- 
trived by the elder Miss Kirkwood. 
The hull of this fairy craft was half 
of a nutshell, its sails were curled 
flower petals hoisted on toothpick 
masts! These delightful sisters 
offered to accompany us on our 
jaunt up to the old town (Citta 
Vecchia) where we might see native 
life at close range. 

Two o’clock found me standing 
dubiously before a row of donkey- 
chairs, lined up on the Strada Ro- 
mana. Each and every one of the 
little beasts was slightly cross-eyed 
(just enough so to be fascinating!), 
and the small conveyances to which 
they were harnessed resembled 
nothing so much as glorified Cin- 
derella slippers, swung low, and 
painted in gay yellows and cobalt 
blue. Unable to pick the winner 
among such an array of donkies, I 
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let young Patrick choose for me; 
his choice fell upon one Tito—of 
whom more anon! Comfortably 
ensconsed in the heel of the slipper- 
like vehicle, with my feet resting on 
a tiny dashboard in the toe of it, 
my Italian Jehu (aged eleven) per- 
suaded Tito to turn his betasseled 
head toward the Via dei Colli, and 
I was off, to an accompaniment of 
raucous shouts and musical bells. 
Others of our party proceeded on 
foot. 

When I reached the Cape of Sant’ 
Ampeglio, Tito was brought to a 
vigorous and sudden halt that I 
might view the glorious scene at 
this point, while awaiting the 
pedestrians to overtake us. During 
our short trip from the hotel, my 
daughter and I had observed that 
many of the most superb specimens 
of palms were tightly bound about 
with ropes, and, as we looked down 
into a terraced garden, we saw a 
lithe figure ascending a towering 
palm, deftly lassoing its feathery 
fronds,—thus confining them into a 
stiff compact bundle resembling a 
gigantic sheaf of wheat. Curious as 
to the significance of this pro- 
cedure, we turned to our friends for 
an explanation, and were told that 
by this process the inner palm 
leaves were bleached for use in the 
ceremonies of Palm Sunday in the 
churches of Rome. 

Reluctantly we left this enchant- 
ing spot, and headed for the Porta 
Maurizio—the higher of the two 
main entrances to the Citta Vec- 
chia. Passing under the quaint 
gateway, I had my first glimpse of 
the fascinating scheme of things 
within the confines of an old 
Ligurian town. Before me rose 
the campanile—that ever present, 
heaven-pointing pinnacle of every 
Italian village! The sage-green tiles 
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of its cupola sparkled in the sun, 
and the inevitable English artist sat 
upon a camp stool, trying to trans- 
fer the graceful outlines of the 
campanile to his canvas. 

Around his easel clustered a 
colorful group of bimbi, for Italian 
children are friendly to the for- 
eigners who come, year in and year 
out, in a desire to carry away with 
them a painted simulacrum of the 
land’s enchantment. As I watched, 
in the shadow of the Porta Mau- 
rizio, I saw the liquid black eyes of 
little Gaspare travel gravely from 
the campanile back to the sim- 
ulacrum on the easel. His gaze was 


intelligent (and vaguely suggestive 
of disappointment), though he was 
so tiny a person that he had to 
stand on tiptoe to inspect the Eng- 
lishman’s work. 

Just then his companion, Giu- 
seppe, weary of waiting for the 


master-stroke (and of his office of 
brush-holder to the foreign gentle- 
man), laid the sheaf of brushes 
beside the artist’s water can, and 
slipped away from the group to find 
a sunny corner in the adjacent 
piazza. I signaled Helen to go on 
without me (for I had to part with 
Tito and the Cinderella slipper at 
the entrance to the old town), and 
I followed Giuseppe, hoping to 
draw him into a bit of conversation. 

But my handful of Italian 
phrases proved useless. Giuseppe 
was not to be drawn out by a 
strange, and doubtless tiresome, 
American. Turning his back upon 
me, he seated himself by the foun- 
tain in the center of the square, 
entered a little dream world all his 
own, and began to sing. Into his 
song were woven the murmur of 
slow waters trickling into the warm 
stone basin beside him; the call of 
the campanile; and the far-away 
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answer from the bells of Sasso; the 
near, low rumble of hand carts 
bringing to town rich harvest of 
rounded, lucious grapes and sacks 
of castagne—for chestnuts were 
ripe! 

Nor shall I forget the little fel- 
low’s joy when old Pietro, who 
evidently came from the deep- 
bosomed valley below, stopped to 
rest his beast beside the fountain. 
Then Giuseppe stretched forth a 
plump brown hand to welcome two 
long gray ears that slanted toward 
him affectionately—no doubt a 
daily greeting. Over and above the 
pungency of many odors rose a 
warm delicious fragrance—it was 
baking chestnut-meal, and it wafted 
toward us from a house directly op- 
posite. 

I had noted that Giuseppe’s eyes 
often wandered to a certain doorway 
where a string of jolly red peppers 
hung, drying in the heat of the still 
afternoon. Now a sturdy graceful 
figure appeared in that doorway— 
it was his mother! There was a 
scarlet poppy glowing in the dusky 
hair of madre mia; the sun glinted 
from golden disks in her ears as she 
emerged in the light to signal that 
the feast of chestnut cake was 
ready. ... 

But hark!—the sound of tramp- 
ing feet, and into the piazza swung 
Alfredo and Leonardo (soldiers 
both), who guard the Palace of the 
Queen Mother. They passed us, 
erect and tall, with grave demean; 
they looked every inch soldiers of a 
queen! Giuseppe arose to salute, 
his child-heart throbbed to bigness, 
his chest puffed to proud dimen- 
sions. Forgotten was the cake of 
chestnut-meal, old Pietro, and his 
donkey—yes, even madre mia had 
vanished! With dark eyes aglow, 
the child marched behind Alfredo 














and Leonardo singing the “Canto 
dei Fascisti”; that song of youth 
and of New Italy burst from his 
swelling throat—“Giovinezza, Gio- 
vinezza, primavera di bellezza, nel 
‘fascismo’ é la salvezza della nostra 
Liberta!” 

Even my untrained senses rec- 
ognized an impending event; so I 
hurried after Giuseppe in the direc- 
tion of the Porta Maurizio, where 
Helen and Patrick, closely followed 
by the Miss Kirkwoods, joined me 
in time to see a limousine (bearing 
a royal crest) sweep through the 
gateway and come to a stop before 
the broad stone steps of the chiesa. 
A small but ardent group of young 
Fascists was in attendance. They 
parted to form a narrow lane, the 
door of the limousine swung open 
—and out stepped Margherita of 
Savoy, the Queen Mother of Italy! 

Every man’s arm was raised in 
dramatic, yet silent, salute as the 
gracious figure, clad in_ black, 
bowed to the right and to the left 
in acknowledgment. Swiftly the 
beautiful Queen passed within the 
portals of the ancient church; not, 
however, before I had _ looked 
directly into her finely chiseled 
face, surmounted by a regal crown 
of milk-white hair. About this 
arrival of the Queen Mother there 
was a simple catholic inclusiveness 
that drew us all into a friendly 
circle—natives, attendants, and the 
stranger within the gates. 

In the excitement over the close 
proximity of such a royal person- 
age as Margherita of Savoy, I had 
entirely lost sight of my first love— 
Giuseppe. Doubtless he had scam- 
pered off to partake of his delayed 
feast with madre mia; so I joined 
my own kind in a prolonged browse 
of dark arched streets which 
branched off from the piazza in a 
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maze of intricate patterns. Plas- 
tered chrome-colored walls nar- 
rowed these paths at certain points 
until it was possible to touch the 
wall on either side—simply by ex- 
tending one’s arms. Again, the 
walls seemed pressed asunder by a 
cluster of fruit and vegetable stalls, 
which demanded air and space. At 
these points the red brick herring- 
bone pavements (softened by time 
and weather to the hue of the sun- 
ward side of a Georgia peach) be- 
came a sort of underfoot counter 
for the display of all imaginable 
wares. 

Smells hung thick in some spots, 
but the vigilant Italian sun must 
prove an efficacious scavenger, for 
the natives are seldom visited by 
epidemics such as would, in the 
States, be sure to occur from such 
unsanitary conditions. During my 
wanderings in this and other 
Ligurian towns, I found the in- 
habitants living in the midst of 
their artistic poverty with a degree 
of contentment, a certain social 
philosophy, which made a positive 
advantage of their humble back- 
ground! 

Traditions stabilize these people 
and mold them into serenely set 
patterns. They accept ancient sim- 
plicities, and their mode of life 
makes mock of our speedy, capri- 
cious changes. Indeed, anyone 
coming from that high-pressure 
city, New York, might well envy 
the complete relaxation, the utter 
absence of incisive nervous qual- 
ities in these smiling Italians, who 
are happier in a business transac- 
tion involving five lire than a Wall 
Street potentate when he turns over 
a million dollars! 

We left the walled town by the 
lower gate, the Porta Sottana; over 
the portal the Genoese Cross of the 
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Dorias was still discernible. The 
colors were faded and veiled by a 
fringe of lush green grass, spring- 
ing from the dust which had 
settled on a ledge below. The 
ruined stronghold of the Dorias 
(Dukes of Genoa) was situated at 
Dolceacqua, in the beautiful Nervia 
valley, and I promised myself an 
early visit to the 11-17th century 
castle, with a mental note to read, 
in the interim, all I could find per- 
taining to the achievements of this 
powerful noble family. 

Leaving the beautiful, historic 
Porta Sottana, I descended the 
steep ribbed path to the Strada Ro- 
mana and located Tito lazily nib- 
bling tender leaves, sprouting from 
a porous wall. His small keeper, 
almost asleep, sprawled beside him 
—one rein looped over a relaxed 
arm, the other dragging in the dust. 
It seemed a pity to disturb such 


serenity, but I was determined to 
get a glimpse of the lovely Sasso 


valley. In regard to the Oriental 
character of Bordighera and its 
vicinity, the words of Charles 
Garnier (the distinguished ar- 
chitect), “Jt is Palestine brought 
back to us,” is no exaggeration! 
“May the time never come,” said 
Garnier, “when the Eastern atmos- 
phere will disappear and give place 
to the feeble conventionalities of 
Western civilization.” 

Every visitor who falls under the 
spell of this City of Palm Trees 
must echo this hope! At the close 
of our first day’s adventuring, 
Helen and I sat with our new-found 
friends in the garden of our hotel. 
Little Patrick Newcombe was ab- 
sorbed in watching Miss Kirk- 
wood’s slender fingers weave 
pliable palm leaves into imitation 
baskets and ornaments. Soon an 
attractive array of tiny flower 
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holders, fruit baskets and cornuco- 
pias was spread out on the bench 
beside the lad, and the clever artist 
told him that the natives make 
thousands of such trinkets out of 
palm leaves, and Pat, having dis- 
covered my fondness for poetry, in- 
sisted that I write a poem for him 
about the palms of Bordighera. No 
lover of children could disappoint 
the expectancy which shone from 
the lad’s hazel eyes; so I responded 
with: 


Binding the Palms. 


Lithe and slender as the fronds 
That he binds about with rope, 
Watch Paolo tying palms! 


Soon the spreading leaves shall be 
Bound,—until they celebrate 
Great thanksgivings, mighty psalms. 


Strong of hand and sure of foot, 

Paolo climbs the swaying trunk— 

Loops it round with hempen 
thongs; 


Safely hidden till the Spring, 
There the leaves turn ivory white— 
Ready for the Easter throngs. 


Tiny baskets and rosettes 
Deftly woven for bambini— 
Joyous gifts and happy songs! 


But the longest, fairest fronds 
Journey far to distant Rome; 
Proudly come and gently wave 


In the dim cathedral-shade, 
Where Ascension lilies rise 
In Saint Peter’s stately nave. 


STRONGHOLD OF THE DorIAS. 


A week later I entered the office 
of the hotel to telephone for a car- 
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riage to take me to the stronghold 
of the Dorias at Dolceacqua (Sweet- 
water). The incongruity of this 
method of conveyance gave me a 
moment of poignant regret; I 
should so much rather have jour- 
neyed afoot to the ancestral home 
of the illustrious Ghibellines—or, 
better still, to arrive on a white 
palfrey! A merry jangle of bells 
and the crack of a driver’s whip 
announced the arrival of my eq- 
uipage, and a moment later I was 
on my way—but in a prosaic “vic- 
toria.” 

Soon I had left Bordighera and 
the road by the sea, and entered the 
broad peaceful valley of the 
Nervia. Had the season been spring 
the scene would have been aglow 
with oleanders, but in late Novem- 
ber the most vivid coloring was in 
the ruddy tints and mellow gold of 
dying grapevines. The escarpment 
of steep-terraced hillsides was an 
ever changing picture—the heights 
caught in a veritable ecstasy of sun- 
light, the low places dappled alter- 
nately with rose-tinged or dun- 
colored shadows. 

The slow dipping and rising of 
the hills gave a rhythm to the road 
that was leading me back to a 
stronghold of the Middle Ages, and 
the hot sun on aromatic under- 
brush drew out a fragrance that 
made one forgive it the bister of 
burnt grasses against scarred rocks 
and the dust-covered flowers that 
drooped their loveliness by the 
road’s edge. Our way curved along 
the winding river, the bed of which 
was almost dry (because of the 
season), but the broad stony area 
was dotted here and there with 
Shelving rock-pools, which were 
specked and clouded by countless 
forms of insect life. 

Soon we reached, through an ave- 
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nue of eucalyptus trees, the quaint 
town of Camporosso. In order to 
have at least a peep at the in- 
teresting and very old churches and 
fountains, I asked my driver to 
enter the narrow cobble-paved way 
that lay through the heart of the 
village. I had to leave the equipage 
to visit the ancient little Church of 
St. Peter, where one Prato, who laid 
siege to the Castle of Dolceacqua in 
1672, had taken refuge. In his 
flight Prato was caught at Cam- 
porosso by ducal troops, and, seeing 
the military possibilities of the 
tower and graveyard of St. Peter’s, 
entrenched himself there and in- 
flicted such loss upon his ad- 
versaries that they retreated to 
Dolceacqua, leaving many prison- 
ers in his hands. 

After a few moments of musing 
in the graveyard, with its sagging 
crosses and tombstones, guarded by 
one tottering cypress, I, remember- 
ing that my objective was still a 
long way off, restrained my desire 
to ramble through the labyrinth of 
dark and devious passages which 
beckoned to me through arched 
openings. I entered the waiting 
carriage to drive on. 

As we proceeded, the valley grew 
deeper, and so did the waters of the 
Nervia, while in many places the 
terraced hillsides were denuded of 
their silver-green olive groves, to 
make place for flower culture. 
Flashes of vivid-colored carnations, 
spicy magenta stocks, and huge 
ivory-white roses warmed the bare 
brown earth that nourished them. 
Before I realized the distance I had 
traversed, the massive towers and 
crumbling walls of the Doria 
stronghold loomed to the right— 
across the river. 

Set high upon a sheer facade of 
rock, well-nigh impregnable, the 





ruined castello had a curiously hu- 
man look—like some medieval 
giant whose sight had been seared 
by harrowing visions, the memory 
of which still gleamed from black- 
ened empty sockets. The only ap- 
proach to the stronghold was a 
highly arched footbridge of rare 
beauty; its simple sculptural lines 
revealed the dignity of Romanesque 
origin. Like a lovely rainbow of 
liquid gold, the old bridge spanned 
the blue waters, the interstices of 
its mellow stonework affording 
root-hold for lush green grasses and 
moss. 

As I gazed, through half-closed 
eyes, at this luminous, sun-kissed 
arch, dream figures of beplumed 
and armored knights, who rode in 
cavalcade, swept across it. Gay 


donzellas, gowned in scarlet and 
gold, mounted upon silver-shod 
palfreys; retainers with hawks and 


hounds—the colorful pageantry of 
bygone days! Here to Dolceacqua, 
Oberta Doria had come from Genoa, 
in 1278, to take possession of the 
best strategical position in the land, 
at a period when Guelph and 
Ghibelline swayed back and forth 
over Liguria in alternate victory 
and defeat, fighting, as one of the 
Popes said, “over names of which 
they did not even know the signif- 
icance!” 

Here, too, in the broad valleys of 
the Roya and the Nervia, the im- 
perial Dorias grew cruel with 
wealth and power, engaging those 
noble Guelphs, the Grimaldi of 
Monaco, in a succession of war- 
fares too rapid to follow! Mighty 
warriors, with breastplates and 
halberds glinting in the sun, had 
passed this way; but now, as I 
looked toward the huddled medie- 
val borgo at the far end of the 
bridge,—only an old crone issued! 
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Bent almost double, leaning on a 
staff, she crept out of one of the 
dark openings which burrowed the 
ancient borgo and slowly mounted 
the footbridge. On the summit of 
the span she stood motionless a 
moment (a veritable Witch of 
Endor!); then she raised her staff 
at the feudal stronghold, uttered a 
cackling laugh, and hobbled in my 
direction. I had left my carriage 
and was seated on the gnarled, pro- 
truding roots of an old olive by the 
roadside. 

Nearer came the crone—I looked 
into her face! How old was she? 
Had she centuries ago uttered an 
incantation, laying waste the regal 
grandeur which had so cruelly op- 
pressed the loyal burghers of these 
Ligurian valleys—men whose toil- 
bitten hands had kept feudal lords 
in ascendance on the heights, for- 
ever masters of those who lived 
below? The bent creature stood 
before me. All her bones were 
brittle and thin; in her hand was a 
knotted staff; her mind was but an 
empty laugh; and in her eyes were 
tears. 

The crone lifted her hand—in- 
voluntarily I shrank. But she only 
held out to me a few poor mar- 
guerites, withered like herself. In 
return for my coin she gave two 
hoarse caws; “Grazie, Grazie,” 
rasped from her parchment throat; 
then she was off down the road. 

The only way to the castello, 
short of scaling the precipitous 
rock, was through the purlieus from 
which the hag had come, and |! 
was irresistibly drawn across the 
bridge. A shudder ran through me 
as I left behind the warm Italian 
sun and entered a noisome dark 
way that led to the ruin. Halfway 
on my journey through arched 
passages, which rose and fell in a 
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mournful cadence, a mule, gray as 
a ghost, lunged by. Huge sacks 
of brushwood, slung pannier-wise 
across his back, compelled me to 
flatten myself against a damp evil- 
smelling wall; even then the brush 
caught in my hair and clothing, 
threatening to carry me along. At 
this point, I decided discretion was 
the better part of valor, and made 
a hasty retreat! 

I had read (in Mr. Scott’s 
delightful descriptions of the Rock 
Villages of the Riviera) that Dol- 
ceacqua was famous for wonder- 
fully good wine; a certain passage 
haunted me: “The deep, dark, 
vaulted cellars, where grapes are 
trodden during Autumn nights, 
ring with song and laughter,— 
while oil lamps flicker upon the 
gray old walls, and brawny arms 
are stained with ruby tinctures.” 
How fervently I hoped that the pro- 
cess of wine-making was now con- 
fined to the new Dolceacqua at the 
left of the river! 

I found a mild excitement pre- 
vailing in the piazza there. Carts 
and wagons of a traveling fair were 
drawn up in the square. A medley 
of merchandise was for sale— 
articles of clothing, Roman scarfs, 
Venetian beads. A_ bullock-cart, 
with high slatted sides, full of 
bleating sheep. Song birds, pitifully 
limp and mute, hanging from fes- 
tooned strings, their tiny blue 
breasts iridescent as enamel in the 
sun. A peasant, in a colored smock, 
bought a string of beads for a 
buxom contadina. 

Near the woman a slender girl- 
child stood, gazing longingly at 
some rabbits in a crate. The beau- 
tiful white creatures, with pink- 
lined ears laid back, were nibbling 
red-gold carrots. In order to bend 
over the crate the child had to 
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lower a great bundle of faggots 
from her head. Her joy knew no 
bounds when I made her the happy 
possessor of the handsomest speci- 
men in the crate. One grimy hand 
clutched the squirming pink ears; 
with the other she miraculously 
contrived to hoist the heavy burden 
of faggots again to her head! Erect 
and proud, she marched away over 
the golden-bronze span—to some 
rookery in the medieval borgo 
which she called home. A braver 


figure, I fancy, never crossed that 
bridge! 

Before leaving the scene I penned 
a word picture of Dolceacqua: 


Stronghold, clinging to the sky- 
line ridge, 

Silhouetted lone, above the mist, 

Where mountains swim forever 
past, 

With lifted heads, through seas of 
amethyst; 

Perched far up on rocky pinnacle 

(Cowardly location of the great), 

At your feet cluster humble 
hovels— 

A protecting ring of low estate! 


WaALLepD Roaps oF ITALY. 


As I drove back through the 
quiet valley in the still light of late 
afternoon, I became lost in specula- 
tions—errant and germane to the 
scene about me. - When we reached 
fhe sea, I knew that somewhere, 
unknowingly, I must have crossed 
the old Roman Road—that tried 
thread of steel which runs all the 
way from the ancient Forum in 
Rome into France, and never 
really is broken, though it may dis- 
appear momentarily in the tangle 
of an olive grove or be blurred by 
some moldering ravine. 

I thought of the stream of life- 
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blood which had flowed through 
this great artery from the time of 
Julius Cesar to the World War. 
How much precious blood had been 
spilled in siege and sack and pil- 
lage! And I blessed those quiet 
walled roads that ran away 
from the fret and struggle of na- 
tions, leading back into the very 
heart of Italian life as it is 
lived, and has been lived for cen- 
turies, in innumerable medieval 
towns. 

Not for me, perhaps, the lure of 
Florence and Venice, nor the gran- 
deur that is Rome, but I promised 
myself to answer the call of the 
little walled roads of Liguria—and 
tread the paths early pilgrims had 
made in primeval devotion! 


Wandering roads of Italy, 
Walled by wordless fantasy, 
Whither are you leading me? 
Like quicksilver you are spilt 
Where brave aloe-lances tilt,— 
Or along a convent wall 
Into shadowed ways you fall. 
Walled roads of Italy 
Whither are you leading me? 


Up over creviced rock, 
Past crimson pink and stock, 
Up where the olives flock— 
I follow after! 
On to a hoary rock, 
Massed high with block on block, 
Clinging still with crumbling hands, 
Here an ancient village stands— 
Gray roads of Italy 
Whither are you leading me? 


In through a darkened wall, 
Deep down, and under all, 
Till out and up I crawl 
Under blue Ligurian skies! 
Here clings a little shrine 
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Caught in a sheltered nook,— 

Fashioned by peasant hands, 

Rough-hewn but brave, it stands 

Holding close the Virgin’s form 
With her Holy Child. 


Here on a sunny wall 

I rest to view it all; 

Below, a shelving river bed, 

Within a lovely valley spread, 

Holds broken arch—that was a 
bridge 

When Saracen and Corsair hid— 

And then gave mighty battle! 

Now the almond blossom’s flush 

Spreads its bloom, its glowing 
blush, 

Where a watchful shepherd 

Guards his sheep. 


Holding to the jagged rocks, 
A mountaineer, on muleback, 
Stops to rest his beast 
And guide his swaying pack— 
The sound of bells upon his back 
Comes drifting up to me; 
Great whirls of dust betray the 
track 

He follows to the sea! 

Old roads of Italy 

Whither are you leading me? 


On, where hill-shadows glide; 

Out, where tall mountains stride; 

But never, never side by side, 

Rush headlong to the sea; 

There soft waves may lap my feet, 

Mayhap I'll see a silken sail 

Caught by zephyrs soft and fleet 

And shall I visit distant isles 

With treasures rare, where all 
beguiles? 


On to that sapphire sea, 
Gold roads of Italy,— 
Where’er you’re leading me 
I follow after! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





ETHNA CARBERY—POET OF THE CELTS. 


By CHARLOTTE EATON. 


(With a Memoir by Seumas MacManus.) 


ROM the hand of Seumas Mac- 
Manus has come to me a little 
book, The Four Winds of Eirinn, 
that, like all beautiful things, as 
John Keats put it, “is a joy for- 
ever.” Some years ago, at Concord, 
Mass., I had been carried away by 
the charm of a few quotations in a 
sample copy of Poet Lore that had 
been sent me; so charmed, indeed, 
that I had written of this poet 
without knowing who she was, or 
having the least clew to her life or 
personality. Later, however, when 
it was made known to me that she 
was the wife of Seumas MacManus, 
I drew these slight first impressions 
together, and they were published 
in a Saturday issue of The New 
York Evening Post. 

The appearance of that article 
brought me a note of thanks from 
Mr. MacManus, who invited me to 
hear him talk to children in Green- 
wich Village (my first entrée to 
that quaint section of the city), of 
which it is enough to say, “I came, 
I saw,” but, unlike the great Julius 
Cesar, was myself conquered; 
nevertheless, I enjoyed those weird 
tales of Celtic lore as thoroughly as 
did the youngsters themselves. 
Later, as we drank green tea, pre- 
pared by the board (the entertain- 
ment took place at a children’s 
library building), and ate cake dec- 
crated with Irish harps of green 
Sugar, from a table strewn with 
Shamrocks and redolent with green 
roses,—it happening to be the Sev- 
enteenth of March,—I was im- 


patient to hear something of this 
rare, poetic spirit from the lips of 
one who knew her so intimately; 
but the hour and place, I knew, 
were not propitious. Yet, such is 
the magic that Nature enfolds for 
us in her envelope of mystery, that 
this time, I come upon my subject 
with a warm, vivid memory of 
Seumas MacManus, sitting by his 
own hearthstone, his own child 
upon his knee, his eyes in their 
passionate memory and patriotism 
actually emitting rays of blue fire, 
talking of Ethna Carbery, her life, 
activities, and her regrettable death 
at the age of thirty. 

Dear me! What a tragic age to 
die, when one is palpitating with 
life and its fullness. He brought 
me a photo made in her twenty- 
fifth year—a face reflective, high- 
minded, satisfying. “It is a face of 
great refinement,” I said, at which 
there was a silence as tender as the 
falling of a rose leaf upon water. 
Then I put the question to Mr. Mac- 
Manus that I asked myself long ago, 
at the time of the first writing: 
Where did you find that sweet 
singer, and, having found her, what 
inspired you to take her to the, 
haven of your heart and to a fixed 
place in the firmament of Ireland’s 
first-magnitude stars? And her own 
line flitted across my memory, 
“With joy before us like a star to 
point the pleasant way.” 

In the following memoir, of his 
own writing, sent me on another 
day, and one of the most beautiful 
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appreciations that has ever come to 
my hand, my questions are an- 
swered. 

* * * 


I have wanted, and long waited, 
to write a biography of Ethna Car- 
bery. But I could not enough pro- 
ject myself out of myself to do it. 
I could not get the detached point 
of view necessary for the right 
doing of such a work. 

The hundreds who knew her 
personally have wanted to see her 
biography set down. Thousands 
who came to know her in spirit are 
wishful to have her pictured to 
them. ‘Some day I shall find the 
right person to do the work rightly. 
Meantime I want to set down here 
some details which will partly 
satisfy the desires of her friends— 
and which will also be of use to a 
future biographer. 


Ethna Carbery’s most conspic- 
uous qualities were her lovingness, 
her lovableness, and her intense 
patriotism. 

The good Lord bestows on many 
people the gift of loving—on others 
the gift of being loved. He crowns 
a rare few with the double gift. 
Ethna Carbery was one of the 
blessed few. And amongst the few, 
so marked was she by the lavish- 
ness of her blessing that not only 
those who knew her much, and 
those who knew her slightly, but 
also many who merely saw her, 
still carry with them a wondering, 
beautiful sense of her singular 
radiance—her singular bounteous- 
ness both in love-giving and in love- 
taking. 

A poor old woman from a back 
street in Donegal Town said to me, 
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“Ach, sure it was the oddest thing 
under the sun, how many of us 
who never had the luck to split lips 
to her, loved her after only seeing 
her walk the street!” 

That .remark, from a humble 
and hardship-ridden creature, illu- 
minates Ethna Carbery’s leading 
quality, just as much as does the 
following testimony from a woman 
of intellectual and literary gifts: 
“What remains with me most re- 
garding her is her _ exquisite 
womanliness—some kind of a soft 
sweetness that kept round her like 
a halo. I can hardly explain what 
I mean to you—you know I’ve met, 
at one time or another, all the 
finest women in Ireland, but have 
not met one that could come near 
her as a woman. I think it was her 
sympathy that made her so lovable 
—to me, her loss was by far the 
very bitterest that my life has 
known, and that though I met her 
but half a dozen times.” 

The adjective exquisite here used 
to describe her womanliness, is the 
one word that defines it. Though, 
in a country of poets, she was re- 
markable as a poet, yet, in a coun- 
try of womanly women, she was 
still more remarkable as a woman. 

Events prove that she had the 
gift of imprisoning her love and her 
lovableness in the winged words 
she gave to the world—from which 
words their fragrance now, and 
always shall, exhale. A woman in 
America, one of the thousands who 
came to know Ethna Carbery post- 
humously only, through her poems 
and prose, held in her closed hand, 
for some tense moments, an object 
that Ethna Carbery had used—and 
said after the little tense silence, 
“I love Ethna Carbery as if I used 
to walk with her.” 

Ethna Carbery’s mind was an 
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enchanted garden filled with fra- 
grance and the caroling of birds— 
where reigned joy-giving perpetual 
spring—and whose blue-domed sky, 
knowing no clouds, blessed the 
mornings with manna and the 
nights with peace. She might well 
have been looking into her own soul 
when she wrote her poem, “My 
Dearest”: 


“I think if angels took her hand 
And led her where God’s pas- 
tures are, 
And knelt her at His feet, He 
swift 
Would frame her in a splendid 
star, 
And place her in a sea of light 
To cheer and gladden all the 
night. 


“Only, life grows more beautiful 
While she walks with us un- 
afraid, 
Interpreting with saintly speech 
The heaven in which her soul 
hath stayed; 
Impressing still its finer sense 
Upon our dull intelligence.”* 


Ethna Carbery was of that nature 
that unreservedly drew women’s 


confidences. On the faintest pre- 
text, and on the slightest acquaint- 
ance, too, women would unburden 
to her their joys and their woes, 
their wrongs and their romances. 
But especially did they delight to 
sing their sorrows into her sym- 
pathetic soul. Many a time was I 
forced to shield her from sisters 
who imagined they had great sor- 
rows, and hungered to have her 
share these sorrows with them. 
1The poems quoted in this article are taken 
from Ethna Carbery’s The Four Winds cf 
Etrinn, published by M. H. Gill & Son, 


Dublin, and the Irish Publishing Co., Box 
1300, New York City. 
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She, herself, too keenly feeling, 
never objected. Because she knew 
that her hopeful heart could help, 
she never spared herself. Whether 
the imparted litany of woes chanted 
in her patient ear was imaginary or 
real, always her golden optimism, 
and her unsounded wells of love, 
did help. Hardly ever did we leave 
a house, even after a short visit, 
without Ethna Carbery’s being 
weighted with the confidences of 
the household’s womankind. And 
often those who hungered to have 
her share their confidences were 
women who might have been her 
mother or grandmother. 

On one of our little tours we 
stopped an hour for dinner at an 
inn—the melancholy landlady of 
which we never saw before, and, it 
was probable, would never see 
again. Yet, on leaving, Ethna Car- 
bery carried with her the whole 
sad history of a generation that 
was gone and of a generation that 
was only coming on. She knew the 
landlady’s worries, woes, debts, en- 
tanglements, and ink-black pros- 
pects. As we went away, she ban- 
tered me because I showed some ir- 
ritation at the woman’s unreason- 
able presumption upon the good 
nature of an utter stranger, and she 
pleasedly pointed out the fact that 
we had left behind us a cheery, 
smiling, human being, where we 
had met a croaking raven. 

It was a wise provision of Prov- 
idence that endowed her so richly 
with joy that gushed eternally from 
an inexhaustible fountain, and 
with optimism that was intrepid— 
otherwise she must have bent 
under the burdens that were con- 
stantly being piled on her—burdens 
which, courageously, she seemed to 
welcome. To all weary, wandering 
souls, that carried a load and 
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sought for a place to rest it, the 
gates of her love flew open. Every 
sorrow-stricken beggar for sym- 
pathy who limped down the way 
was brought in, warmed, and re- 
freshed at her heart’s glowing 
hearth, and sent forward with the 
morning sun on his face. Hers 
was the richer riches which are ac- 
quired by giving instead of getting. 

But it must be remembered that 
the confidences showered upon her 
were not all sad ones. Her girl 
friends’ and women friends’ ro- 
mances were constantly rejoicing 
her. For there never lived a woman 
who more dearly loved romance 
than she. It was the savor of life 
to her. In her fancy, romance was 
both crowned and haloed—one of 
the most joyful things in the 
world. She delighted in the ro- 
mance of a friend—even of an 
acquaintance—as if it were her 
own. The ups and downs and in- 
tricacies of the courtship of her 
family’s household maid, she fol- 
lowed breathlessly. For of course 
the maid confided to her—like 
everyone else, could not refrain 
from confiding to her—every little 
step in the development of her ro- 
mance. The newest turn in Bettie’s 
courting was one of the very first, 
most absorbingly interesting bits of 
intelligence with which she could 
greet you, a favored one, on your 
arrival to visit her. Romance, for 
her, was the world’s food, drink, 
and lodging. And if every boy and 
girl on earth could have, and live 
in, their sweet romance, then 
earth was heaven’s threshold. For, 
in her great simplicity of heart— 
and it should be recorded that her 
simplicity of heart was royally 
magnificent—she considered that 
her own rare ideal of romance 
was the workaday romance which, 
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pack-a-back, was perpetually 
knocking at the heart of youth, 
and clamoring for admission. 

Romance was the flower-filled, 
bird-haunted grove that surrounded 
the house of love. This grove was 
a place for play; but the house was 
a place for prayer. In the grove 
were sweet chanting, gay dancing, 
and merry calling. But in the house 
—which to enter one put off one’s 
shoes—was a sacred hush—too 
sacred to be broken except by whis- 
pered syllables. Her ideal of love, 
its wonder, its awe, its joy, its holi- 
ness, was rarely and sacredly beau- 
tiful. And to sacrifice oneself for 
the one beloved was life’s supreme 
privilege. To her intense feeling on 
this point she gives expression in 
several of her poems. In “For- 
saken”: 


“If it were mine to go 
His comrade through the world, 
I'd walk before, and meet 
Each sorrow that is hurled 
On his dear head. God pity me 
Who bide at home while such 
things be.” 


“To The Comely Four of Aran” she 
also prays: 


“His bright head be your care, 
O tender Saints and fair! 
Be you his mantle in the dew and 
rain, 
His shelter from the cold, 
The staff within his hold, 
And mine the grieving be, the cold, 
the pain.” 


They that bring to Ethna Car- 
bery’s poems no knowledge of love 
will there discover knowledge of it; 
and they that bring to them a deep 
knowledge of love will find their 
knowledge still deepened. 
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With her, love was life’s resplen- 
dent crown. 


II. 


Through all her span—childhood, 
girlhood, and what of womanhood 
was hers—Ireland was the dearest 
thing on earth to her. Of and for 
Ireland she always thought in- 
tensely, and wrought, passionately. 
For her country’s sake she would 
gladly sacrifice everything else that 
she prized—and joyously sacrifice 
herself. I have never known one 
other in whom patriotism was such 
a sublime, such an absorbing and 
consuming passion. She loved all 


who worked for Ireland. She wor- 
shiped all who died for Ireland. 
How intensely her heart glowed 
with the white flame of patriotism 
I'll not try to tell—her works show 


it. 

She was admirably unconscious 
of the rareness of her patriotic pas- 
sion. She only recognized it as a 
natural feeling. Her humility was 
such that she did not reckon her- 
self among the patriots — only 
thought of herself as one of the 
crowd who tried to encourage the 
patriots with their earnest but idle 
plaudits. 

That same exquisite humility of 
soul pervaded all her activities. She 
never thought of herself as a leader 
in any realm—only as an appre- 
ciator of the brave ones who led. 
She never thought of herself as a 
true poet—only as a lover, a far-off 
humble worshiper of true poets. 
She did not crave to have people ap- 
plauding her work and call it fine. 
She ambitioned with it to win peo- 
ple to love Ireland and to work for 
ireland—with it to raise Ireland’s 
drooping heart, and to sing away 
some of Ireland’s sorrow. The 
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woman who had the most oppor- 
tunity to know Ethna Carbery’s soul 
as laid bare in her work, day by day 
for years, her friend Alice Milligan, 
says, “The quality that struck me 
most was that none of her work 
was done with a view of achieve- 
ment so much as service to Ireland. 
She did not write with the view of 
becoming a noted person—her tal- 
ents were dedicated—it was there- 
fore that she had such a genuine 
delight in the work of others, and 
was so admiring and helpful to 
young writers entering on the same 
path.” 

Her greatest privilege, her high- 
est ambition, was to encourage and 
to applaud real workers, those who 
had the courage and ability to 
achieve. 

Ethna Carbery and Alice Milligan 
were leaders—leaders, too (as the 
wise ones thought), of a forlorn 
hope. 

It was just a few years after the 
death of Parnell, when Ireland had 
slipped back in the Slough of 
Despond,—when Ireland’s hopes 
seemed shattered, and all patriotic 
work for Ireland was completely 
arrested,—that these two gallant 
young girls, seeing their duty, 
stepped into the breach, and 
founded the little magazine, the 
Shan Van Vocht, for the rallying of 
the scattered and disheartened few 
who, in the wilderness, still had not 
entirely lost faith in  Ireland’s 
cause. 

For three and a half years these 
two girls edited the magazine, and 
managed it. They themselves wrote 
almost all of the magazine. From 
the world’s four corners, wherever 
there were faithful Irish exiled, 
they compiled the subscription list 
to the magazine. They read the 
proofs. They kept the books. They 
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conducted the correspondence. 
With their own hands they folded 
and addressed every copy that was 
to go out, and affixed every stamp 
that was to carry it on its journey 
to Ireland’s faithful soldiers, vet- 
erans and the recruits. Many and 
many a weary day they spent 
drudging in the office, and wearily 
trudged home to Ethna Carbery’s 
father’s house in Donegal Park on 
the outskirts of Belfast, there to 
swallow their tea, and sit down on 
opposite sides of the same table, 
turning out poem and story for the 
next issue, and writing long letters 
of help and hope and encourage- 
ment—these worn and _ wearied 
girls—to their subscribers, corre- 
spondents, and friends in Ireland, 
England, France, America, South 
Africa, India, Australia. And they 
invariably rejuvenated and _ re- 
freshed themselves in thus hearten- 
ing and encouraging others. 

They rallied to them the faithful 
in exile, and the half hopeless at 
home. They inspired patriotic 
writers to lift again the pen that 
had fallen from their despairing 
fingers. And fhey inspired new 
ones, young ones, to take up the 
pen and aid in the work for Ireland. 
The rallying call of these two girls 
was heard wherever, around the 
world, a patriotic Irishman had 
halted in his wanderings. And 
from the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the globe came the response 
to their call—and through the little 
Shan Van Vocht, in that dark hour 
for Ireland, they gathered to them 
a regiment of Ireland’s truest lovers 
—the fruitful nucleus for the far 
greater army that was soon to fol- 
low. It was these two girls, with 
their wonderful little magazine, pa- 
triotic, poetic, firing, stimulating, 
that revived Ireland’s spirit when it 
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seemed dead, and turned the tide 
of Ireland’s fortune when to many 
it had seemed flown forever. With 
this revival of Ireland’s poetry and 
Ireland’s patriotism came the 
beginning of the Great Revival. 
And when to-day I find foreigners 
—and even some of their Irish im- 
itators—expatiating upon the great 
service of Mr. Yeats, and maybe 
some other equally far-off ones, in 
reviving his country’s literature, I 
smile amusedly. Mr. Yeats, by the 
way, was almost the only Irish 
writer of the day who did not con- 
tribute any of his work to the little 
magazine. He knew the brave 
girls and knew the work they were 
trying to do. It was he, indeed, who, 
a year or so before they began their 
task, brought the two girls together 
—brought Alice Milligan to the 
home of Ethna Carbery to make 
known to each other the two bril- 
liant girl poets of Belfast. 

These girls, then, with their won- 
derful little magazine started the 
so-called Irish Revival. And with 
the earnest few men who were then 
devoting themselves to the Gaelic 
Revival, Ethna Carbery and Alice 
Milligan plowed the ground and 
sowed the seed for the Gaelic har- 
vest that soon followed. 


III. 


Ethna Carbery was the most 
singularly joyous-hearted mortal 
whom I ever knew. Every morning 
she woke in gladness to begin a 
glad day. And each succeeding day 
was to her a new, joyous adven- 


ture. In her happy memory, every 
day that she had lived was a haloed 
day. With glad thankfulness bub- 
bling at her heart’s brim, she told 
me many a time that there was no 
day of all her past life that she 
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would not gladly live again. The 
days that are, the days that were, 
and the days that will be, were 
alike to her. Past, present, and 
future blended in the mystical, 
magical, colorful Tir-na-n’og in 
which all her days merged— 
wherein all her days she walked. 
Hers was an inner radiant joy, 
shining through, which all who met 
her saw and felt. That inner joy it 
was which gave to her voice and to 
her manner the caressing quality 
that marked them—and gave her 
her peculiar sweetness, softness, 
sympathy, deep as the ocean and 
wide as the world. That it was 
which created the rare atmosphere 
of peace, love, sweetness, goodness 
which she carried with her—an at- 
mosphere that was balm_ to 
wounded ones, uplift to the pressed, 
courage to the faltering. That 
inner joy it was which made Ethna 


Carbery the May Day of the poets’ 
fancy, clothed in flesh, to fairy 
music walking abroad and scatter- 
ing flowers wherever she went. 

Her childhood and girlhood by 


Belfast Lough, where, with her 
brother and sister and a constant 
stream of visiting young friends 
from the city, she played, rambled 
and read, yachted and bathed, was 
indeed happy—but not more so 
than was her young womanhood 
passed upon the beautiful swelling 
slope of bold Cave Hill—four miles 
inland. It was in their Glencoe 
home here that she began seeking 
with the pen to express her soul. 
This longing to express herself 
upon paper was hastened, I am 
sure, by the literary stimulation she 
always got on her Dublin visits— 
to the home of the Tynans, usually. 

Her literary work quickly 
reached a high level—quickly, for 
the two reasons that the poetic 
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flame was in her breast, and her fine 
taste and wide reading had given 
her easy power of expression. 

As in every work to which her 
ready hand turned, she joyed in 
writing. She wrote with ease. She 
was prolific in ideas. They flowed 
fast as the pen could record them. 
Her fancy was rich and rainbow- 
tinted. Her imagination seethed 
and bubbled and overflowed. She 
never could take enough time from 
her other activities to record all the 
fine thoughts that in her fertile 
brain jostled for expression. 

In themes for poems she was 
very wealthy. Poems were always 
singing themselves in her soul. 
And when she lifted the pen they 
wrote themselves. Sometimes a 
poem came to her in a flash, com- 
pleted. With the wand the fairies 
gave her, she struck the gray rock 
on the hillside and, lo, a beautiful 
poem! 

The tinkling of the bell for tea 
in their home, on an afternoon 
when she had some girl friends 
visiting her, gave her a mysterious 
little revelation of fairyland. She 
let her friends go with her sister 
Maggie to the dining room, while 
she wrote her poem “Tir-na-n’og” 
—and then joined them. In our 
home on the Eske’s estuary in 
Donegal, one evening, she quitted 
me in the middle of a discussion 
that she might give an order to the 
maid. I had to wait ten minutes 
for her return—but when she came 
back she read to me, off a scrap of 
wrapping paper, “The Curse of 
Mora,” lacking two lines of being 
complete. As she entered the 
twilit kitchen, a flame, suddenly 
leaping in the fire, flicked her eyes 
and gave her the poem—which she 
instantly scribbled out at _ the 
kitchen table. The fifth and sixth 
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lines for the fourth stanza, which 
were lacking, I then supplied. Of 
course, only few of her poems wrote 
themselves in this instantaneous 
way. But her more deliberate ones 
were still written with pleasant 
ease. 
IV. 


Her mother was a _ Donegal 
woman, filled with the traditions of 
Donegal. And in turn Ethna Car- 
bery, through her childhood, be- 
came saturated with those tradi- 
tions. So Donegal was the beau- 
tiful land of romance to her. And 
Donegal’s hero, Red Hugh, was her 
most cherished hero. Donegal hun- 
ger had always held her. So it 
was befitting that she should even- 
tually come to Donegal to live— 
should we say, to die? 

Yet it was not till the harvest 
that she had the joy of resting her 


eyes on the Hills of her Heart, and 


walking among them. She, her 
sister Maggie, Alice Milligan 
(always a victim of Donegal hunger 
too), and Tomas O’Concannon 
came then to Donegal for the pur- 
pose of holding feiseanna, which 
we organized, and for which they 
brought prizes. Tomas, pining in 
exile, had been fired and inspired 
by the work the girls were doing 
through the Shan Van Vocht—espe- 
cially by the Gaelic propaganda 
with which they were stirring and 
heartening the scattered Gaels, and 
paving the way for the spread of 
the Gaelic League. In far-away 
Mexico, he, wandering, had heard 
their call, and had enthusiastically 
responded—with both purse and 
pen. He had become one of their 
dearest, stanchest friends. He had 
now come home to Ireland, ready 
to throw himself into the revival 
work with all the extraordinary 
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energy and ardor which was hence- 
forth to signalize him among Irish 
workers. 

That little tour, in Donegal of 
her heart’s love, was a bath of 
delight to Ethna Carbery. Bames 
Mor, Lough Eske, Donegal, Inver 
Bay, Glenfin, Shabh Liag—gave re- 
freshment to her hungering soul. 
They were glad dreams come true! 
Along glens that had always been 
gilded and hills that had always 
been haloed in her fancy, she 
walked entranced, absorbing joy 
and inspiration. That soul-satisfy- 
ing visit was for her marked by the 
golden milestone on life’s march. 

I had met and made the acquaint- 
ance of Ethna Carbery and Alice 
Milligan two years previous to their 
Donegal visit. I had contributed to 
the second and almost every suc- 
ceeding number of the Shan Van 
Vocht. In their dividing up of the 
contributors and friends of the 
magazine, who were to be kept in 
close touch with, and encouraged, 
the young schoolmaster from the 
mountains of Donegal was, because 
of her love of Donegal, assigned to 
Ethna Carbery. At Easter the 
young schoolmaster was sent as 
delegate from his home association 
to the Teachers’ Annual Congress 
in Belfast. On a morning of Easter 
week I met Alice Milligan, drudg- 
ing like a charwoman in the office 
of the paper. On the afternoon of 
the same day I met Ethna Carbery 
at Alice Milligan’s home. And we 
spent that evening at Ethna Car- 
bery’s charming home under the 
Cave Hill—a home that was awe- 
inspiring to the very raw moun- 
tain boy in his homespuns. Yet 
with Ethna’s Donegal mother dom- 
inating a Donegal-hungry group, it 
was a Donegal evening which |! 
shall never forget—and an evening, 
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too, which opened up to the moun- 
tainy boy the Eden of the great 
world and the intellectual world. 

I was their most constant con- 
tributor thence till I departed for 
America in the fall of ’98. In the 
spring of that year I turned the key 
in my little school for the last time 
—primarily because I thirsted to 
write entirely—and secondly be- 
cause the good authorities were 
making my teaching career uncom- 
fortable and were likely any day to 
deprive mankind of my services as 
an Irish national schoolmaster. 
For, during the eight years (begin- 
ning in boyhood) of my teaching, 
when, officially, the Irish national 
schoolmaster dared not, I had con- 
sidered it the conscientious duty of 
an Irish schoolmaster to instill in 
his pupils—and of the adults of his 
district—undivided loyalty to their 
country, and undivided disloyalty 
(as they termed it) to their coun- 
try’s spoliator. Consequently, I 
ended my career as I began it, a 
third class teacher—because there 
was no fourth class. 

In the Shan Van Vocht, the 
month after my sailing, Ethna Car- 
bery’s poem, “Paistin Fionn,” pub- 
lished over the purposely mislead- 
ing initials E. D. M. (and the author- 
ship of which I did not learn till 
nearly three years later), expressed 
the regret and sympathy felt by a 
deeply sympathetic friend at the 
Sudden and sad-hearted departure 
of the mountainy boy. 


“Oh, Paistin Fionn, but it vexed her 
sore, 

The day you turned from your 

J mother’s door, 

For the wide gray sea, and the 
strife and din 

That lie beyond, where the ships 
go in.” 
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None else of all his friends was 
so overjoyed as was Ethna Carbery, 
when, within eight months, the 
mountainy boy had got entrance to 
every leading magazine in America 

and successfully published his 
first American book (dedicated to 
the friend whom he most es- 
teemed, Ethna Carbery)—and 
firmly established himself in the 
American writing world—and was 
sailing back to Donegal to assume 
his new career. 

Two years afterward Ethna Car- 
bery came with him to his moun- 
tains—-her mountains—the pur- 
pling hills that had from infancy 
been beckoning her poet soul. At 
Revelinn, on the estuary of the 
rolling Eske, just directly opposite 
the Abbey of Donegal, where the 
Four Masters had lovingly toiled 
for Ireland—and a bowshot from 
the old castle in which her hero, 
Red Hugh, had held royal court— 
in a house and scene beautifully 
pictured by Alice Milligan in her 
“House of the Apple-Trees”—Ethna 
Carbery settled down to her new 
life. “Oh, it is glorious here!” she 
wrote to a dear friend in Dublin. 
“Sea, and bay, and river, and dear 
beautiful shadowy hills! I live 
poetry.” 

In the little while that God left 
her on the Eske she penned many 
of the finest poems that flowed 
from her overflowing soul. She 
worked over, too, the stories, 
equally beautiful as the poems, 
which now form her rarely poetic 
book of stories, The Passionate 
Hearts. And also, from the leading 
story in that book, she sketched 
out, and was elaborating the plan 
for a novel, which, if it had been 
permitted her to write, would have 
given Ireland a new classic. 

And thus, when she was elatedly 
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congratulating herself that her 
work for Ireland was begun in 
earnest, she suddenly found the 
Noiseless One leaning over her 
shoulder, taking the pen from her 
eager hand, and, across the well- 
begun page, writing—Finis. 


V. 


Ethna Carbery was _Ireland’s 
singing handmaid. By both great 
and humble she has been taken to 
the Irish heart. As years pass, her 
place in the Irish heart will be even 
more firmly established. She was 
the Irish poet of what is known as 
the Revival period. In some qual- 
ities, other of the Irish poets of the 
period surpass Ethna Carbery. But 
in the wide range and sum of poetic 
qualities she was not only unsur- 
passed, but unequaled. 

She was the Irish poet of the 
period—not, however, merely be- 
cause of her higher poetic quality, 
but for the far larger reason that 
she reached direct to the Irish heart 
with a success unapproached by 
any Irish poet in a century. The 
poet critic, Joyce Kilmer, consider- 
ing her in a still wider aspect, rates 
her as “one of the few great poets 
of the last hundred years.” Her 
books, The Four Winds of Eirinn 
and The Passionate Hearts, were 
bought up by high and low with an 
avidity unknown in the Irish book 
world for a century. Her books, 
rapidly running through edition 
after edition, were to be found, well 
thumbed and well worn, in thou- 
sands of the little cottages in the 
remotest mountains of Ireland. 
This is, I think, the supreme proof 
of her Irish greatness—her priority 
as Ireland’s national poet. 

While she lived, she was a quiet 
strong nationalizing force. Since 
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she passed, she has been every year 
an infinitely stronger nationalizing 
force. She has won hosts of young 
Irish men and women to nationality. 
She has strengthened and devel- 
oped their nationality in other hosts 
that needed it. Even where it was 
unnoticed by the workers, the spirit 
of Ethna Carbery has been a leaven 
working in the mass of every na- 
tional movement in the present cen- 
tury. 

A few—very few, thank God—of 
our leading literary men laid down 
the maxim that literature is lit- 
erature only when it serves no use- 
ful end—above all, no national end. 
If literature aided Ireland, it then 
ceased to be literature—and ceased 
to be worthy. Ethna Carbery’s work 
was designedly national—and inci- 
dentally aimed at being literature. 
Yet I have no doubt that her work 
will, in Ireland, be prized as lit- 
erature of a rare order, when much 
of the writings of the orthodox ones 
will be neglected or forgotten. 

Her spirit has traveled, with her 
writings, to the four ends of the 
earth, and won to her standard 
crusading enthusiasts. Out of the 
most unexpected quarters, from 
time to time, I get letters from 
ardent souls who pour forth their 
gratefulness for having come to 
know Ethna Carbery—letters from 
people of diverse nationalities and 
in most diverse walks of life—prov- 
ing the universality of the Irish 
Poet’s genius. A day laborer on 
the streets of a Pacific Coast city 
writes me a letter, in the course of 
which he says, “The Four Winds of 
Eirinn is my companion going to 
work these weeks. When I am 
resting under a wall at lunch time, 
I am reading it. God bless the 
beautiful heart of her that left us 
these beautiful messages!” 
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I wish I could set down here— 
which I cannot—some of the beau- 
tiful laments, prose and poem, 
written by various ones upon the 
loss of Ethna Carbery. Many 
laments were written but the 
lament has never been heard. It 
lies deep in the heart’s depths of 
all who knew her—of all the many 
who loved her and lost her. For, 
in her passing, many lost. Ireland 
lost. The world lost. 

Ethna Carbery’s bones lie in the 
little graveyard of Inver. There, 
under the weeping trees, with the 
mournful brown mountains in the 
distance stretching their loving 
arms around her, sleeps Ethna Car- 
bery—Ethna Carbery’s body. 

That her soul sleeps not, Ireland 
knows. 


* * * 


After these methories, recorded 
in the inimitable style of Mr. Mac- 
Manus, what is there for me to say, 
who knows Ethna Carbery only 
through the medium of printer’s 
ink, like so many others? Nothing 
—only that my delight in expres- 
sion is so great, where my heart has 
been touched, that I, too, must lay 
my laurel leaf upon her grave, a 
leaf that time is destined to twine 
into her wreath of amaranth. 

It was at the anniversary of her 
death that I first met Mr. Mac- 
Manus, and it was not difficult for 
me to understand his reticence that 
day in Greenwich Village in speak- 
ing of his loss. Such losses are 
among the great experiences that 
pass into the sacred places of the 
soul, to keep the heart pure, in the 
midst of life’s din and turmoil; and 
it is because they are guarded in 
the silence that they give us their 
blessing of peace, so that the sense 
of loss is at last swallowed up in 
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the blessedness of memory. Yet it 
is a tragic thing, this annunciation 
of death while one is young and oc- 
cupied with the familiar little 
household tasks, full of youth’s 
lifeful joys and seekings. One’s 
heart is wrung with the pity of it. 
Does the coming of death approach 
with such strong conviction as to 
assume an actual presence? One 
asks oneself in dismay. 


THE Love-TALKER. 


“I met the Love-Talker one eve in 
the glen, 

He was handsomer than any of 
our handsome young men, 

His eyes were blacker than the 
sloe, his voice sweeter far 

Than the crooning of old Kevin’s 
pipes beyond in Coolnagar. 


“I was bound for the milking with 
a heart fair and free— 

My grief! my grief! that bitter 
hour drained the life from 
me; 

I thought him human _ lover, 
though his lips on mine were 
cold, 

And the breath of death blew keen 
on me within his hold. 


“I know not what way he came, no 

shadow fell behind, 

But all the sighing rushes swayed 
beneath a fairy wind 

The thrush ceased its singing, a 
mist crept about, 

We two clung together—with the 
world shut out. 


“Beyond the ghostly mist I could 
hear my cattle low, 

The little cow from Ballina, clean 
as driven snow, 

The dun cow from Kerry, 
roan from Inisheer, 


the 
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Oh, pitiful their calling—and his 
whispers in my ear! 


“His eyes were a fire; his words 
were a snare; 
I cried my mother’s name, but no 
help was there; 
I made the blessed Sign: then he 
gave a dreary moan, 
A wisp of cloud went floating by, 
and I stood alone. 


“Running ever thro’ my head is an 
old-time rune— 
“Who meets the Love-Talker must 
weave her shroud soon.’ 
My mother’s face is furrowed with 
the salt tears that fall, 
But the kind eyes of my father are 
the saddest sight of all. 


“I have spun the fleecy lint and 
now my wheel is still, 

The linen length is woven for my 
shroud fine and chill, 

I shall stretch me on the bed 

where a happy maid I lay— 

Pray for the soul of Mdire Og at 
dawning of the day!” 


The eerie tone of this affects one 
like a shock almost, and would be 
uncanny, but for the friendly 
touches, the “dun cow from Kerry 
and the roan from Inisheer.” These 
naive references to familiar things 
of daily use save it, bringing home 
to us with heartbreaking intensity 
the universality of the experience; 
for have we not all known some one 
very dear to us, who felt, and car- 
ried as a torch within the hand, the 
selfsame presage of early doom? 

But she has her purely lyric 
moods, when the inherited tragedy 
of the blood is still, and all the ac- 
cumulated sweetness of the ages 
turns to clear melody: 
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A GLEN SONG. 


“There’s a green glen in Eirinn, 
A green glen in Eirinn! 

Do you remember yet, a gradh, the 
sunshine of that day, 

How the river ran before us, and 
the fleckless blue hung o’er 
us, 

And against the purple heather 
gleamed the yellow of the 
hay? 


“There’s a green glen in Eirinn, 
A green glen in Eirinn! 
Where ona dew-wet swinging spray 
brown throstles trilled above, 
And the blackbird carolled after in 
a silver rain of laughter, 
the little linnet piped its 
song that has no theme but 
Love. 


And 


“There’s a green glen in Eirinn, 
A green glen in Eirinn! 
"Twas sweet with you beside me in 
a world of harvest gold: 
The sallaghs made a shadow in a 
corner of the meadow, 
And your eyes were wells of kind- 
ness, and my hand lay in 
your hold. 


“There’s a green glen in Eirinn, 
A green glen in Eirinn! 

The voice of Spring comes on the 
winds like cuckoo calling 
clear, 

She bids us fare together, nor heed 
the fitful weather— 

And seek in yon green glen the joy 
that waits our hearts, my 
Dear.” 


We will close these quotations 
with just one more perfect word in 
the heart’s lore; such a comprehen- 
sion of love is the religion of a life, 
for it makes a complete existence 
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and all eternity out of its object, 
setting it about itself like a protec- 
tion. This is the instinctive cry of 
the woman-soul for the haven of a 
man’s heart against the storms of 
the world, and without which she 
is tossed about and buffeted and 
weary. It is fitly named “My 
Prayer”; for it is the triumphal 
pean to the adoration that stands 
next to God in the woman’s heart, 
and it leaves the mind exalted as 
after a benediction. 


My PRAYER. 


“Set your love before me as a 
shield! 
That, whistling by, the shadowy, 
wounding spear 
Of the world’s hate may seek 
my heart in vain, 
Where on your breast it nestles 
—half in fear 
Of the divine sweet silence 
round us twain— 
Set your love before me as a 
shield! 


“Set your love before me as a 
light! 
A candle tall; so shall I, weak, 
prevail 
O’er Darkness; pass beyond all 
venomed things 
Into the endless Dawn, gold- 
starred, rose-pale, 
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And murmurous with whirring 
silver wings— 
Set your love before me as a light! 


“Set your love before me asa cloud! 

A cloud of rainbow mist, where 
Grief discerns 

The radiant face of Joy, and 
groweth glad; 

And Joy, remembering how God’s 

Angel turns 

The Wheel of Life, hath pity 
for the sad— 

Set your love before me asa cloud! 


“Set your love about me as a sea! 
Encompassing—whose white and 
cooling wave 
Brings peace—or should at 
times your soul desire, 
To prove my spirit’s fervour, 
then I crave 
Love’s baptism in deeps of 
strengthening fire— 
Set your love about me as a seal 


“Set your love upon me as a prayer! 
A benison so softly breathed 
that none 
But God and you and I the words 
may guess— 
Whisper it down the quiet, 
Dearest One, 
The while I reach my lips for 
your caress— 
your love upon me as a 
prayer!” 


Set 
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By Caro.ine E. MacGILu. 


LL that night Paul kept vigil. 
Pacing up and down his 
study, or kneeling before the cru- 
cifix in his bedroom, he went over 
and over the situation in which 
he found himself. Not Father 
Sweeny’s arguments—they were 
neither new nor unknown to him. 
Father Sweeny himself was, in fact, 
far more potent than his argu- 
ments. The thing at stake was not 
something about a fact, it was the 
fact itself. One might argue about 
a thing until, to employ the pun- 
gent phrase, there was skating in 
hell, and get no farther. Stripped 
of all the accumulated speculation 
of centuries, the problem was just 
that which had appealed to the lad 
Christopher, the crucial problem of 
Christendom, “What think ye of 
Christ? Whose son is He?” The 
symbolism of the old legend was 
the mightiest fact in the universe, 
the place of authority. Christopher, 
the Christ-bearer, could serve none 
less than the Omnipotent. And 
Omnipotence could not permit 
conditions nor infractions of his 
authority. St. Paul had warned 
succeeding generations against fol- 
lowing the winds of strange doc- 
trine, like children. Something 
which had long troubled him, 
Christ’s promise to His Church, 
loomed up, unanswerable. 

“Of man’s first disobedience, the 
fruits!” That was it, from the be- 
ginning of sin, pride, refusal to yield 
to the authority of God, man wish- 
ing to be, as the tempter had put it, 
“like Gods.” Always that, nothing 


else. From that all heresies, all 
disputes, envy, hatred and malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Conten- 
tiousness betwixt brothers, rivalries 
and combats between men and na- 
tions, the whole wretched history 
of mankind, were unfolded in one 
long scroll, the rebellion of man, 
soul by soul, against God and His 
Commandments. Freedom, knowl- 
edge, “falsely so-called,” the luring 
will-o’-the-wisp which led man to 
the snares of his soul’s adversary. 
Any fantastic absurdity which 
flattered man’s pride, his hankering 
for grandeur, for self-aggrandize- 
ment, was eagerly adopted, cul- 
tivated, cherished, until it proved 
its flimsy nature, and was cast into 
the discard for a newer bauble. In 
that lay the history of mankind 
since the sin of Adam, save for 
those who had been courageous, 
farsighted, true-sighted, and hum- 
ble enough of heart to follow the 
old path, marked out at the dawn 
of creation. Well did the prophet 
say, “Thus saith the Lord: Stand 
ye on the ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths, which is the good 
way, and walk ye in it: and you 
shall find refreshment for your 
souls. And they said: We will not 
walk.” Jeremias had epitomized 
the history of man from the Fall to 
Gabriel’s trump, in that verse. 
And any stepping aside from that 
path, no matter how much man 
might delude himself as to his 
motives, his intentions, reasons, 
purposes, was stepping aside from 
God. That was what it all came 
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down to, stripped of human ex- 
cuses. The soul, sola cum Solo, had 
neither right nor privilege, but 
obedience. Thence only could man 
derive any authority whatsoever. 
It was no abstraction, but an in- 
tensely practical question. In it 
lay the difference between him and 
Father Sweeny. All the disputes in 
the world over orders came down 
to the one point, disobedience to the 
old way, the constituted authority 
of Christ, unbroken, holding the 
faith unbroken from the ordination 
by the Son of God to the last 
priested lad. He had felt, yes, sev- 
eral times, that he had been a chan- 
nel of sacramental grace, exactly as 
Father Sweeny said of himself. Un- 
doubtedly the Creator of sacra- 
ments could work outside them, if 
He chose, but, outside of His delib- 
erately appointed way, the man 


who arrogated to himself sacra- 


mental authority opened himself to 
the delusion of post hoc, ergo prop- 
ter hoc. It was like Columbus and 
the Indians, who thought he had 
produced the eclipse of the sun, 
which the clever mariner used to 
save himself and his men from the 
savages. Feelings had nothing to 
do with the case. He might as well 
feel himself adequate to sitting on 
the Supreme Court of the Common- 
wealth, but unless he was given 
authority to do so, authority which 
was direct, based upon the law and 
the Constitution, his feelings would 
be of scant value. Man liked to 
make experiments with himself, ap- 
parently, to see how far he could go 
away from God’s ordered path, in 
all the relations of human life, but 
after a while he had to come back, 
or perish. Nation, race, body and 
soul, the law was the same, one, 
immutable. 

Meekness, humbleness of heart, 
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that was the one rule, the touch- 
stone of eternity, obedience. The 
simplest thing in the world, the 
thing learned by the tiniest child, 
the least gifted person, even the 
animal. And obedience meant to 
obey, even as Christopher. 

At which point his alarm clock 
informed him that he must go very 
soon to St. Agatha’s for the convent 
mass. He walked through the 
streets in the cold of the winter’s 
morning, mechanically, tired with 
his night’s vigil, but thinking very 
little about the task before him. 
Not until he looked at the calendar 
hanging in the sacristy did he 
realize that it was the twenty-fifth 
of January, the Feast of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul! 

As a rule, he liked to say Mass at 
the convent, a duty which he and 
Strachan shared with the Nativity 
Fathers. The chapel was rather 
finely designed and decorated, and 
cared for with the exquisite preci- 
sion of devout nuns. He could be 
sure that everything would be in 
perfect order, down to the least de- 
tail, and the unity of spirit between 
congregation and celebrant, rare 
outside, was very dear to him. But 
to-day he had to set his will with 
an effort to perform the task before 
him. He became somehow like two 
persons, one half of him going on 
with the service, the other standing 
aloof, a detached entity, whose 
mind was on far other things. 

It was his custom to repeat the 
words of the Mass in a loud, per- 
fectly clear voice. Not so this 
morning. He spoke so low that 
those in the nearest stalls could 
barely catch a word, to make the 
proper responses. Like some 
others of his school, he was accus- 
tomed to pause after the end of the 
Prayer of Consecration, and repeat, 





silently, a large part of the Roman 
Canon. So to-day, he began, in- 
audibly and rapidly, the Te /gitur. 
His second self, looking on, began 
to laugh. The absurdity of the 
action struck him flatly. He shut 
his lips tightly, and proceded to 
his own Communion, and that of 
the people. The long double black 
line advanced, as he turned, hold- 
ing up the paten in his hands. 
The altar rail was short, and the 
nuns very ceremonious. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the proceeding, 
it seemed interminable. But he put 
the wafers into the upturned 
palms of the recipients, and pre- 
sented the chalice in its turn, with- 
out his desire to be done becoming 
noticeable even to the sharp eyes 
of Carita! The ordeal over, he did 


not stay for a thanksgiving, but 
hastened out, to where Mrs. van 
Alsteyne’s chauffeur waited, with 


the lady’s limousine. Arrived at 
St. Juliana’s, he was informed that 
Mrs. van Alsteyne was ill, and 
hence the chauffeur would have to 
answer him. Paul noticed that the 
man did not look as though he 
wanted the job, and dismissed him, 
with relief to both. 

The altar and sacristy were 
ready, but Paul had no mind for 
a second celebration. Instead, he 
went out and sat down in one of 
the stalls. It came over him with 
a certain inevitableness that this 
was farewell, and, moreover, the 
most difficult farewell he would 
have to make. Slowly his eyes ex- 
amined each detail of the beautiful 
place, so largely the result of his 
own genius. His heart cried out 
against surrendering its exquisite 
perfection. The words of the Gos- 
pel came back: “And everyone that 
hath left house, or brethren, or 
. « « lands for My name’s sake, 
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shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall possess life everlasting.” 

The altar was his wholly, his 
darling achievement. How many 
times he had seemed to look from 
it veritably into the courts of 
heaven! To stand at it no more. 
. . » Suddenly he rose to his feet, 
trembling. His whole being was 
concentrated on one thought—Why 
had he balked at saying the Te 
Igitur? The scene on the road to 
Damascus rose before him. In a 
flash it was gone. He knew the 
answer to the question, a double 
answer, both why he had and had 
not. It was even pitilessly clear. 
He had never believed in the actual 
validity of his own orders. He 
could not have believed in them, 
else he would not have thought it 
necessary to repeat a part of the 
Roman canon, as if it had some 
magical effect beyond the power of 
his own priesthood. And now it 
had become well-nigh sacrilege to 
take the words upon his lips with 
an intention to which he had no 
right. 

He sat down, a cold sweat over 
him. Yet the realization was a re- 
lief. The sense of shame at his own 
blind self-deception was sharp, but 
he knew it salutary. With an odd 
sense of destiny, he walked up to 
the altar, opened the tabernacle, 
took out the crystal lunette, con- 
sumed the large wafer therein, ex- 
tinguished the sanctuary light, and 
without further glance, quitted the 
house, and returned to St. Jude’s 
rectory as quickly as his feet would 
carry him. 

After breakfast, he went to the 
Rector’s study, and asked to be 
allowed to resign, immediately, if 
possible to leave the house that day. 
Dr. Bladens turned round in his 
desk chair, and regarded Paul with 
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a judicial curiosity, the tips of his 
large hands touching lightly. He 
spoke with a measured coldness, a 
touch of justifiable severity. “Cer- 
tainly I can accept your resignation 
at once, if you insist. I know of 
no power by which I can keep you. 
But it will leave me very short- 
handed, with Strachan ill. You 
know Wythe’s dislike of taking the 
Convent masses. They are short of 
men at the Nativity, too, just at 
present. Your sudden resolution 
will make it very difficult for all of 
us. And does it seem quite wise, 
on your own part, Father Donwell? 
I would not presume to interfere in 
your private matters, but we are 
seldom justified in acting upon im- 
pulse. I fear you have been thrown 
out of balance by some unexpected 
turn of events. I notice such things 
often happen in January. Too 
much indoors, too little exercise 


and fresh air, I think.” 

Dr. Bladens leaned back in his 
chair, a little blandly, and smiled at 
his curate, whom he had always 
suspected of being rather too tem- 
peramental for great effectiveness 


in the Anglican ministry. Yet Paul 
realized his point was well taken. 
It was not quite “cricket” to leave 
just at the present moment, with 
Ronald Strachan ill, and likely to 
remain so for a week or more. 
Wythe, the senior, was not the kind 
of a man who could take the work 
of either at a moment’s notice, even 
if he chose for the nonce to do as 
the Rector might request. Still— 
how could he go on, after the ter- 
rible wrench of the morning? “I 
see that I would inconvenience you, 
sir. But as you say, something has 
happened, or rather the culmina- 
tion of a series of happenings, 
which has made me wish to give up 
my orders, which in fact makes me 
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feel it will be impossible for me to 
go on longer as an Anglican clergy- 
man.” 

Dr. Bladens’s eyes narrowed a 
trifle. He had guessed for some 
time that Paul was not quite happy, 
but was not quite sure whether the 
reason were an attack of Roman 
fever, or a slight restlessness due 
to a not unnatural longing for a 
parish of his own. In fact, Dr. 
Bladens had had his eye on a small 
but very advanced parish, in a de- 
lectable suburb, whose rector was 
nearing retirement on account of 
age. Dr. Bladens had it quite defi- 
nitely in train to see that Paul was 
suitably presented to the vestry, as 
a most eligible successor. He 
would thus do two things, provide 
handsomely for his curate, and at 
the same time sever relations that 
were approaching strain. Now he 
saw there was the more serious 
cause to reckon with, but being 
noted for his suavity and tact, he 
caught at Paul’s first sentence, and 
postponed the matter. He always 
believed in postponing difficult 
situations, whenever possible. They 
so often righted themselves mean- 
while. “I’m glad you are so reason- 
able. It would inconvenience me 
greatly. I don’t know where I am 
to turn for anyone to take your 
place, until the June ordinations. 
I'll consider this resignation of 
yours in abeyance until Strachan is 
able to take duty anyway, or until 
Providence sends me another cur- 
ate. I appreciate your sacrifice in 
reconsidering, for I know how it is 
myself, my dear Paul, or rather I 
know how it was when I was your 
age, and things suddenly grew in- 
tolerable. The only decent thing to 
do seemed to pitch everything up 
and get out. But it seldom is, it 
seldom is, my boy; things have a 
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way of passing. You know St. 
Teresa’s ‘Bookmark’? Now let’s see 
what is to be done to-day . . . there 
is Mrs. Tressady, who Miss Eyre 
told me after Mass this morning, is 
in the Rymsgate Hospital. Suppos- 
ing you call on her as quickly as 
you can arrange. And I should 
have called on Mrs. Hatton to-day, 
but I must be at the diocesan house 
until late in the afternoon. Would 
you mind taking my place?” 

A sense of the flatness and stale- 
ness of life and his own share 
therein overwhelmed Paul, as he 
perceived how Dr. Bladens had, so 
to speak, shunted him off his main 
track, and into the parish siding of 
routine, again. Gone was Dr. 
Bladens’s displeasure of the pre- 
vious evening, gone the slight sense 
of maladjustment between them 
which had been felt for some 
months. Instead the only two duties 
laid upon him for the day were two 
of the pleasantest that the parish 
afforded. Mrs. Tressady, a charm- 
ing woman, not specially pious, but 
rather earnest, was a sufferer from 
a chronic complaint which often 
sent her for a brief period to the 
hospital. A call upon her, with her 
cheerful endurance of pain, her 
ready wit, and cultivated conversa- 
tion, was very agreeable. And Mrs. 
Hatton, widow of a Western bishop, 
whom she had survived many 
years, was not a person in whose 
presence anything but the most 
sterling loyalty and devotion to the 
Anglican tradition had much chance 
of survival. Paul bowed to the 
seeming inevitable, and went out. 
Dr. Bladens saw him disappear with 
a slightly sardonic smile. He flat- 
tered himself that he had spoked 
the Roman wheel for a time, at 
least. In spite of his very advanced 
and ritualistic ways, Dr. Bladens 


was anything but a “Romanizer” at 
heart, given rather to a truculent, 
even viciously aggressive attack 
upon the adversary, whenever he 
saw an opportunity. Much as he 
might privately prefer Paul in Tim- 
buctoo or any other place, a hint 
that his destination might be Rome 
aroused every fiber of antagonism. 
And he was an exceedingly able 
man, a controversialist with many 
and various weapons at his com- 
mand. Not the least was his sense 
of worldly values. 

Mrs. Hatton was one of those 
women who, superficially, might 
have given rise to the gibe that the 
Episcopal Church was somewhat 
indifferent to the first half of the 
Gloria Patri, but set great store by 
the second. Certainly her rule of 
life was to maintain everything “as 
it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be.” She was the daugh- 


ter of a younger son of an English 
noble family, and in a thoroughly 


well-bred, unostentatious way, 
never let anyone lose sight of the 
fact. Her half-dozen years of mar- 
ried life, as the spouse of Bishop 
Hatton, whom she had wedded 
after his elevation to his see, his 
third matrimonial venture, had 
confirmed in her the habit of living 
somewhat regally. Now, at seventy- 
seven, forty years after the Bishop's 
decease, she still abode in the house 
her father bequeathed her, a small 
but elegant house, on a street still 
the choice of the haute monde. 
From the first of her widowhood, 
she had dressed as much like “the 
dear Queen” as it was possible. 
On the whole, the effect was not too 
dissimilar, although Mrs. Hatton 
was of a trifle too tall and spare a 
habit to make the resemblance over- 
close. But no power on earth could 
make her give up her widow’s cap, 
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with its decorous streamers, nor her 
heavy peau de soie gowns, dull 
black, and made after the mode of 
1884, long, pleated skirts, and close, 
wrinkled sleeves. She was a very 
majestic, impressive old lady, as 
she rose to greet Paul, leaning a 
little on her gold-headed cane, once 
the support of the late Bishop. 
Like most women of her age and 
type, Mrs. Hatton lived chiefly in 
the past, and preferred to talk about 
the days of her married life to any 
modern topic, with generous ex- 
cerpis from the conversations of 
her whilom spouse. Although she 
had not liked the bustling Western 
city of her brief residence, never- 
theless she visualized the West con- 
stantly as the missionary field of 
the Church, and conceived it her 
duty to send all the young men 
thither that she could induce to go. 
“I’m glad to see you, sir, glad to 
see you. Tell Dr. Bladens I wish 
he’d send his young men oftener. 
He is afraid I will send them all 
West to convert the heathen. That’s 
where you belong, sir, that’s where 
you belong. Dr. Bladens doesn’t 
need three curates, it is plain waste 
and nonsense. Nonsense, I tell him. 
It would be better for him if he had 
but one. He would be more active. 
These big churches make young 
men proud and soft. You need a 
little hardship to bring out the 
tough fiber that’s in you. Good for 
muscle of mind and body. Wouldn’t 
hear of so many soft-heads think- 
ing they wanted to imitate all the 
idolatries of Rome, if they had more 
real work to do. You think the 
rough work in the West is beneath 
you—that’s what they said about 
Bishop Hare, when he was sent out, 
the most brilliant young man in the 
Church of his day. “The Episcopal 
Church is always using its finely 


tempered swords to cut wood,’ they 
said, but think of the magnificent 
work he did. Why, he’s much 
nearer a saint than those fellows in 
old-fashioned clothes they put up 
in windows with haloes around 
them. 

“Speaking of Rome, what’s this I 
hear of Theodora Allinbury? Has 
she really left St. Agatha’s? I’m 
sorry to hear it, though when Miss 
Holroyd turned I thought Theodora 
would follow. She was always a 
little weak-minded. I’ve a letter 
from Sister Monica—she was my 
late husband’s sister, married the 
Rev. Thomas Woodlock, who died 
not far from the same time as the 
Bishop. She stayed in the West, 
and tried to found an order she 
called St. Paula’s, all the members 
to be the widows of clergymen. But 
they are all gone except Sister 
Monica. She lives alone in her 
house, and wonders why she is the 
only one to persevere. I tell her it’s 
not in the nature of the Church of 
England to have such things as 
nuns and celibates and all the prac- 
tices we left Rome to get rid of. 
It’s all nonsense, and contrary to 
human nature. And I hold that it 
is disloyal to the old Church to try 
such things. Of course, these Sis- 
ters of St. Agatha here are all very 
well in their way, must have some 
place to keep the parish old maids, 
I suppose, but I know we would be 
better without them. When are 
you going to get married, sir? I 
hold if you had married Miss Hol- 
royd, we wouldn’t have had any of 
these scandals.” 

A rather terrible old woman, Paul 
thought, as she talked on in her 
deep mellow voice. “Loyalty, sir, 
loyalty. That’s the finest thing in 
the world. Loyalty to the place in 
which it has pleased God to send 
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you. Loyalty to your church, to 
your country, to your class, to your 
wife, all the loyalties which make 
up the substance of a man’s char- 
acter. It is the base upon which all 
the good things of the world are 
built, the stability which holds so- 
ciety together. No one likes a per- 
son who is false to the responsibil- 
ities of his birth. That is what the 
Lord has given us. That’s the worst 
and the most dangerous thing in 
American life, the light store it sets 
upon the common loyalties. A man 
may go back upon his wife, his 
orders, his friendships, vows, any- 
thing, and no one cares. They even 
deceive themselves into thinking 
they are rather more honest than 
other men, when they give up such 
things. The truth is, they are tired 
of the old ways, and want to try 
something new. Faugh! Men have 
been tired of their wives, their 
their businesses, their 


churches, 
kings and countries, ever since the 
days of Saul, but never have they 
had any good by throwing them 


over for something new. It is the 
marsh-fire which leads to the slough 
of despond and destruction. Mark 
you that, young man. I know you 
are one of the set Mrs. van Alsteyne 
has around her. A very dangerous 
woman, I hold, and so I have told 
Dr. Bladens. She is too new. No 
one knew anything about her 
twenty years ago. Now they all 
flock there. And she has lived in 
Rome and she makes them all think 
it is very glamorous and pictur- 
esque to go after all the flummi- 
diddle of the Scarlet Woman. She 
led Ethel Holroyd astray, because 
Ethel was getting on in years, and 
a woman needs a husband after 
she’s twenty, to give her babies to 
keep her busy. Ethel wanted some- 
thing new. You remember that, sir, 
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when you grow exasperated or tired 
of the good old Church, stick to the 
old loyalties, the old paths, and you 
will find peace for your soul.” 

Her words, so closely echoing his 
own of the night before, rang in 
Paul’s mind, as he turned towards 
the Esplanade, for a brisk walk. 
There was a weak point in her rea- 
soning, of course. These loyalties 
of which she spoke so eloquently, 
they were the human _ loyalties. 
There was a higher loyalty, to God 
Himself, that transcended them all. 
Yet they, too, were contained in 
that higher loyalty. How be sure 
that they did not in fact, as Mrs. 
Hatton held, sum it up? How find 
wherein truly lay loyalty to God? 
Was his desire to find rest for his 
soul a pure desire to do the will of 
God, or was it, as Mrs. Hatton had 
said, merely ennui, merely a desire 
for change? 

Dr. Bladens met him, as Paul en- 
tered the clergy house, with a ro- 
tund smile on his face, and sum- 
moned him into the Rector’s study. 

“Things have been moving fast 
to-day. I met Catesby at the Dioc- 
esan House, and he asked me point- 
blank to give you up to him, if you 
could be persuaded to leave St. 
Jude’s. I told him I'd hate to lose 
you, but under the circumstances, 
I would stretch a point. You can 
do so much at St. Maud’s, with the 
new church just planning. No one 
in the country so exactly well fitted 
for it. You can build yourself into 
it on a much larger and finer scale 
than even with St. Juliana’s. And 
there is just the right sort of parish 
building up out there, interesting 
people, need just your sort of culti- 
vated man to bind them fast to the 
church of their baptism, hold their 
loyalty firm in these days of old 
heresies masquerading under new 
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names. Absolutely no one else could 
do it so well. You will have a mar- 
velous opportunity. The idea is for 
you to take hold in a week or so, 
and work with Catesby until Easter, 
then he will retire, and you will be 
the whole show. And he promises 
to keep his hands absolutely off the, 
plans for the new church. That 
will be entirely your province.” 

It was the thing Paul had 
dreamed of. He knew most of the 
people, for the parish was a species 
of offshoot of St. Jude’s, city dwell- 
ers moving to a rather new and at- 
tractive suburb. Inevitably Catesby, 
old and very frail, must give up the 
work, leaving it to younger hands. 
That he should do it at the very 
moment when Paul’s hobby for 
ecclesiastical art and architecture 
would have its full scope possible 
was almost unbelievable luck. All 
Paul’s dreams for such a structure 
rushed back, filling his mind com- 
pletely. There came too a strange 
sense of relief, as if some dark 
phantasm had been driven from his 
mind. Eagerly he plunged into the 
new work. 

At Easter Paul was duly elected 
Rector, and very shortly after, the 
joint ceremony of his installation 
and the laying of the corner stone 
of the new St. Maud’s was per- 
formed. Dr. Bladens, deputed by 
the Bishop for the purpose, made a 
stirring and eloquent speech about 
the prospects of the new parish, 
which might in a sense be called the 
daughter of St. Jude’s, which had 
given it so many splendid parish- 
ioners, and now its rector as well. 
He spoke of the tender relations 
which should exist between all the 
members of the great household of 
the Church, their devotion and loy- 
alty to their common mother, their 
steadfastness in her defense in these 
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days of many enemies. It was an 
immensely moving and lofty ad- 
dress, and there were many moist 
eyes in his audience, when he fin- 
ished. Deep in Paul’s heart, some- 
thing stirred faintly, a tiny com- 
punction, perhaps, but he put it 
aside with the determination of a 
strong man, and turned to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

He went to dinner that day at the 
house of his senior warden. After 
the excellent meal, when they were 
enjoying their cigars, the gentleman 
said, very tactfully, that it would 
please the parish if their Rector 
were to—ahem—bring a wife to live 
among them. They would not, of 
course, expect her to have any more 
of a part in the parish than she 
chose to take, but they—ahem— 
felt that it was not good for man to 
live alone, even a clergyman. 

It was with a certain irony that 
Paul promised to consider the mat- 
ter. There was but one woman in 
the world for whom he had any 
desire, and that woman, he felt 
fairly sure, would not, as things 
were, hear to any proposal from 
him. Nevertheless, he pondered, he 
could but try. 

The first time he called, Ethel 
had just returned from Dunwood, 
where she had left Theodora Allin- 
bury.- She was rather surprised at 
Paul’s desire to renew their old ac- 
quaintance, but decided that the 
probable reason was a question 
which Paul asked, after a suitable 
interval for the polite queries cus- 
tomary on such occasions. 

“IT have often wondered, Miss Hol- 
royd, whether you were finding all 
you hoped for in the Roman Com- 
munion. Or perhaps it is hardly 
time for you to have formulated 
any opinion?” 


“That is true. Six or seven 
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months is a little too soon to have a 
judgment on such a matter worth 
considering. And yet, I think I 
have found one thing to be true. I 
cannot say that I expected anything. 
I knew that the Catholic Church is 
made up, as to its members, of 
many human beings, fallible, and 
liable to prejudice, and with rough 
spots in them, very much like my- 
self, in fact. So it seemed to me, be- 
fore I became a Catholic, that the 
matter of human friendships, hu- 
man relationships, was a very 
minor thing. What counted was 
my relation to God, my loyalty to 
Him, my love for Him, and hence 
my desire to keep His Command- 
ments. That and nothing else. And 
that depends upon no one but my- 
self. So I have found it. I have 


made some friends, not very many, 
because I am not the kind who 
changes the habits of a lifetime 


readily. But every day I find my- 
self realizing, more and more, that 
while I might possibly lose my 
faith, I could never go back. I 
could never be anything less than a 
Catholic. That or nothing.” 

“It is very interesting. But did 
you not once feel that same way 
about the Episcopal Church?” 

“In the first place, no. My feel- 
ing, such as it was, was never like 
my feeling about the Catholic 
Church. But I do not refer to a 
feeling, at all, but to a conviction. 
A conviction, moreover, which 
grows stronger each day.” 

“That is certainly as it should be. 
There is no possibility of your go- 
ing back, then?” 

“No. None whatever.” 

Paul thought it over. After all, 
his wife’s religion was no matter of 
concern to his parish. She was his 
wife, and in that capacity alone. 
The request of his warden, which 
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he knew represented most of the 
parish, was an excellent way of ob- 
taining release from his vow of celi- 
bacy, taken in his fervid seminary 
days. His Bishop, the proud parent 
of ten, would certainly make no ob- 
jections. He gave himself up un- 
reservedly to the dreams which he 
had so long sharply repressed. 

Towards the end of June, the 
walls of St. Maud’s rising apace, he 
felt that his wooing had proceeded 
to a point where he might risk the 
lady’s decision. To his intense sur- 
prise, for she owned that she loved 
him, had for some time, Ethel flatly 
refused to marry him. 

“You ask why, Paul, when I say 
that I love you? Oh, my dear, | 
think I love you too much. There 
is something more, something be- 
yond, for you, than even the glory 
and joy of being rector of St. 
Maud’s. You are carried away by 
it, now, Paul, by the intoxication of 
success, and the fever of creation. 
But after a while the bigger thing 
will come, and then—I want to be 
able to say Godspeed, not be a drag 
and a hindrance. And that I should 
surely be, if I were your wife.” 

“I am afraid I do not understand 
you, Ethel. Surely a good wife can 
never be a hindrance to a man.” 

Ethel smiled, a wistful, tender 
smile. “Unfortunately sometimes 
the better wife she is, the more 
hindrance. But that isn’t the point. 
I would—I think—be a good wife to 
you, if I thought it right. I have 
known you for a good many years, 
now, and I have long believed God 
had one special purpose for you. 
And when God calls a man or 
woman to His service, He doesn’t 
divide His place with anyone. You 
haven’t quite found all that He 
wants of you yet. When you do, 
you must be free to follow the call 
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whithersoever it may lead you. 
Paul, my beloved, I am so certain of 
it that I can give up even this day, 
that I have so often wished might be 
possible for you and me, that noth- 
ing may hold you back from the 
fullness of the love of God. My 
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love—what a very little thing to 
stand in the way!” 

They stood, hand clasped in hand, 
and read the depths of human love 
in each other’s eyes. Then they 
parted, as many a man and woman 
ere now, for the greater love of God. 


THE GREAT HOPE. 


By Mary Gray MEWBURN. 


Mary, blesséd, pray for me—what other, 
Prayer so sweet as this—to be a mother? 
O Mary, know my prayerful hope—a son 
Be mine; if so it be His will and done. 


And thou shalt put thy finger on his cheek, 
And leave a dimpled spot, which I shall seek, 


And cry out, “Look—sweet touch of Mary—this.’ 


And kiss it rapturously—and kiss and kiss. 


And thou shalt put thy hand upon his hair, 
Goldening it with color soft and fair; 

And thou shalt look with smiles into his eyes, 
So they may be thy Mary-blue and wise. 


And thou shalt put thy Jesus in his heart; 
Thy Son, to teach my little son the art, 

Of loving Him, and so, of loving thee— 

Oh, grant this hope of mine fulfilléd be, 

For sake of thy rapt bliss that winter morn, 
When gazing on thy Christ Child, newly born. 





SALZBURG OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 


By Lorna GILL, 


ALZBURG, one of the most fas- 
cinating towns in all Europe, 
combining rare beauty with historic 
interest, and famous for its cult of 
Mozart and its music festivals, has 
added still further to its attractions 
by the revival there of the medieval 
drama, by Max Reinhardt, the pro- 
ducer of The Miracle. Just such a 
town would have been expected to 
produce a Mozart, and just such a 
setting would have been expected 
as the selection of a Reinhardt for 
the climax of his creative career. 
Here was the seat of a great 
ecclesiastical court, the capital of 
the Principality of Salzburg, the 


wealthiest and most powerful center 


of culture in the eastern Alps. And 
it was ruled by prince-bishops, who 
knew so well how to wield both the 
crozier and the sword, that for a 
thousand years there was peace— 
peace to develop art and commerce, 
while in the meantime its Austrian 
and Teutonic neighbors warred and 
bled. Even during the Thirty 
Years’ War, its impregnable for- 
tress cause it to be undisturbed. 
The present city of Salzburg was 
built up on the site of the old Ro- 
man town of Juvavum, where the 
Christian religion had early taken 
root. The progressive history of 
Christianity can be read in the caves 
of its early anchorites; in the tombs 
of its martyrs and saints; in the 
marble mausoleums of its canons 
and archbishops lying before its nu- 
merous altars. The first stirrings 
of the Renaissance reached it from 
Florence; the trade of Venice, 


passed through it on the old Roman 
road to the East—to Constantinople. 

Salzburg, the “gem of the Aus- 
trian Alps,” is not in the Tirol, as 
is generally thought, though adja- 
cent, and partaking of the same 
scenic grandeur. Ischl, the well- 
known resort of the late Emperor 
of Austria, Franz Josef, is near by; 
Vienna lies six hours distant; and 
Munich, two. It is set beside the 
swift waters of the River Salzach, 
its curving, sloping shores outlined 
by myriad church spires and con- 
vents, with the massive fortress of 
the archbishops looming precipi- 
tously over all, and with the distant 
horizon crowned by the snowy Alps. 
The surrounding country is the 
tourist’s and mountain climber’s de- 
light. Its extensive park system is 
highly developed. Latin inscrip- 
tions and armorial bearings are 
carved everywhere, on bridges, aq- 
ueducts, and other public works, 
bearing testimony, in florid Italian 
manner, to the improvements in- 
augurated by the reigning prince- 
bishops. 

In the long line of justice-loving 
and God-fearing men, whose ecclesi- 
astical dominion endured from 800 
to 1805, none has left so vivid a 
memory, nor greater impress on the 
present character of the city, than 
Wolf Dietrich, a Medici on the side 
of his mother, who was a sister 
of Pope Paul V. Wolf was a true 
Renaissance ruler, the “Lorenzo de’ 
Medici of the Crozier,” in his love 
of splendor, in his Italian policies, 
in government, in art and architec- 
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ture, creating precedents that were 
followed for centuries. 

We can see him arriving in Salz- 
burg from Rome in 1587, a young 
man of twenty, in his Spanish 
plumed hat, his cape across his 
shoulders, a rapier at his side. A 
sword dance was among the festiv- 
ities in honor of his installation. 
Then so feverish was his haste to 
transform the city into another 
Rome or Florence that he was even 
accused of having allowed the old 
cathedral to burn down. When he 
was told it was on fire, he is re- 
ported to have said, “Let it burn.” 
On its ashes he immediately began 
to build another—a miniature of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Renaissance 
squares and palaces arose with 
amazing rapidity; splashing foun- 
tains and classic marbles soon 


graced courts and gardens; miracle 
plays and music were performed in 


squares and churches; and _ the 
summer palace of “Mirabell,” just 
outside the town, became another 
Villa d’Este, where, amid the aroma 
of stately cypress and trimmed ilex, 
and the scent of heliotrope and jas- 
mine, poets declaimed their verses, 
and budding Boccaccios their no- 
velle, to beruffled gentlemen in silks 
and swords, to the scarlet and pur- 
pled robed canons and princes of 
the Church. There was the indoor 
theater, too, and plenty of sport. 
The archbishops were great lovers 
of horses, as one can see by the 
many riding academies they built 
both for winter and summer, and 
the lovely horse-ponds and foun- 
tains throughout the city. 

Nor were amusements for the 
people neglected: there were fétes 
and carnivals, sports-festivals, plays 
and music, given under the auspices 
of the Church; moreover, the Salz- 
burgers themselves were possessed 
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of wealth and had their own guilds 
and revels. Naturally, a pleasure- 
loving people, originating in Pied- 
mont in the South, the stock has 
changed but very little to this 
day. 

Commerce and the mines of gold, 
silver, and salt (Salz), the latter 
particularly, were the source of its 
prosperity, which, it seems, the 
archbishops were kept busy guard- 
ing from the greed of its royal 
neighbors. Archbishop Wolf and 
his successor Sitticus devoted, to- 
gether, forty-five years to the de- 
velopment of one salt mine, cutting 
7,000 feet through red granite. At 
the entrance was placed the statue 
of St. Rupert, founder of medieval 
Salzburg in the seventh century, 
and the originator of the salt-min- 
ing industry and now its patron 
saint. Virgilius, the “Prince of As- 
tronomers,” an Irishman, was an- 
other prominent Archbishop of 
Salzburg in the eighth century. 

Medieval Salzburg inclosed with- 
in high walls some twenty blocks of 
narrow streets and high houses, 
densely populated. Mozart’s street 
and house are typical, and similar 
to those one sees in Naples and 
Genoa. During the time of Wolf 
Dietrich, the successful burghers 
built the queer-looking, angular 
houses that one sees on the left 
banks of the river. For all Wolf’s 
extravagances the fiery Salzburgers 
seem to have been a bit proud of his 
splendor-loving soul, for they ap- 
pear to have received his successor, 
a cousin Sitticus, rather scornfully, 
as not worthy to follow the gor- 
geous Medici. The latter soon con- 
vinced them that he was more than 
his match in the delectable art of 
entertainment. He built a “Palace 
of Delights” at Hellbrun with a park 
that remains to-day one of the chief 
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sights of Salzburg, and that is to be 
the site of the future International 
Festival Theater planned by Rein- 
hardt, only the corner stone of 
which has been laid. Sitticus en- 
gaged landscape gardeners and en- 
gineers from Italy to lay out the 
park with a grotesque array of 
fountains and waterworks for those 
“wetting sports” so much the vogue 
in the Renaissance days. The par- 
terre, with its marble seats and 
table amid the formal gardens, sur- 
rounded by cool grottoes, was where 
the playful Archbishop loved to in- 
vite his guests to dine al fresco, 
where the richly robed guests 


sprang from their seats in dismay 
as the waterworks were turned on 
at a signal from the Archbishop; 
the tables, seats, and everything 
else bursting into great fountains. 
There was a Marionette Theater, as 
well as an Open Air Amphitheater, 


where miracle plays, pastorals, and 
operas were given. 

This tradition of art and pleasure 
has always been continued, and the 
park has never been allowed to fall 
into decay, even after the loss of 
independence of the principality in 
1805. To-day the best spirit of the 
old prince-bishops is represented in 
Archbishop Rieder, who has given 
whole-hearted support to the move- 
ment for the restoration of medie- 
val drama. Through his codpera- 
tion Reinhardt was able to produce 
his version of Everyman at the 
cathedral facade, and The Great 
World Theater, one of the Corpus 
Christi plays of Calderon adapted 
by Hofmannsthal, in the old Colle- 
giate Church of the Jesuits, the Eng- 
lish version of the play having been 
made by the Archbishop himself. 
In Salzburg, it seems, there is some 
division of sentiment regarding the 
exploitation of the city by the two 
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artists Reinhardt and Hofmanns- 
thal; the stronger party, including 
the Archbishop, have shown them 
favor, but there is a not inconsider- 
able faction of Salzburgers who rec- 
ognize that both Reinhardt and Hof- 
mannsthal are Hebrews and cast 
suspicion on their treatment of the 
themes taken from medieval Cath- 
olic literature. The further interest 
of Reinhardt in the ecclesiastical 
life of Salzburg may be inferred 
from the fact that he had arranged 
for the production of The Miracle 
in this same old secularized church 
on the University Platz, and was 
prevented from doing so only by 
the illness of some of his actors. 
There is some skepticism in higher 
quarters regarding the feasibility of 
Reinhardt’s announcement that he 
will build an edifice for The Inter- 
national Theater, on account of the 
great outlay of money required for 
the scheme. 

“When Reinhardt produced my 
new version of Everyman,” says 
Hofmannsthal, “the cries uttered by 
the invisible spirits, to warn Every- 
man of his approaching death, were 
heard, not only from the cathedral 
spires, but from the myriad church 
towers of the city; then as every 
sound seemed to have died away a 
last lingering peal was heard from 
the highest pinnacle above—from 
the tower of the medieval fortress 
castle of the archbishops.” These 
chimes, made by Leopold Mozart, 
father of the more famous Wolf- 
gang Mozart, announced the open- 
ing and close of the performance 
of the Great World Theater; they 
are the same bells to which tourists 
have gathered to listen for years in 
the Residence Square. 

Reinhardt has drawn almost en- 
tirely from the native population 
for his acting material, even for the 
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individual réles; for the Salzburg- 
ers, have never ceased to give reli- 
gious plays, nor have they discon- 
tinued the use of the medieval 
masks. “My idea,” he says, “is to 
allow the theater to become a fes- 
tival again, as it was under the 
Church in the Middle Ages,” for, 
“on this art-anointed spot, which 
saw the first theater on Austro-Ba- 
varian soil, there still exists a real 
folk poetry, sprung from the joy of 
the play.” “To gather and codr- 
dinate the remains of the past of 
that Church to which we owe the 
greatest masterpieces in all the arts 
is my ambition.” 

The great producer’s aim appears 
to be to join the forces of the Mo- 
zart Musical Festivals with produc- 
tions of the great drama of the past, 
—to make a Festival Art Center, 
where not only the purifying waters 
of the Mozartean springs may be 
drunk, but where the invigorating 
air of the medieval drama may be 
breathed again. Reinhardt, who 
made his first appearance as an 
actor in Salzburg, now makes his 
home in one of the show castles— 
Leopoldskron—built by one of the 
archbishops. 

The whole town is permeated 
with the genius of Mozart—a genius 
animated by its gay and festive 
spirit that perhaps causes the na- 
tives to sport two feathers in their 
caps, whilst the Tiroleans wear but 
one. Old Paracelsus, too, the 
“Father of Modern Medicine” 
(1493-1545), was physician to one 
of Salzburg’s most noted arch- 
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bishops, Ernest. Here he pursued 
his studies in alchemy, and his 
search for the elixir of life the last 
step of which, in its mixings and 
many distillations, seems to have 
been kneading together with the 
blood of infants. No wonder the 
women still declare his house 
haunted, and pass it with a shud- 
der! 

After Mozart’s time (1791), Salz- 
burg fell into the hands of one 
power after the other, devastated by 
the Napoleonic wars. When it be- 
came annexed to Austria, finally, in 
1816, its wealth and intellectual life 
had gone. A new era began with 
the advent of the railroad in 1860, 
which opened to the world its 
beauty and history. Villas and 
hotels sprang up, and the old city 
wall was torn down to allow for 
the growth of a modern section. 

Perhaps the years following the 
Great War have been the saddest in 
its history. In 1921, little Amer- 
ican flags—the sign of food stations 
—were to be seen on schools, con- 
vents, everywhere, though distress 
was not so evident as it had been 
in Vienna. These two Austrian 
cities are among the few places in 
Europe, where one hears Americans 
spoken well of. 

To-day the town has a permanent 
population of fifty thousand, with 
a large summer colony, and it de- 
sires nothing so much as to be 
separated from Austria. It has pe- 
titioned, already, several countries 
to take her in, but this the Allies 
have refused to allow. 





THE GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


By HERBERT F 


“"TCHE election of Field Marshal 

von Hindenburg as President 
of the German Republic is in many 
ways the greatest disaster for 
Germany, and, indeed, for Europe, 
since the close of the war.... At 
a moment when Germany was at 
last beginning to escape from the 
evil consequences of the War, when 
her acceptance of the Dawes Plan. 
her apparent determination to re- 
tain the republic, together with the 
recent guarantee proposals of the 
Luther-Stresemann cabinet, had 
combined to enlist a measure of 
confidence in the allied world, Ger- 
many has suddenly voted for the 
man who, to the outside world, 
symbolizes the old method and the 
old men who precipitated the War 
and conducted it.... Undoubt- 
edly the republic is henceforth com- 
promised and doubtless eventually 
doomed.” 

This is a tremendous indictment 
of republicanism in Germany, and 
weight is added to it by the fact 
that it is the candid opinion, 
frankly and fearlessly expressed 
within a week of the event itself, of 
one of the most noted newspaper 
correspondents writing on interna- 
tional affairs, Mr. Frank H. Sim- 
onds. The fact, however, that the 
same writer goes on to say that the 
election “exactly contradicts all the 
evidence which I could obtain in 
Germany, it does violence to con- 
clusions reached by many more 
experienced and distinguished vis- 
itors in recent times,” perhaps war- 
rants one in examining more closely 


. Wricnut, Px.D. 


the evidence in the case, including 
the events antecedent to the elec- 
tion. In this way, by a careful 
analysis of the voting, after the 
smoke with which the political bat- 
tlefield has been engulfed has had 
time to be dissipated, it may be pos- 
sible to arrive at a more accurate 
explanation of this momentous de- 
cision of the German people, the 
first election of a chief executive by 
popular vote in more than a thou- 
sand years. 

It is rather difficult for persons 
who are familiar only with the two- 
party system of government, such 
as the government of Great Britain 
has been, at least until recent years, 
to understand quite the problem to 
be met in the multi-party system 
prevalent in France, Germany, and 
on the Continent generally. In the 
former case, a single party holds 
the reins of government, and when 
its program fails to command the 
confidence of a majority in the 
House of Commons, it yields to the 
Opposition party of the day—a com- 
plete and definite change. In the 
latter case, however, one party 
scarcely ever controls a majority 
of the lower house, and the exer- 
cise of the powers of government 
nearly always rests upon the basis 
of a coalition of a group of parties. 
Sometimes it is a rather transient 
element that binds these parties to- 
gether, and frequently the coalition 
loses the confidence of the lower 
house upon a somewhat trivial 
question and thus yields to another 
“government.” Moreover, the new 
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cabinet does not necessarily repre- 
sent a complete change of person- 
nel, for the crisis may be met at 
times by the elimination of a dis- 
cordant member of the coalition 
and the substitution of a different 
individual, the other members hold- 
ing over perhaps in identically the 
same capacities. 

Although, generally speaking, it 
may be said that individuals, ac- 
cording to their political beliefs, 
fall into one of four classes (reac- 
fionary, conservative, liberal, rad- 
ical), it is clear that these categories 
are more or less artificial and that 
a person might be, for instance, 
neither an out-and-out liberal nor 
a dyed-in-the-wool conservative, but 
a conservative liberal or a liberal 
conservative. This possibility has 
an almost extreme exemplification 
in the party system of Germany, 
where the average German citizen, 
as Bismarck said, is unhappy unless 
he has a party of his own. It will 
not be necessary for the purpose of 
this discussion to go at length into 
the many minor parties which have 
little if any representation in the 
Reichstag, the lower house of the 
national legislature. In view of the 
ambiguities and misstatements so 
frequently seen in public print, 
however, it might not be amiss to 
describe briefly the composition of 
the major parties and the policies 
for which they stand.* 

Taking the parties in the order in 
which their representatives are 
seated in the Reichstag, namely 
from right to left as they face the 
presiding officer, the first party en- 
countered is the National Freedom 
(Deutschvélkische) Party. This is 
an ultra-conservative group which 
preaches the doctrine of direct ac- 


—" L’Europe Nouvelle, March 14, 1925, p. 
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tion in behalf of the counter-revolu- 
tion from a monarchist point of 
view. It is extremely nationalistic 
and violently anti-Semitic. Upon 
the question of the Dawes Report, 
this party of the extreme right 
joined the bitter opposition voiced 
by the extreme left, the Commu- 
nists. The leaders of the National 
Freedom Party are Graefe and 
Wulle, although General von Lu- 
dendorff who participated in the 
abortive Kapp Putsch in Munich is 
its particular hero, and its chief 
organs are the Deutsche Zeitung, 
the Deutsches Tageblatt, and the 
Volkischer Beobachter. 

The main supporters of the old 
régime, however, are members of 
the Nationalist or German National 
People’s Party (Deutsche Nationale 
Volkspartei), the successor of the 
old Conservative and Free Conserv- 
ative Parties. It is anti-Semitic, 
stands for the hegemony of Prussia, 
and advocates the maintenance of 
the Lutheran State Church. Al- 
though committed definitely to a 
monarchist restoration, it differs 
from the National Freedom Party 
in that this purpose is to be accom- 
plished by constitutional means. A 
portion of this group, sometimes 
voting as a separate party, favors 
the Bavarian house of Wittelbach in 
preference to the Hohenzollern. 
With regard to the Dawes Report, 
the Nationalist Party was at first 
violently antagonistic, but after the 
death of Dr. Helfferich its leaders 
characterized the report as “unful- 
fillable” rather than “unaccept- 
able.” It recruits its members prin- 
cipally from the landed aristocracy 
and certain industrial centers; its 
leaders are Dr. Helfferich (who died 
a year ago), Schiele, Minister of the 
Interior in the Luther-Stresemann 
cabinet, Hergt, Count Westarp, Ad- 
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miral von Tirpitz, Professor 
Hétzsch, and Prince von Bismarck, 
nephew of the former Chancellor of 
the Empire; and its chief organs 
are the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the 
Taglische Rundschau, the Kreuz- 
zeitung, the Lokal Anzeiger, and 
the Tag. 

Bridging over the gap between 
the Nationalist and Democratic par- 
ties is the German People’s Party 
(Deutsche Volkspartei), an out- 
growth of the old National Liberal 
Party. While inclined somewhat to 
the idea of a monarchy, it can rec- 
oncile itself to the idea of a repub- 
lic. It is one of the four parties 
supporting the Dawes Report. Its 
membership is derived chiefly from 
the industrial magnates, usually in- 
cluded in the term “big business,” 
and from the conservative bourgeois 
or upper middle class. Its leaders 
are Gustav Stresemann, Chancellor 


from August to November in 1923 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs 


since August, 1923, Heinze, and 
Vogler, and its chief organs are Die 
Zeit and the Kélnische Zeitung. A 
portion of this party favors revision 
of the Constitution in a monarchial 
direction and therefore sometimes 
votes as a separate party. Such a 
hold has this element in Bavaria, 
where jealousy of Prussia provides 
the motive, that Stresemann in a 
speech at Hanover last year glori- 
fied the old imperial black, white 
and red banner, much to the con- 
sternation of the parties of the left. 

Similarly, too, the Catholic ele- 
ment of Bavaria early felt that hope 
for relief from the dominance of 
Prussia could not be realized under 
the republican parties. It has been 
voting as the Bavarian People’s 
Party since 1920, while the major- 
ity of the Catholics of Germany, of 
all shades of political belief, belong 
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to the Center Party (Zentrums 
Partei), founded to combat Bis- 
marck’s Kulturkampf or May Laws 
of 1873 and, though changing its 
name in the early days of the re- 
public to Christian People’s Party, 
still known and spoken of as the 
Center Party. Embracing as it does 
both right and left wings, it easily 
exercises the balance of power, but 
its very strength is a source of 
weakness, as the only meeting of 
minds in the party is on a religious 
basis and it is difficult to maintain 
its full voting strength in a shift 
either to the right or to the left. 
The party has been a member of the 
Weimar coalition which was in 
power from the establishment of 
the republic until December, 1924. 
Its leaders are Dr. Wilhelm Marx, 
Chancellor from December, 1923, to 
December, 1924, Wirth (left wing), 
and Stegerwald (right wing), Hein- 
rich Brauns, and Fehrenbach, and 
its chief organs are Germania and 
the Kélnische Volkszeitung. 

The republican party in Germany 
is the Democratic Party (Deutsche 
Demokratische Partei), the succes- 
sor to the left wing of the old Liberal 
Party and the residual legates of 
the old People’s Progressive Party. 
Its followers are recruited from the 
banks, the middle classes, and a 
majority of the intellectuals. This 
party occupied a dominant position 
in the formative period of the re- 
public, due largely to the personal- 
ity of Hugo Preuss, who has left his 
impress upon the Constitution. Be- 
sides Preuss, its leaders are Erich 
Koch, its president and Minister of 
the Interior in various cabinets 
from 1919 to 1920, Otto Gessler, 
Minister of Defense, Professor Wal- 
ther Schiicking, the first German to 
sit as a judge in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Er- 
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kelenz, Dr. Dernburg, and Count 
yon Bernstorff, former Ambassador 
to the United States. Its chief organs 
are the Vossische Zeitung, the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, the Bérsen Kurier, 
and the Frankfurter Zeitung. This 
party, appealing as it does to the in- 
tellectuals, gained little support 
from the working class. 

The party of the working class is 
the Social Democratic Party (So- 
zialdemokratische Partei), which 
was really responsible for the revo- 
lution. Organized by the Second 
International, it was for some time 
called the Majority Socialist Party 
to distinguish it from the Independ- 
ent Socialists who in 1922 split 
into two factions, one of which 
combined with the Majority Social- 
ists to form the United Social Demo- 
cratic Party (which now omits the 
first word from its title), while the 
other moved still farther to the 
left and constituted an intransigent 
group, the Communist Party. The 
leaders of the Socialist or Social 
Democratic Party are Paul Loebe, 
President of the Reichstag, Rudolf 
Breitscheid, Dr. Hilferding, Her- 
mann Miller, Crispien, and Wels, 
and although it controls about 120 
daily newspapers, its chief organ is 
the well-known Vorwdrts. This 
party has consistently maintained 
the largest voting strength of all of 
the individual parties of Germany.’ 

The Communist Party (Kommu- 
nistische Partei), which is the party 
of the extreme left, developed out 
of the irreconcilable or Spartacist 
group of the Independent Socialists 
headed by Karl Liebknecht. It ad- 
heres to the Third International of 
Moscow and is the left advocate of 
direct action. Its voting strength 


*Rudolf Breitscheid, “La social-démocratie 
allemande,” in L’Europe Nouvelle, March 14. 
1925, pp. 349-351. 
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reached its maximum in the May, 
1924, elections, but it is still a party 
to be reckoned with, as its intransi- 
geance cost the bourgeois-socialist 
bloc the recent presidential election. 
Its leaders are Ivan Katz, Ruth 
Fischer, and Clara Zetkin, and its 
chief organ has the graphic title of 
Die Rote Fahne. 

This was the “line-up” of the po- 
litical parties, when the death of 
Friedrich Ebert, the first President 
of the German Republic, necessi- 
tated a presidential election. Pres- 
ident Ebert, it must be remembered, 
held his office by virtue of a vote of 
the National Assembly in 1919, by 
which he was designated provisional 
president. At various times in the 
intervening years he urged that a 
time limit be determined for the 
exercise of his functions, but the 
parties considered Germany’s do- 
mestic and international affairs too 
precarious to subject the country to 
the further strain of a presidential 
election. However, in October, 
1921, the Reichstag abolished his 
provisional status and fixed June 
30, 1925, as the date of the expira- 
tion of his term. His sudden death 
on February 28, 1925, advanced the 
date of the presidential election two 
months. 

The German Constitution (Ar- 
ticle 41) provides that a candidate 
for President must have completed 
his thirty-fifth year and the law for 
the election of the President provides 
that a candidate must obtain an ab- 
solute majority of all the votes cast 
to be declared elected. If no candi- 
date receives an absolute majority, 
it is provided that a second ballot 
shall be taken, somewhat after the 
manner of the French ballotage, ex- 
cept that the run-off election need 
not be between the two highest can- 
didates on the first ballot and that 
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new candidates may be named in 
the second ballot who did not run 
in the first ballot. In the second 
ballot, a plurality is sufficient to 
elect, even though the votes polled 
by the other candidates taken to- 
gether constitute a majority. In 
these two ballotings, the election is 
held “by the universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage of all men and 
women over twenty years of age,” 
roughly a little over sixty per cent. 
of the total population in the full 
voting strength. 

March 29th (Sunday, as is cus- 
tomary in Germany and on the Con- 
tinent generally) was fixed as the 
date for the holding of the presi- 
dential election. It was not seri- 


ously believed that any candidate 
could command an absolute major- 
ity on the first ballot. 
March there was some 
united republican left 


Early in 
talk of a 
candidacy 
with Dr. Marx as the candidate, 
who, if the voting lines were kept 
intact, was expected to secure, in 
the second ballot, a victory over the 
monarchist right on account of the 
presumed inability of the latter to 
find a candidate at once sufficiently 
representative and sufficiently neu- 
tral to prepare for the return of the 
monarchy without showing it too 
evidently. But the Social Demo- 
crats or Socialists, overlooking the 
ultimate purpose of the election, 
which was to elect a candidate of 
the constitutional coalition at least 
on the second ballot, preferred to 
prepare a puerile demonstration for 
March 29th. Although convinced 
of the impossibility of success, 
therefore, they decided to present 
Otto Braun, ex-president of the 
Prussian Council, as the party can- 
didate, Vorwdrts explaining: “It 
was impossible for the German So- 
cial Democracy to renounce the en- 
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tire struggle under its own banner.” 
Having buried the president, they 
behaved as if they desired to bury 
the republic. No false maneuver 
was in fact more capable of upset- 
ting the Weimar coalition and driv- 
ing the Centrists over to the right. 

The Democrats, likewise, felt it 
advisable to nominate its own can- 
didate. Professor Willy Hellpach, 
a psychologist and educator as well 
as a finished orator and councili- 
ator, was selected because of his 
sturdy defense of the Weimar Con- 
stitution and the intellectual qual- 
ity of his speeches. His weakness 
as a candidate was twofold. He is 
little known outside of his adopted 
state of Baden, of which he is pre- 
mier, and he was presented by a 
party which has been consistently 
losing adherents since 1919. 

The opinion was somewhat prev- 
alent that the presidential election, 
as nearly all political decisions in 
Germany, would in the final analy- 
sis depend upon the attitude of the 
Catholic Party. Although in its four 
million adherents there are no Cath- 
olic Communists, nearly every other 
shade of political belief is repre- 
sented, and there are socialist, 
democratic, and reactionary Cen- 
trists. The party is generally reck- 
oned as republican in sympathy. 
The Catholics of North Germany 
and Middle Germany are for the 
most part loyal to the Weimar Con- 
stitution, as they were to the Em- 
pire. Their coreligionists of Ba- 
varia are monarchists. The free 
syndicalist elements of the Center 
are, with Wirth and Imbusch, tend- 
ing toward socialism, while the 
Christian syndicates directed by 
Stegerwald are politically neutral. 
The Westphalian Catholics have 4 
populist or nationalist tendency, as 
have also their colleagues, the mag- 
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nates of the Ruhr. The problem, 
therefore, was to select a candidate 
upon whom these elements could 
agree. Dr. Marx, the former Chan- 
cellor, although there was grave 
doubt as to his ability to qualify 
as a rallying point for the liberal 
elements in the second ballot be- 
cause of his ill-starred adventure 
into Prussian politics, was selected 
as eminently capable of at least re- 
taining the party’s vote in the first 
ballot. The Bavarian People’s 
Party, which is also Catholic, de- 
cided to run an independent candi- 
date and nominated a “native son,” 
Dr. Held, President of the Bavarian 
Council of Ministers. 

The monarchist parties of the 
Right at first were rather embar- 
rassed. They were at a loss to know 
which candidate to oppose to the 
candidacy of the constitutional 
union, Dr. Marx; for even before 
the first ballot it was generally 


recognized that Dr. Marx would be 
the candidate of the non-monarch- 


ist parties. Two maneuvers were 
proposed, both extremely dangerous 
for the Left. First, they suggested 
the name of Stegerwald, a Catholic 
reactionary, as a bait to the Center 
Party to rally to the Rechtsblock 
(or Reichsblock, as it has been 
rather appropriately called), since 
Catholics could not very decently 
abandon their coreligionist. Yet 
Stegerwald was passed up and 
within forty-eight hours Dr. Gessler 
became the grand favorite. Belong- 
ing to the Democratic Party, the 
Minister of Defense could be relied 
upon for the votes of his Democratic 
friends. It was evident that the 
Right was endeavoring to wean 
away from the Weimar Coalition 
either the Center or the Democratic 
Party. Yet, in the face of the per- 
sonal opposition of Stresemann, the 
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People’s Party refused to consent 
to Gessler, and the reactionary bloc 
then agreed upon Karl Jarres, Vice- 
Chancellor in the Marx Cabinet and 
now Lord Mayor of Duisburg. Be- 
sides the undivided support of the 
Nationalist and People’s Party, and 
all the unattached minor factions 
which invariably make common 
cause with the conservatives, he had 
the support of those German Fas- 
cists or direct-action Nationalists 
who disapproved of General von 
Ludendorff’s individual entry as a 
candidate. 

The first campaign speeches of 
Jarres resulted in threatening anew 
the solidarity of the Right Bloc. 
Two circumstances seem to mark 
him as republican in sympathy. 
The first was that the advocates of 
the immediate recall of William II. 
opposed his candidacy. The second 
was that, if elected, he would take 
the oath to support the Weimar 
Constitution. Yet in his speeches 
he freely showed the character of 
his republicanism. The republic 
should be Bismarckian, he said at 
Hamburg. At Hanover he declared 
that it should take as its emblem 
the black, white, and red flag of the 
old Empire. It should repudiate all 
solidarity with those who destroyed 
the monarchy in 1918. “Let us not 
forget that, at the moment when 
our army was giving way through 
no fault of its own, there were Ger- 
mans who committed the crime of 
making a_ revolution at home, 
which, God knows, was not neces- 
sary.” These speeches, coupled 
with the fact that he was the candi- 
date of General von Hindenburg, 
Admiral von Tirpitz, Luther, and 
Stresemann, caused Jarres to come 
into the disfavor of the National 
Liberty Party, especially the rem- 
nants of Hitler’s Bavarian Fascists 
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who straightway presented the can- 
didacy of Von Ludendorff. The ex- 
treme Left, likewise, refused to sup- 
port the Socialist candidate, Braun. 
Ernst Thalmann, therefore, was se- 
lected as the candidate of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The elections of March 29th were 
rather peaceable, at least no dis- 
orders were reported anywhere. 
There had been great activity among 
the party organizations in Berlin to 
arouse the interest of the voters 
with speeches and leaflets lauding 
the respective candidates. A pres- 
idential election by popular vote 
was a novelty. Large double-decked 
busses, placarded with signs and 
carrying a brass band, paraded the 
streets, and many features of elec- 
tioneering which we regard as dis- 
tinctly American in character were 
in evidence. 

The results of the voting*® sur- 
prised even the politicians. Al- 
though Jarres led the field, his 
showing was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, as he represented the concen- 
trated efforts of the nationalist- 
conservative elements. He did not 
poll the vote conceded to him in the 
Rhineland where it is supposed he 
was the victim of his Rhineland 
policy. The outstanding feature of 
the voting was the substantial gains 
scored by the Socialist Party, which 
again vindicated its title as the 
strongest individual party in Ger- 
many. These gains were partially 
at the expense of the Communist 
Party, which is declining as a com- 
pact political unit and is ceasing to 
be a menace to the Socialists. This 
election also effectively eliminated 
General von Ludendorff, who polled 
considerably less than half a mil- 
lion votes. 


8See the table at end of this article for the 
votes polled by each candidate. 
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Dr. Hellmut von Gerlach, a noted 
publicist, writing in Die Welt am 
Montag on the morning after the 
election thus sums up the results: 


“One must not underestimate 
one’s opponent. 

“The monarchists are the only 
ones who realized from the begin- 
ning the meaning of the strife be- 
hind the presidential election. They 
therefore did their campaigning 
with two principles in mind: that 
it was not a party struggle but a 
struggle for the Right; and further- 
more that an ideal must be adhered 
to to avoid at least the lesser evil. 
For that reason they were resolved 
beforehand on an ideal, whether 
their candidate be Jarres, Steger- 
wald, or Gessler. 

“The republicans are true Ger- 
mans: self-centered to a T. Each 
party had its own candidate, to 
whom it was pledged, as if they did 
not know that it was quite imma- 
terial how the republicans divided 
their votes among Marx, Braun, and 
Hellpach. 

“The monarchists concentrated 
their money and their strength. The 
republicans dissipated it. The mon- 
archists can win the indifferent 
voters with the plea of the Right be- 
fore the party. The republicans ap- 
pear as worshipers of the party. 
The monarchists welded together 
their votes with an eye to the sec- 
ond ballot. The republicans differ- 
entiate so finely between the Center 
Party, the Social Democratic Party, 
and the Democratic Party that it 
will be very difficult to make the 
eager voters of the election of 
March 29th realize that the election 
of April 26th is concerned with the 
Republic and not the party.” 


The results of the election of 
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March 29th, therefore, had no po- 
litical, but only an arithmetical sig- 
nificance, the customary jockeying 
for preferment in the run-off elec- 
tion, a procedure more or less neces- 
sary under those governments 
based upon the existence of many 
parties. 

Dr. Jarres, because of his disap- 
pointing showing under the most 
favorable circumstances, was side- 
tracked as the nationalist-conserva- 
tive bourgeois candidate. The ac- 
tion was hastened by the attitude of 
the Bavarian People’s Party (Cath- 
olic), which notified his campaign 
committee that it would not support 
him in the second election because 
of his open espousal of the evan- 
gelical league. Dr. Otto Gessler 
was again proposed, only to be 
dropped, because of the conviction 
that his removal from the Ministry 
of Defense would precipitate a 


heated parliamentary fight for a 
successor in that post, which it was 
desirable should be held by a Demo- 


crat. Dr. Hans Luther, the Chan- 
cellor, was also suggested, but Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg was finally 
prevailed upon to accept the nom- 
ination after he had been assured 
of the unanimous support of the 
entire Right. 

The difficulties confronting the 
republican campaign managers 
were considerably more compli- 
cated. The Socialists, believing 
they were morally vindicated by the 
actual vote for their action in nom- 
inating Braun, were now willing, 
according to Vorwarts, to eliminate 
party considerations and join both 
liberal parties in an effort to gal- 
vanize the republican front. So- 
cialist leaders relied on the solidar- 
ity of the party, as evidenced by the 
vote, for the support of a non-so- 
cialist republican candidate, even a 
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Catholic. It was early seen that Dr. 
Marx could carry a triple party al- 
liance to victory only if given the 
full support of the Socialists, the 
Centrists, the Bavarian People’s 
Party, and the Democrats. The out- 
come proved how difficult the task 
of welding together parties of such 
conflicting political, religious, and 
geographical elements. 

The run-off election was held on 
April 26th (Sunday), and, although 
Thalmann ran as the Communist 
candidate and thereby prevented a 
sure republican victory, the real 
battle was between Von Hinden- 
burg and Marx. The vote was 
large, in some sections 85 per cent. 
of the registered voters participat- 
ing. The stay-at-home vote came 
out and there was a vigorous in- 
terest on the part of the women. 
Marx beat Von Hindenburg in the 
Rhineland regions, especially those 
parts occupied by the allied forces, 
Berlin, Breslau, Westphalia, Hesse, 
and Baden. On the other hand, 
Von Hindenburg, who won the elec- 
tion by nearly a million plurality, 
made some gains at the expense of 
the Democrats and the Centrists, 
being especially successful in the 
Junker districts. In Pomerania, 
where the big estates are, he se- 
cured 70 per cent. of the votes, and 
over 50 per cent. in East Prussia 
and Mecklenburg, receiving nearly 
three million votes more than Jarres 
previously. He was victorious in 
Thuringia, Schleswig-Holstein and 
parts of Saxony, and even in Ba- 
varia secured a majority, although 
he failed to carry his home town of 
Hanover. Marx had antagonized 
the Bavarian Catholics by conces- 
sions to the Socialists on the eve of 
the election. But the republicans 


4See the table for the votes polled by each 
candidate. 
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attribute their defeat to the Com- 
munists, calling Thalmann “Hin- 
denburg’s savior.” 

What is the significance of Von 
Hindenburg’s election? At first, 
the jingoes wailed and lamented 
and predicted all manner of dis- 
asters. But now they have been 
forced to admit that actually it 
“does not materially change the 
domestic political situation,” to use 
the words of Mr. Frank H. Simonds, 
in an article of a somewhat later 
date than that quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article. In the first 
place, he was not chosen by a ma- 
jority, but only a plurality of votes; 
the majority of nearly a million 
were cast by republican sympathiz- 
ers. Furthermore, the powers of 
the President under the Weimar 
Constitution are somewhat circum- 
scribed. His right to negotiate 
treaties is exercised subject to rati- 
fication by the Reichstag. A decla- 
ration of war must be made by a 
national law, and, although he has 
broad military powers, all meas- 
ures taken for the preservation of 
public order and safety are subject 
to revocation by the Reichstag. He 
is elected for a term of seven years 
and is reéligible as often as he can 
command the necessary votes, but 
by Article 43 he is subject to re- 
moval by a two-thirds vote of the 
Reichstag. 

Besides, it is the Chancellor who 
is the real executive. Although ap- 
pointed by the President, he is re- 
sponsible to the Reichstag and must 
‘be able to command its confidence. 
At the present time the Reichstag 
is controlled by the republican sym- 
pathizers, and the Luther-Strese- 
mann Cabinet which is still in 
power is pledged to maintain the 


sHowever, Mr. Simonds still persists in call- 
ing the election “a blunder.” 
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republic and committed to a policy 
of peaceful settlement with the Al- 
lies. Dr. Luther himself, within 
twelve hours after a long confer- 
ence with the President-elect, made 
a positive declaration before the 
Congress of the League of Indus- 
tries and Commerce three days af- 
ter the election that Germany’s for- 
eign policy will be strictly adhered 
to. What apprehension there was 
abroad, and it was confined chiefly 
to France with the fresh memory of 
the Field Marshal’s military ex- 
ploits, has been somewhat dissi- 
pated by the calm reception of the 
election in Washington and gen- 
ally abroad. Ambassador Hough- 
ton’s maiden address in London 
also had a mollifying effect, al- 
though he did not directly refer to 
the German election. The world is 
fast coming to believe what a prom- 
inent member of the German Peo- 
ple’s Party recently said: “If the 
outside world believes that the so- 
called chauvinists will run Ger- 
many, it will be disappointed, for 
just as Ebert tamed the Socialists, 
so will Von Hindenburg put a 
damper on the nationalistic ex- 
tremists.” 

To the present writer, the elec- 
tion of Von Hindenburg seems to be 
but another step in the reaction to- 
ward conservatism which has been 
spreading through the world since 
the radical wave that followed the 
World War. It has been felt in the 
United States, in Great Britain, in 
France, and even in Germany. For 
the last year in Germany there has 
been a shrinking away from the ex- 
tremes together with a gradual shift- 
ing to the moderate right. In keep- 
ing with this spirit of conservatism, 
the President-elect has requested 
Dr. Meisner, who was secretary to 
the late President Ebert and later to 
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Acting President Simons, to remain oath of office before the Reichstag. 
in office. There remains but the in- The Luther-Stresemann Cabinet 
auguration on May 12th, and press’ will wait upon him and tender their 
reports indicate that modest civilian resignation in a body, will probably . 
attire will be employed on this oc- be requested to continue in office, 
casion, when the monarchist Pres- and—the world will go on its quiet 
ident-elect will take the republican conservative way.® 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS COMPARED WITH REICHSTAG ELECTIONS. 


(In millions of votes.) 





First Reichstag. Presidential Elections. 








National Assembly, 
Jan. 19, 1919. 
Second Reichstag, 
May 4, 1924. 

Third Reichstag, 


Dec. 7, 1924. 








National Freedom] _.--| _.--} _..-] ..._| 1.92) 1.01 Jarres 


Hie : (March) 
Nationalist 2.73| 3.74| 4.18) 4.25) 5.78) 6.21) -11.02 Hindenburg 


German People’s_| 1.11) 3.61| 3.88 3.92 2.64| 3.05 (April) 
Bavarian People’s} ----| 1.17] 1.17] 1.17; .95) 1.13] 1.69 Held (March) 
Center §.34| 3.54) 3.64) 3.85) 3.92) 4.12) 4.29 Marx 
Democratic 5.55| 2.20) 2.32 2.33 1.66} 1.92} 1.68 Hellpech 
Social Democratic} 11.11| 5.62) 6.21 8.18, 6.01) 7.88) 8.26 Braun (March) 
Indep. Socialist..| 2.19) 4.90) 4.97] 2.97, .23) .10 


Communist Pe Pe ee SP 59, 3.75) 2.71 eet 1.93) Thalmann 


25.26|26.03|27.67| 28.20 29.39/30.28} 29.25| 30.36 



































8This was written four days before Yon Hindenburg’s inauguration. 
7Totals include scattered vote for minor parties or candidates. 





THE MYSTERY OF JOHN KEATS. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


NE day in Rome, while I was 
making a reverent pilgrimage 

to the grave of Keats in the Prot- 
estant cemetery, on the road to St. 
Paul’s beyond the Walls, a curious 
thing happened. Deeply impressed, 
in an awed spirit, I stood by, gaz- 
ing down on the simple grave and 
reading again and again that sad- 
dest of all epitaphs, “Here lies one 
whose name is writ in water.” 
“Death,” I said, remembering Shel- 
ley’s lines, “feeds on his mute voice, 
and laughs at our despair . . . Oh 


weep for Adonais—he is dead!” 


. . » Suddenly, I was startled out of 
my reverie by a voice, a harsh 
woman’s voice, with an unmistak- 
able Yankee twang to it. “D’you 
ever read much o’ his poetry?” 

She was an angular female of the 
typical tourist cast—I remember 
her perfectly, even to her loud- 
dotted foulard dress and her um- 
brella. 

“Why—yes ... 

By this time she had taken full 
possession of the scene and was 
down on her knees beside the grave 
—in reverence?—to pray? No; to 
pull flowers and grass from the 
sod, for souvenirs. 

“Why—yes,” I had answered. 
Perhaps, despite her uncouth ways, 
she was, after all, a pilgrim like my- 
self; a devotee? 

She grunted uncomfortably as 
she rose to her feet, one hand still 
clutching her umbrella by which 
she balanced herself, the other 
grasping the mementos she had 


1. 


plucked . . . O, almost, it seemed, 
from a living breast. “Huh! Well, 
as for me—too loose for me!” 

It really happened, though it 
took me a dazed while to believe it 
could. She and her umbrella and 
her handful of grass and violets 
were gone before I could catch my 
breath. I could see those yellow 
skirts making their way toward the 
ivied wall where Shelley lies. I felt 
as if I had been struck in the face. 
And I felt that Keats had been 
struck. 

Never till that moment had I 
realized what a dark, what a callous 
and hypocritical and _ ignorant 
world the immortal poet of youth 
had faced in his life of suffering. 
It seemed all to come to me then, 
full tide, as I stood there by his 
grave. “Even in death,” I said, 
“they hound him and calumniate 
him; pluck at him as a curiosity; 
carry off the very flowers that feed 
on his dust, violets torn up by the 
roots; hold beauty in their hands 
and show it to the world—and 
sneer at it.” Poor Keats!—Keats 
who was only happy when he was 
loved for his own sake, “and noth- 
ing else...I have met with 
women whom I really think would 
like to be married to a Poem and to 
be given away by a Novel.” Poor 
Keats! 

Why must it be so? Or must it 
be so, and always?—The poet 
derided, misunderstood, defamed? 
What is a poet? What are these 
strange creatures that God puts into 
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the world, at times, to know beauty 
and sing of it and be called fools? 

There is no answer to that, any 
more than there is an answer to 
the mystery of what a violet is, or 
light, or beauty itself. Yet, just as 
surely as violets are, and beauty, 
there are and always will be poets 
—poets to be persecuted. They 
come, every little while, embodied 
spirits that rise and sing and pass 
—and no one can tell why or 
wherefore, except the good God who 
sends them. 

Read the poets themselves or read 
their biographies; read Chatterton; 
read Poe, read his story as his own 
writings reveal it or as a dozen 
others, partisan or prejudiced, have 
told it; read Francis Thompson’s 
Shelley and then read Everard Mey- 
nell’s Francis Thompson; read the 
life of any poet that ever lived, and 
though new beauty comes to you 


at every reading, the mystery re- 


mains. So it is with John Keats— 
a mystery; the mystery of the poet. 
So it is with Amy Lowell’s life of 
Keats. Mystery is the final impres- 
sion that this book leaves on the 
mind of the reader in spite of the 
fact that it is perhaps the most com- 
plete, exhaustive, and revealing 
biography of any man ever writ- 
ten; a massive work, infused with 
love, great with a large spirit and 
great in spite of the frequent ob- 
scurities of its headlong English; 
too great a work, in fact, to be con- 
demned for mere textual errors 
which can easily be corrected. It 
is a monumental record, detailed to 
the last minutiz of the poet’s life, to 
the last scrap of evidence of his liv- 
ing from day to day, from the mo- 
ment he emerges on the scene a child 
at Moorfields to the last terrible 


ohn Keats. By Amy Lowell. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $12.50. 
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hours of his agonized ending in far- 
off Italy; nothing left untold, noth- 
ing left to guess at—nothing but the 
everything of it all, the mystery of 
his whole being. Where did he 
come from, this son of a hostler, 
this London apothecary’s appren- 
tice, this boy whose heart was 
ravished by beauty, the voice of 
whose soul sang in divine untaught 
numbers? Only God can tell; the 
same God Who made the old 
Greeks love the chaste line; Who 
makes the nightingale sing heark- 
break in the shadow; Who swings 
in the blue spaces of night that 
moon under whose spell this boy 
passed his mystifying existence; the 
God Whom even that half-divine, 
beauty-smitten creature could not 
find, though he sought after Him 
with bitter searching. Tell all; and 
yet nothing is told. Still the mys- 
tery remains. If poets, if creatures 
like this, tuned to infinite har- 
monies and flung into a world of 
man-made discordance, could them- 
selves speak the secret of their 
being to ordinary mortals; if they 
could themselves tell whence they 
come and why—but none suffer 
more than they from the frustrat- 
ing mystery. They are, that is all; 
they live, they must sing. Only 
God knows the secret. 

Every fact revealed of Keats’s life 
only increases the mystery. Trace 
him to his sources, says the biog- 
rapher; find out his origins. But 
his origins only baffle; there is 
nothing in them to explain him. 
He does not belong to his origins at 
all. Live his own life over with 
him, then, into the last intimacies 
of his daily comings and goings; 
search every wind that blew on 
him, every breath he breathed, 
every word he spoke. Still, nothing 
is explained. 
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II. 


He seemed a lad destined for joy, 
this John Keats; beautiful of body, 
fine of frame, small of stature— 
only a little over five feet tall; his 
bright hazel-brown eyes, “liquid 
flashing, visibly inspired,” eyes that 
could melt and that could have the 
eagle in them, “an eye that had an 
inward look”; his close curling red- 
gold locks, his brow, broad and 
low but nobly molded, his pleasing 
voice, his grace of manner;—all 
these were but outward symbols of 
a soul lovable and sincere, made for 
joy and happy living. Always 
boyish, manly; combative enough 
to fight his school fights, but too 
tender-hearted to nurse offense, or 
to bear hurt to be put on his 
cherished pets, his tomtits and 


goldfinches and tame mice; virile 
and sportsmanlike enough to enjoy 


a boxing bout and to beat up a 
butcher boy for torturing a kitten 
—but too sensitive to endure any 
suffering in others even though 
those others made him suffer; so 
sensitive that every fiber in him was 
tremulous and alive to feeling and 
beauty—yet at a hundred unex- 
pected turns sensible and clear- 
thinking and even wise; humble 
before merit, but too proud to bend 
the knee to anything but merit 
itself; impulsive in ignorance, but 
always ready to learn and always 
learning: this is the John Keats, a 
winning joyous soul, that Amy 
Lowell makes relive in the pages of 
her book. And yet this is the same 
John Keats who we know is pre- 
destined to sorrow. He learned the 
lesson of that predestination 
through bitterness and disillusion- 
ment and finally in the iron pres- 
sure of terrible physical suffering. 
“Soul-making,” he called it; he 


came to believe that all life is a 
process of soul-making—and in 
that belief he touched the seared 
edge, at least, of asceticism. Had 
Keats’s beginning been different, he 
might indeed have become an 
ascetic; he might have become one 
of the great mystic poets of all 
time. Had he been’ grounded 
even a little in that philosophy of 
life which produced, let us say, the 
Assisian’s delight in nature, or 
which produced those very ex- 
ternals of civilization which Keats 
so intuitively loved—cathedrals and 
cathedral lights and the dim 
shadows of silent fanes—had this 
been so, that bewildered philosophy 
of “soul-making,” which he eked 
out in the darkness of pain and dis- 
appointment, might easily have led 
him to the full light, the sustaining 
air, of a happy belief. Then the 
struggle would not have been a 
hopeless one; then that cry of his 
for immortal life, wrung from his 
heart of hearts when he saw his 
young brother Tom dying in agony 
in his arms—“But I know—the 
truth is—there is something real in 
the world!”—that cry would have 
had an answer; then his love for 
Fanny Brawne, in spite of death, 
would not have been a fruitless love. 

Keats was not a Christian, cer- 
tainly not a Christian poet. He was 
a pagan. He was Adonais flung 
into a world which rejects all that 
beauty which young Adonais pre- 
figured. And so, a pagan, John 
Keats suffered all the frustrating 
puzzlement and blind soul-bruising 
that the great pagan minds of old 
suffered. But whose fault was that? 
Not his. And who shall judge him? 
Not assuredly that Father God 
Whom he sought for so blindly yet 
so ardently, that God Who sent His 
Divine Son into the world to give to 
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His creatures lKght—light which, 
for some inscrutable reason, was 
denied the poet. And not, O most 
assuredly not, those creatures who, 
given the light, shut it out to sit 
selfishly in judgment on_ their 
brothers as they sat in judgment on 
John Keats. Yes, he was a pagan. 
Yet no one can read Keats, and no 
one can read Miss Lowell’s life of 
Keats, without being sensible of the 
young poet’s instinctive love for all 
that God and Christianity mean, 
and for every expression of that 
meaning in nature and in art; it 
comes out at unexpected turns, even 
in that passage of his Glasgow letter 
in which he describes the old cathe- 
dral. “They have devilled it into a 
High Kirk!” he cries out in protest, 
as if that was a sort of desecration 
to him who loved the old-time 
beauty of shrine and altar—a High 
Kirk, barren of beauty, where once 


was a mystic sanctuary. The seed 
of the love of God was in his heart; 
it struggled toward flowering and 
made him the sweet-tempered, af- 


fectionate, trusting, all-believing 
and beauty-worshiping youth that 
he was. Whose fault was it that he 
was a pagan? Somewhere, some- 
time, back in the generations that 
produced him, that seed had been 
half sterilized—and the hypocrisies 
and brutalities of those men who, 
in his own life, hounded him and 
defamed him while they professed 
the God Whom he sought—what did 
they do to fructify that seed, to 
nourish that flower? They did their 
best to crush it and to make of him, 
not only a pagan, but a rebel against 
all that might have made him happy 
in a Christian world. No wonder 
that he grew to regard most men 
who professed religion, either in his 
own time or before, as “pious 
frauds.” 


III. 


The making of John Keats was a 
swift process, as mortal time is 
reckoned; the brief years of boy- 
hood; a year or two of youth; man- 
hood scarcely touched—and death; 
dead at twenty-five. Yet, before he 
was the age that most youths still 
in college at their books have 
reached, he had written his name 
among the immortals; had produced 
a body of poetry that must live as 
long as beauty and the desire for it 
exist. There, of course, we touch 
the mystery again; he was made be- 
fore he came; too well, too finely 
made, for ordinary men to appre- 
ciate. But some appreciated him. 
No one can forget those words of 
his friend Woodhouse in his letter 
to Taylor, the publisher: “What- 
ever people regret that they could 
not do for Shakespeare or Chatter- 
ton, because he did not live in their 
time, that I would do for Keats.” 
And there was Brown and Reynolds 
and Clark; there were his brothers 
and his sister, proud of him and 
loving him with that unique devo- 
tion which is the peculiar tie that 
binds orphans; there was Hunt, and, 
at the last, Severn; and there was 
Fanny Brawne, who did more than 
all the others, for she not only loved 
him but understood him. But these 
were only the few. On the other 
side were those who failed him, 
disillusioned him, exploited him; 
Abbey, his cold-blooded guard- 
ian; Haydon, the ungrateful—and 
those that hated him, and the herd 
that took its cue from the haters, 
the herd that still gibes, like the 
foulard woman at his grave in 
Rome. 

Against this background of blind 
misunderstanding, known only to 
the choice few, the vivid boyish 
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figure of Keats plays out its tragic 
part in human history, full of 
charm and romantic glamour, with 
the shadow of the doom of tragedy 
on him only brightening the more 
his passing. Orphaned at fifteen, 
with his two younger brothers and 
the little sister that he adored, he 
fights his way, through school at 
Enfield, through his apothecary’s 
apprenticeship at Edmondton, 
through the hard years of his med- 
ical studies in London. Will power 
and character are back of all this. 
He was bright, clever, apt at any- 
thing he turned to, even though he 
did not care for it. He made a suc- 
cess of his surgical studies in spite 
of the fact that he was more given 
to the scribbling of fugitive verses 
in the notebooks of his classmates 
than the putting down in his own of 
the exact number of bones in the 
human anatomy. But he had sense 


enough to know that he could not 
fulfill his life as a medical man. 
He knew that poetry was to be his 
life, and he had the courage to 
choose it—not an easy choice for 
any man to make at any time; 
certainly not an easy one for the 


nineteen-year-old Keats to make 
in his circumstances and in the 
face of the opposition he had to 
meet. 

From the day that he made that 
choice, John Keats’s life was dedi- 
cated to poetry; he felt it a conse- 
cration. Yet he must be self-taught; 
this he knew, and so he set himself 
to his new apprenticeship with all 
the seriousness and the conviction 
of a strong nature. Books had al- 
ready become a factor so vital and 
moving in his life that it is difficult 
for the ordinary person to under- 
stand fully what they meant to him. 
To read a great book—and appar- 
ently he read few but the greatest— 
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was for Keats a full-bodied expe- 
rience. Homer, made known to him 
through Chapman’s _ translation 
(and celebrated by him in one of 
his most perfect sonnets—written 
when he was nineteen!); Shake- 
speare, in whose lore he was so 
completely saturated that he became 
almost a reincarnation of the Bard; 
Spenser, the first great poetic in- 
fluence in his life; Dante, Milton, 
Chaucer, Chatterton—these poets 
of an older day took on in his ardent 
and absorbent mind an intensity of 
reality that amounted almost to 
hypnosis: he did not merely read 
them, nor merely feel them; he lived 
with them in the full tide of their 
emotions while they caught him up. 
His reading was almost entirely 
classical. Of his contemporaries, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, he of 
course partook; but he never be- 
came Byronized—and in that fact 
alone he remains unique in his gen- 
eration. He liked only parts of 
Wordsworth, not all of Shelley. He 
fed his mind, in short, on the old 
classics to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. And in this classic 
reading, as the illuminating annota- 
tions found in his library books re- 
veal, he served his poetic appren- 
ticeship, an apprenticeship soon 
passed, as we quickly discern when 
we read his poems, finding in them 
whole pages surpassed only by the 
masters, and reveling in that aston- 
ishing vocabulary of his which 
pours out its lustrous opulence like 
a stream of old gems spilled from 
an incrusted casket. 

But not all the reading in the 
world could make a mere book-poet 
out of John Keats. True, he never 
seemed entirely to apprehend his 
own time. His mind was bathed in 
the dim light of mythological ages 
and in the chivalric glow of medie- 
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val days. “Endymion” and “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” these two poems 
may be taken as characteristic of 
the body of his works; they are 
wholly of the past. In his own time 
he was the poet of other times; or 
rather, like that other immortal 
whom he most closely resembles, 
Shakespeare, he was the poet of the 
elements. He knew nothing of the 
time spirit—that could not touch 
him. But the universe touched 
him; nature, the sky, the clouds, 
the frailest tendril of the vine, the 
youngest frond of the unopened 
leaf—these, fanned with a breath 
frem immemorial time when the 
earth was young, caught at him 
wherever he turned and put him 
into an ecstasy. The minuteness 
of his observation of nature is al- 
most uncanny; and this is all the 
more remarkable when we remem- 
ber that nearly all of his short life 
was spent in city streets. No peas- 
ant poet ever saw more in field or 
wood or ever was more deeply 
moved by the stir of wild life or the 
glance of sun or shadow than this 
town-bred student. A _ half-hour’s 
walk through a suburban lane gave 
to Keats more than most of us could 
extract from an entire summer 
spent in a primeval forest. And 
then, when he did get to the open, 
to Margate by the sea, or Caris- 
brooke; to Windermere and to the 
Scotch Highlands—what riches of 
thought and feeling he minted from 
every glimpse of the beautiful 
world! In his fertile mind nature 
bloomed with a new freshness; the 
sea with its “eternal whisperings 
around desolate shores”; “the mist 
which eagles cleave, upmounting 
from their nest”; “the solemn roar 
of thunderous waterfalls and tor- 
rents hoarse”; the April fields and 
woods where 
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“the early budders are just new 
And run in mazes of the youngest 
hue 
About old forests; while the willow 
trails 
Its delicate amber” ;— 


all these—down to “the dairy pails” 
that “bring home increase of milk” 
—enraptured him and made him 
sing. Even when he sang out of 
old books the lore of other days, his 
song was enriched with the beauty 
which his own eye saw about him. 
So he sang; was discovered by 
Leigh Hunt; was encouraged; sang 
on—and was hooted and gibed at 
by the literary arbiters of the time, 
who could not endure this new, 
fresh voice of freedom, this inno- 
vator, in English verse. He did not 
die of the hooting; the legend that 
Keats was killed by the reviewers 
does not hold, not because they did 
not wish to kill him, but, as Miss 
Lowell shows conclusively, because 
he had better stuff in him than they 
could crush. His fighting spirit was 
only stiffened by abuse; yet at the 
same time, his good sense, his in- 
nate modesty, and deep reverence 
in the presence of his art, made him 
humble in the desire to better his 
powers. It was not with angry re- 
tort that Keats challenged his de- 
famers, but with silent determina- 
tion to do greater things. The care 
with which he set about to improve 
his craft, the care with which 
throughout his life he worked over 
his manuscripts, the childlike will- 
ingness with which he submitted to 
correction in the pronunciation and 
spelling of words, were but com- 
mon evidences of hifreal greatness. 
There was no false pride in him. 
As a child, Keats was not preco- 
cious; but his development was 
phenomenal. His mind, like a 
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banked fire, smoldered, then 
blazed. His brain outstripped his 
body; nature could not keep pace 
with him. This was his strange 
paradox—that he was a man before 
adolescence touched him. And here 
was the source of perhaps his great- 
est suffering. A soul destined, it 
would seem, to joy—one that might 
have gone through the world sing- 
ing forever, if it had been only a 
soul and nothing more; this was 
Keats. But he was an embodied 
soul, born of the flesh. He who could 
satisfy his whole being with soli- 
tude and beauty, who could con- 
template a life in which “the roar- 
ing wind is my wife and the stars 
through my windowpane are my 
children”—inevitably he must suf- 
fer his body’s awakening. So it 
was; and so it came that not in 


boyhood, normally, but in man- 
hood, tardily, Keats was tortured 


with all the withdrawals and sus- 
picions and incomprehensible shy- 
nesses of sex growing self-conscious. 
In maturity his attitude toward 
girls and women suddenly became 
that of the growing boy. In that 
fact lies the foundation for his 
heartbreaking love tragedy. Wom- 
an, as mother, as older sister, as 
friend—these would have meant 
everything to him; and these, or- 
phaned, he had been denied. When 
woman did come into his life, she 
came as one troubling his spirit to 
its nethermost depths. Thus, torn 
two ways, |between his first love, 
poesy, the love of his soul, and 
woman, the love of his heart; never 
understanding how in the fulfilling 
of his heart's destiny his soul could 
have found pede and refreshment 
and renewed growth, he suffered 
every torment of frustration; and, 
worse, put the woman who loved 
him to unbelievable torture. Doubt- 
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ing her, suspecting her, net for her- 
self but as woman; jealous of her 
every breath with an infantile jeal- 
ousy, loving her consumingly and 
at the same time hating her with 
the unreasoning antagonism of ado- 
lescence, he lacerated himself and 
made her life, from the time they 
met, a prolonged sacrifice. The pa- 
tience and silence and understand- 
ing of Fanny Brawne, as revealed in 
Miss Lowell’s work, is one of the 
most touching pages in English 
biography. Here, too, Miss Lowell, 
perhaps better than in any other 
chapters of her book, shows her in- 
disputable qualities as a historian. 
It would have been easy for her to 
accept the established legend of 
Fanny Brawne’s heartless frivolity; 
that would have painted her hero, 
Keats, in more sympathetic color. 
But her researches revealed truths 
hitherto unknown, and she has set 
them down with splendid impar- 
tiality. 

It needed only the consuming fire 
of such an abortive passion as this 
to complete the work of ruin al- 
ready begun by tuberculosis in the 
poet’s body. Perhaps the germ of 
that disease was in him prenatally; 
his beloved Tom had died of it. 
But there is so much of the buoyant 
and strong in John Keats as we 
come to know him now, so much of 
ingrained resilience and resistance, 
that it is not difficult to believe that 
had his love tragedy not come upon 
him as it did with all its devastating 
emotions, he would have outgrown 
his inherited weakness. The old 
story, that Keats’s physical collapse 
was the result of dissipation, is 
pretty well refuted by Miss Lowell, 
not only by medical evidence but 
especially by her revelation con- 
cerning the retarded development 
of the poet’s passional nature. Even 
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the tubercular infection which he 
doubtless took from his invalid 
brother might have been overcome 
under ordinary circumstances. But 
the fever into which his suddenly 
and tardily awakened love passion 
put him was too much for his weak- 
ened frame. His love doomed him, 
and the sure knowledge that he was 
doomed hastened his destruction. 

Yet he had his happy hours; one 
brief respite, at least, in the spring 
of 1819, when his heart was at rest 
in its love. That a poet’s heart at 
peace can produce fruitage as rich 
as any wrung from it by suffering 
is plainly evident in the writing 
which Keats did during that one 
blissful month of May, when, in the 
course of four weeks, he gave the 
world four of the greatest poems in 
the English language—the “Ode on 
a Grecian Urn,” the “Ode on Melan- 
choly,” the “Ode to a Nightingale,” 
and the “Ode on Indolence.” It was 
out of a certain peace, a hitherto 
undreamed-of happiness, that these 
masterpieces came; and if sadness 
is in them all, breathing from them 
like a spiritual exhalation, it is the 
calm sadness of mortality contem- 
plating the eternal through the 
forms of beauty— 


“Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his 
lips 
Bidding adieu.” 


The legend of the poet’s unhappi- 
ness has been told too long. Noth- 
ing, as we see now, could be farther 
from the truth than the picture of 
Keats as a second Hamlet, forever 
brooding, forever nursing melan- 
choly. On the contrary, Keats was 
of a naturally happy disposition, in 
health the most enjoyable and lov- 
able of companions. His boyishness 
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was unquenchable; even when he 
was dying, he could call brightly to 
the faithful Severn, asleep in his 
chair by the bed, to see the “little 
fairy lamplighter” (Severn’s night 
fuse) that had “lit up the other 
candle!” At Oxford, while waiting 
for the omnibus, he could count the 
buns in a baker’s window and send 
a gay report of that doing to his 
little sister. He had a delightful 
laugh, a winning smile. He was a 
joy-bringer by nature. If the beauty 
of the world saddened him, it was 
but with the sadness of a fine soul 
harking back to the Perfect Beauty 
of its Creator—and reaching out to 
that Perfect Beauty through the 
blinding darkness of material 
things. No matter if he, Keats, 
never quite sensed this fact. It was 
a fact, and he came very near ap- 
prehending it when he first viewed 
the glory of the scene at Winder- 
mere. 

No conviction comes stronger to 
the reader of Keats’s story than this, 
that he was, by nature, a happy 
creature with a loving heart. But 
loving hearts too often are destined 
to suffering just because there is 
love in them in a measure beyond 
that of the everyday world. There 
is a touching wistfulness veiling the 
heart of this mysterious youth in 
his longing for love. He writes to 
his brother, and tells in his letter 
exactly how he sits, one knee over 
the other, as he writes; exactly 
what books are on the writing table 
before him and how they are ar- 
ranged, all to give his brother across 
the sea a clear picture of him as he 
is;—and then he begs that his 
brother do the same for him when 
he replies. His letters to his little 
sister are full of gay and protective 
tenderness; he is anxious and ex- 
cited over the next keepsake that he 
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will buy for her. He writes to his 
friends and begs that when they re- 
spond they will say something about 
Shakespeare in their letters—be- 
cause he himself is thrilling with 
the beauties of the poet and wishes 
to share his delight with everyone. 
Love! Love! His heart hungered 
for it and fed on it and was run- 
ning over with the giving of it. Only 
when disease had torn his nervous 
endurance to shreds did he seem 
ever to reject love and become self- 
ish; and even then he fought the 
unpardonable sin of self-pity with 
all his strength. 

In happiness, then, in love at rest, 
in calm of soul, the poet’s heart can 
bear fruit as rich as any that comes 
from the nourishment of grieving. 
This surely is one of the lessons of 
Keats’s life. His whole story is, in- 
deed, luminous with lessons, espe- 
cially for poets. A whole treatise 
on the making of poets might be 
drawn from the record of his expe- 
riences and development: the poet 
in relation to his craft and in rela- 
tion to his inspiration; the poet and 
his need of a practical as well as a 
poetical sense of life’s meanings 
and demands; the poet and his pub- 
lic; the poet and his friends—all 
these are angles of contact sharply 
revealed in Keats’s story. The heart 
of the poet leans on its friends; yet 
solitude and selfness and apartness, 
these must give him his first laws 
of being. Poetry, like sainthood, is 
a secret between God and the soul. 
It is a paradox: the poet who is 
true to his calling must not only live 
apart but at the same time must 
live in the lives of others; he must 
be “in the world, not of it,” and yet 
he must be of the world and not in 
it. Keats had warm-hearted friends 
aplenty, friends who believed in 
him, who were a spur to him, and 
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whose confidence he was deter- 
mined to merit more and more by 
achievement. And yet, as we see 
only too plainly now, friends can 
injure the poet as well as help him. 
Keats suffered at the hands of his 
friends; certainly at the hands of 
Leigh Hunt, not only in form—that 
is, in the debilitating influence of 
the lesser man’s sentimentality— 
but politically as well. For in the 
days of Keats, literary criticism and 
politics were almost one, and it was 
the political enmity of Hunt’s con- 
servative opponents that moved the 
hot engines of ridicule against his 
protégé. The praise of friends, too, 
that can be a fatal thing in a poet’s 
life; though the genius of Keats, 
just as it was too strong to be 
crushed by his enemies, was like- 
wise of too tough a fiber to be per- 
manently weakened by the “pet 
lamb” adulation of admirers. In the 
story of Keats, perhaps the great- 
est injury done to him through 
friendship came out of the common 
sin of wasting time. “Gadding,” as 
he called it, became almost an in- 
cubus in Keats’s life; he grew to 
hate it—hours spent in talk, pre- 
cious hours spent in idle and end- 
less giving of himself to others. He 
was too attractive; he was a magnet 
drawing too much to himself, not 
left enough to his own soul. 

For the artist, perhaps the most 
profitable lesson to be drawn from 
a study of Keats’s life is the con- 
sciousness of his art. He was a 
conscious artist; and to have taught 
the importance of that qualification 
alone, to all who would follow him, 
is enough. The spirit of inspiration 
brooded over him; but he knew his 
craft as well as his inspiration. The 
balance in him between craftsman- 
ship and inspiration was indeed 
well-nigh complete. The perfect 
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word, the absolute phrase, these 
were his constant search, quick on 
the heels of every first utterance 
that he set down in the rough. 
“Keats’s corrections,” as Miss Low- 
ell tells us, “are a most important 
study for anyone who is learning 
the art of poetry ... ‘A study of 
his first drafts is a liberal education 
in the art of writing poetry.” He 
taught himself that art. He taught 
himself why poems “come flat”— 
by being forced: “If poetry comes 
not as naturally as leaves to a tree, 
it had better not come at all.” He 
schooled himself in the painter’s 
function, the sculptor’s function, in 
the poetic art, developing with ut- 
most care his natural instinct for 
color and line. He taught himself 
that poetry “should surprise by a 
fine excess and not by singularity: 
it should strike the reader as a 
wording of his own highest thoughts 


and appear almost a remembrance.” 
He taught himself the danger of ex- 
posing beauty to ridicule through 
yielding to the temptation of an ex- 
traneous mood. He learned that all 
is grist for the poet’s mill, every 


mood, every shadow and light, 
every wind that blows; and he 
taught himself how to catch and 
hold the mood, come when it might 
—often keeping several poems “go- 
ing” at the same time, rejecting no 
message that beauty whispered to 
him. 

“All poetry,” in the words of 
Miss Lowell, “consists of flashes of 
the subconscious mind and Hercu- 
lean efforts on the part of the con- 
scious mind to equal them”; and 
these words sum up Keats’s story 
as a poet. He experimented with 
new forms, new freedoms; he in- 
vented, wrought, polished. He made 
himself a master by sheer hard 
work. His art was all to him; noth- 
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ing else counted. Nothing else 
dare be counted by the artist.. And 
yet, despite his biographer’s plea 
for “art for art’s sake,” and her 
scoring of “those baleful persons 
who believe in doing good through 
the medium of art,” Keats himself 
set art on the highest moral plane: 
“There is no worthy pursuit but 
the idea of doing some good in the 
world.” No poet can escape that 
truth; and no philosopher has 
phrased it more clearly than this 
strange and self-taught boy. 

And this boy, with all his igno- 
rances of youth, all his limitations 
of untried years, was a philosopher. 
The searching judgments of his 
young mind, the scalpel-like inci- 
sions of his summings up of men, 
are at times startling. How could 
he know, we ask; how could he 
strike home so surely? One puzzles 
those questions over and over as 
he reads... . 

But the whole story of John Keats 
is a question; the story of all poets 
is a question. Where do they come 
from? Whence are their strange 
powers? Why are they? What do 
they mean to the world, these crea- 
tures whom the overwise call fools? 
Only God knows the answer and 
yet— 

Perhaps we know a little of that 
answer now; perhaps we can give 
it, even in the face of that desolating 
scene of dissolution wherein we be- 
hold this beauty-smitten boy dying 
in agony in a foreign land, his warm 
heart crushed in the steel grip of 
death, yet in its last beatings pitying 
his friends who must suffer to see 
him die—“Don’t be frightened; be 
firm and thank God it has come.” 

And may not this be the answer? 
—that God sends us poets to bring 
His imperishable beauty a little 
nearer to our eyes, beauty that can 
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be seen the better through tears 
that blind; beauty that brings us to 
our knees, not to pluck violets by 
the roots from the dust of a broken 
heart—but to pray—and to rise up 
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then and sing a little, even we, and 
even though our songs be only the 
mute, unuttered, inarticulate tribute 
of a new veneration for God's 
created beauty. 


AMY LOWELL. 


(An Appreciation.) 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


ESTERDAY Amy Lowell held 
the pivotal center of the most 
vital literary movement of modern 
times, a pivotal center around 
which abuse and championship, de- 
bate and dissension, swirled and ed- 
died. To-day Amy Lowell, abruptly 
receding, suddenly set aside, takes 
a place above and beyond the 
struggle, a permanent figure in the 
history of twentieth-century liter- 
ature. Death has done it with one 
touch. 

There can be no question as to 
the permanence and the eminence 
of that figure. Amy Lowell was a 
leader, not a follower; and so she 
remains. She possessed what she 
herself called “the probing active 
mind.” God gave her a mentality, 
and likewise a heart, built on large 
dimensions; otherwise she never 
could have waged and won the 
fight she did for a revolution in 
poetry. She won that fight by sheer 
conviction of rightness, by merci- 
less determination. But she won it 
by defense, never by attack. Her 
greatness lies in that one fact. 
When she was vituperated and re- 
viled, she remained silent; when 
she triumphed, she did not boast of 
victory. She let the victory speak 
for itself. And it does speak, in 
every line of verse that is written 
to-day in the English language. 
English verse will never be the same 


again, since Amy Lowell touched it. 
To-day it is one step ahead of its 
yesterday. “A great artistic move- 
ment,” Miss Lowell once wrote, “is 
as inevitable a thing as the growth 
of a race.” Only the great lead in 
race advance. 

The death of Miss Lowell makes 
it possible to judge impartially 
what her life work was, what her 
fight was for. It was, in her own 
words, a revolt “against stilted 
phrases and sentimentality” ; against 
“faultless, flowing verses, raised 
about a worn-out, threadbare idea.” 
She did not express herself exactly 
there: the “idea” remains—beauty 
and truth. She was absolutely 
pledged to these. Her fight was for 
form, for expansion of form. True, 
she was often accused of being an 
apostle of formlessness in art. But, 
as she herself showed, there is no 
such thing; “formlessness in art” is 
a contradiction in terms. When 
she would strike away the mechan- 
ics of the purely metrical, she was 
but striking for the less obvious 
and infinitely more difficult me- 
chanics of a cadence and a rhythm 
which, as she believed, would all 
the more instantly and authentically 
convey the thought and feeling of 
the poet to his reader. 

She won her fight. Poetry to-day 
is in a stage of transition; the 
struggle for freedoms and expan- 
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sions is not over. But it is daily 
finding new vigors, unknown be- 
fore Amy Lowell came. And this 
is true in spite of the extremes to 
which the “new” poetry at times 
has run, in spite even of the ex- 
tremes to which the pen of Amy 
Lowell, in its exuberance, was more 
than once tempted. She herself, at 
her best, realized the danger of ex- 
tremes. “Art,” as she once re- 
marked, “is like politics. Any the- 
ory carried too far ends in steril- 
ity.” It is the genius of Amy Low- 
ell that has saved the new poetry 
from sterility. 

In writing, her own scope was 
large. She realized the East and 


the West; China, Japan, Old Eu- 
rope, New England. And she had 
the historical sense, as her narra- 
tive poems reveal; those strange 
oblique stories which she told so 
often with arresting delicacy, and 


in which she seldom fell to the 
melodramatic, despite theme and 
scene which might easily have be- 
trayed her into the obvious. And 
here another quality of Amy Low- 
ell’s writing must be spoken of. 
She is fundamentally moral. Her 
New England blood saw to that. 
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She had the native vigor of the Puri- 
tan race which made her ancestors, 
in her own words, “live under such 
an incubus ... a drastic, soul- 
searching, joyless religion . . . and 
retain [their] sanity.” But her mind, 
like Hawthorne’s, never lost its pre- 
occupation with the eternal laws. 

When the singularities of some 
of Amy Lowell’s verses are forgot- 
ten, the vivid beauty of her poetry 
will remain, incisive, persistent, au- 
thentic; the exquisite chiseling that 
she wrought out of the Orient; the 
pulsation of her cadences; the in- 
stant coloring; the firm, sure touch. 
But it is not so much for what she 
wrote that Amy Lowell will keep 
her place of permanence among the 
world’s literary figures, as for what 
she did. And what she did is ex- 
actly this: She gave poetry a new 
renaissance; she stirred the whole 
English-speaking people to a new 
appreciation, a new enjoyment, a 
new and more searching judgment, 
of poetry as an expression of man’s 
soul reaching out for truth. It is 
for this that she will be remem- 
bered: as the great champion of that 
authenticity in poetry without 
which poetry cannot exist. 
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By CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER. 


PRIL. Blue sky and soft white 
clouds. A glimpse of spar- 
kling water and distant hills from 
the cottage of Paolo, the Italian. In 
the doorway stood Bianca, his wife 
of less than a year. 

“But, dear one,” she was saying, 
and the words were spoken in the 
soft language of her native tongue, 
“why do you work to-day? Is it not 
what they call a holiday in these 
United States?” 

There were tears in her dark 
eyes, and Paolo, seeing them, 
turned his face resolutely away 
from their pleading. 

“I am so lonely,” she begged, a 
tender hand touching his shoulder. 
“No one to speak to after the little 
brother goes to school. All yester- 
day I was thinking: “To-morrow 
Paolo will be with me all day!’” 

And then Paolo turned. 

“Listen,” he said. “When first 
we came to this new country, you 
could not bear the crowded streets. 
You said: ‘Let us not make a home 
in the ugly city, like others from 
our land. Let it be on a hillside, 
with grass around it, where, when 
the little children come, they can 
play in the sunshine, and grow 
strong.’ So we came here. I, too, 
care not for the noisy town. I, too, 
want for my babies a place to play 
under the trees. But, little wife, 
for that we have to pay; and when 
the boss says there is work on the 
electric tracks to-day and will I 
come, I answer ‘yes.’ I give my 
word to be there. Before the snow 


flies there will be another mouth to 
fill. You would not have me take 
the little brother out of school. 
Come! Where’s my brave girl who 
left her home to cross the water 
with Paolo? There! that’s the 
smile I want!”—and with a kiss he 
was away. 

And then—what angel guided 
him?—for, though his car was 
whistling at the crossing, he turned, 
and for one inspired moment held 
Bianca in his arms, kissing her lips, 
her cheeks, her soft, dark hair— 
whispering that he loved her, loved 
her, ah, so well! Then the car 
shrieked its warning, and he was 
gone. 

But Bianca was left with a song 
in her heart. It stayed with her all 
day, after the little brother had 
gone happily to a celebration at the 
school. How proud they were of 
him, that little brother who was 
learning the new language so fast! 
Some day this big, generous Amer- 
ica would make of him a great man. 
They often talked of it when he was 
safe in bed, Paolo and she. 

The song in her heart broke into 
a song on her lips. Paolo’s words 
and kisses hung over her like a soft, 
protecting wing. No loneliness, no 
thought of trouble, no foreboding 
of evil touched her in all that long, 
bright day; and then... 


II. 


Mrs. Harvey leaned back in her 
automobile, drinking in the beauty 
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of the rare April day. Her car was 
standing at a corner while her 
chauffeur did an errand at a near- 
by florist’s, and her gaze wandered 
from the blue of the sky and the 
budding green of the trees, to the 
car track, where a gang of Italians 
were at work. 

What a fine, strong, healthy lot 
they were, she thought, and how 
well they worked. That man, 
waist-deep in the pit—what energy 
he used, and how happy he looked, 
as if it were a joy to dig deeper and 
deeper into the cool earth. Occa- 
sionally he spoke to his compan- 
ions, smiling, and showing strong, 
white teeth. 

“Ah!” thought Mrs. Harvey, half 
aloud, “America does much for 
them, these foreigners, but surely 
they in turn do much for her. 
Such bright, contented faces—such 
faithful work. And that man in 
the pit puts purpose into every 
shovelful of earth. He is working 
not for himself, but for something 
he loves, be it liberty, or home, or 
woman—What’s that?” 

The question rose in a cry to her 
lips. A rumble, a flash, and it was 
upon them with terrific speed—the 
heavy motor truck. Before her ter- 
rified eyes it steered straight at the 
band of workmen. There was a 
shout—a scramble for safety from 
those who saw in time; but the man 
in the pit whose back was turned to 
his peril, was thrown high in the 
air, landing a crumpled heap a few 
feet off. 

The truck sped on. 

All in a moment Mrs. Harvey was 
out of her automobile—calling for 
help at the nearest house—offering 
her car to rush the man to the hos- 
pital—seeing that some one tele- 
phoned to the police. Then he, who 
one short moment since had smiled 
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and sung at his work, was lifted 
tenderly by his companions and 
carried to the waiting car. His pal- 
lid face hung limp against their 
shoulders. From the corner of his 
mouth trickled a tiny stream of 
blood. An hour later at the hos- 
pital—he, died. 

Thanks to prompt action the 
truck was intercepted at a railroad 
crossing two miles below. The 
driver, half intoxicated, was indulg- 
ing in a “joy ride,” accompanied by 
two friends in more or less the same 
condition. In the days that fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Harvey was _ inter- 
viewed by the police, by reporters, 
by the representative of a State so- 
ciety supposed to protect the inter- 
est of its workers. By all she was 
assured that it was a “clear case of 
manslaughter,” and after many 
weeks she was summoned to a hear- 
ing at the district court, her testi- 
mony taken, and the case carried 
to a superior court. Week followed 
week, and months passed by, but 
she heard no more. 


III. 


And Bianca? It was the little 
brother who brought the news. It 
had reached him mercilessly on the 
lips of a schoolmate, and he reached 
the hillside cottage panting, with 
big tears on his cheeks. Only one 
glance at him, and Bianca under- 
stood, while the light in her heart 
went out—forever. 

All they had saved must go to 
keep Paolo from a pauper’s grave. 
Then, when all was over, Bianca, 
returning to the things that are, 
came sharply to the realization that 
they must leave the hillside home. 
The little brother, already squaring 
his young shoulders to the burden 
Paolo had laid down, had found 
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work in the town. With the help 
of one of Paolo’s fellow workers he 
found a room where they could live, 
and work for Bianca from the big 
factory: tag-stringing, which she 
could do at home, thus adding a 
few cents every day to help keep 
the wolf from the door. 

It was on the nineteenth of April 
that Paolo was killed, and on the 
first of May Bianca closed the door 
of the only home she knew, and 
turned her face to the town. Her 
knees trembled beneath her as she 
looked her last on the beloved 
rooms. Ah, God! if she could only 
stay! Each corner spoke so elo- 
quently of Paolo and his love for 
her: The shelf that he had put 
above the sink to save her steps— 
the stool, half finished, that she was 
to sit upon to wash her dishes, be- 
cause her back had troubled her of 
late—the earth dug up for a flower 
bed beside the door. In all this 
strange land it was the one familiar 
spot—and she must leave it! 

Bravely she closed the door and 
stepped out into the warm, May 
sunshine. The water sparkled be- 
low her; the trees were white 
and fragrant with apple buds; a 
bluebird flashed by, bearing a 
bit of heaven on his wings; but 
the song in Bianca’s heart was 
stilled. 

The room to which the little 
brother took her was four flights up 
in a forlorn tenement. Its one win- 
dow looked out upon a railroad 
yard where freight trains screamed 
and shunted all night long, and 
trains rushed past by day. In front 
ran a cobbled street, crossed and 
re-crossed by trolley tracks; and al- 
most at the door was a grade cross- 
ing of the railroad, so that there 
seemed a never ending line of ve- 
hicles cluttering the street, while an 
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endless line of children cluttered 
the sidewalk. 

For the first time in her life the 
fear of starvation stared at Bianca. 
It was so pitifully little that they 
could earn. All day she sat in her 
dreary room or on the dirty door- 
step, stringing tags. The monotony 
of it entered into her soul, and 
showed in the dull expression of 
her eyes. 

How she hated them—those tags! 
At night, when she tossed sleepless 
on her bed, she saw an endless pro- 
cession of them going by. Tags, 
tags, and still more tags. Big tags 
and little tags—white tags, red 
tags, and blue tags. How many 
could she do to-morrow if the pain 
still troubled in her back? The 
odor from the string! It sickened 
her! Yet—was she, perhaps, un- 
grateful? The tears came as she 
thanked the good God that there 
was some work she could do at 
home. And the little brother? Al- 
ready the ruddy color had left his 
cheek. 

One comfort had she. The poor, 
ever merciful to their kind, came 
timidly with gifts for the little one 
so nearly there. A much worn lit- 
tle shirt from one; a blanket or a 
pair of socks; even some little 
dresses neatly washed and ironed 
found their way to the back room 
four flights up. 

And in November Paolo’s little 
son was born. 


IV. 


Blue sky and soft white 
A long freight was going 
over the crossing, and the Harvey 
automobile stood before the gates. 

Mrs. Harvey looked out upon the 


April. 
clouds. 


dreary scene. Smoke, and dust, 
and things unlovely, beneath that 
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April sky. Whistles from engines 
and shrieks from automobile horns. 
Women leaning from open win- 
dows to catch a breath of air. Lit- 
tle dark-eyed foreign babies swarm- 
ing the sidewalk. Older children 
and women in the doorways, string- 
ing tags. Men with pushcarts laden 
with rotting fruit were going from 
door to door. Near by some Ital- 
ians were repairing the electric 
track. At sight of them the mem- 
ory of another April day came 
sharply to Mrs. Harvey’s mind. 
She leaned forward to speak to her 
chauffeur. 

“Henry,” she said, “do you know 
if the case regarding that Italian 
who was killed last April, was 
ever brought up again? I think I 
was the only witness, but I was 
never summoned after the first 
hearing.” 
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The chauffeur turned, his eyes 
leaving the Italians on the track to 
rest on Mrs. Harvey. 

“It did come up,” he answered. 
“One of the men who saw the truck 
go through the square went down 
to testify. It’s mighty queer how 
they do things, isn’t it? That man 
was tried on three charges—drunk- 
enness, reckless driving, and man- 
slaughter. Everyone knows he was 
guilty of all three, but all they did 
was to take away his license! I 
tell you, Mrs. Harvey, it makes 
some difference who gets killed!” 

The gates lifted and the car 
moved on to where green grass was 
growing, and robins sang beneath 
the budding trees; but in the door- 
way of that dingy tenement, her 
little sad-eyed baby across her 
knees, sat Bianca, the widow of 
Paolo, stringing tags. 
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By LILiAN WHITE SPENCER. 


Down the rude years this veteran has trod; 

Guarding his legions of frail little ones 

From sly hill nights and brutal desert suns; 

Cloaked by austerity, by patience shod. 

In serried march his bleating armies plod 

Still ways whose peace the warring city shuns; 

And each black sheep that through the pale flock runs 
Is ranked by love with his fair lambs of God. 


To the cathedral mass in Santa Fé 

He comes at Easter and on ragged knees 
Hears the Archbishop—crowned and in array 
Of gold—intone the sacred liturgies. 

From Ramon silken ladies draw away, 
Though he is nearer heaven than all these. 
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By THE EpiTor. 


(The following article is the fifth and concluding lecture of the series on “Champions of 
Unbelief,” recently delivered in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle (Paulist Fathers), New 
York City, by the Editor of Tux Carnotic Woatp. The other lectures of the series have ap- 


peared in previous issues of this magazine.) 


T happens to be the fashion of the 
day to make invidious con- 
trast between religion and theology: 
to advocate the continuance of reli- 
gion, but the abolition of theology. 
But in truth, theology is as inev- 
itable and as indestructible as reli- 
gion. Man is by nature incurably 
eager to know. So, he insists upon 
having an explanation of himself 
and of the universe. Theology is 


an attempt at that explanation. Ag- 


nosticism, the denial of theology, is 
inhuman. It asks that a man shall 
not exercise his mind upon the most 
interesting of all problems, the 
problem of the meaning of life. Or, 
if it tolerate thought upon that 
transcendental question, it comes to 
the cruel conclusion that the ques- 
tion can never be answered. 
Hedonism, like agnosticism,— 
though for a different reason,— 
suggests that man shall take the 
world as he finds it, and ask no 
questions about its origin, its mean- 
ing, its destiny. But no normal 
man, face to face with the universe, 
can remain mentally quiescent. 
Any reasonable being, if set down 
in a magnificently appointed home, 
in the center of a vast and beautiful 
estate, and told that it is his to 
dwell in, and that all it contains is 
for his use, will certainly ask, 
“What is the explanation of this 
extraordinary good fortune? And 


who is my benefactor?” So, the 
first thinking man, looking about 
him on this amazingly beautiful 
planet, must have asked himself, 
“How came I here?” “And whence?” 
“To whom am I indebted?” “How 
shall I express my thanks?” The 
world had not to wait for Aristotle, 
or for Immanuel Kant, for the cate- 
gories of philosophy. 

Omar the Tentmaker sensed the 
riddle: 


“Into this Universe, and Why not 
knowing, 

Nor Whence, like water, willy- 
nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the 
Waste, 

I know not Whither willy-nilly 
blowing.” 


Long before Omar, Ecclesiastes, 
and long before Ecclesiastes, Adam 
asked, “Whence? Why? Whither?” 
When those questions rose in the 
mind of the first man, philosophy 
was born; theology was born. “Sci- 
ence” came later. Aboriginal man, 
paradoxically, was more interested 
in transcendental philosophy than 
in physical science. He scanned 
the heavens before he analyzed the 
earth. He was more eager to know 
what the thunder was saying, than 
what his neighbors, the apes, were 
jabbering. If he watched the waves 
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break upon the beach, he was not 
estimating how much water-power 
was going to waste; if he listened to 
the roar of a cataract, he was not 
planning to harness the waters and 
make them work. If he lay awake, 
in the night, listening to the wind 
in the trees, it was not to calculate 
its velocity. He hearkened to the 
voices of nature, hoping to catch 
the explanation of the meaning of 
his life. Being by nature a mystic 
and a theologian, he was convinced 
that there is something behind the 
visible universe, something beyond 
trees and hills and clouds. He wit- 
nessed the stately march of the sun 
across the sky, and he knew that it 
could not move so majestically un- 
less it were set in motion by some 
Invisible Power. The world and 


life he held to be the visible mani- 
festation of a Being Whom he could 
not see or hear or touch with his 


hands. 

Of course, the untutored aborig- 
ine had no knowledge of philosoph- 
ical terminology. Nevertheless he 
had in his mind the rudiments of 
philosophy and of science. He 
knew, for example, that nothing 
comes of nothing. If in the forest 
or upon the plain, he happened 
upon an arrowhead, not of his own 
making, he knew that another man 
had passed that way. Like Robin- 
son Crusoe, if he saw a footprint in 
the sand, he knew that some one 
had made it. That is to say, he was 
aware of the primary principle of 
philosophy and of science—the 
principle of cause and effect. 

What was true of a footprint, or 
an arrowhead, must be true of a 
mountain. Some one must have 
made it. A mountain did not sim- 
ply happen; neither did the earth 
or the sea or the sky. If some pre- 
historic infidel had attempted to 
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explain that there was no Cause 
back of the universe, and that 
things accidentally came into being 
as a result of a “fortuitous concur- 
sus of atoms,” primitive man might 
have brained him as an imbecile. 
Primitive man did not know how 
to formulate the law of inertia. 
But he knew as well as Aquinas 
that quidquid movetur ab alio 
movetur. He knew that a stone 
doesn’t get up and walk away, of it- 
self. He knew that a body at rest 
will remain at rest unless power be 
employed to move it. As with mo- 
tion, so with life, which is a form 
of motion. Primitive man may 
not have had such clear convictions 
against spontaneous generation as 
we have had since Pasteur, but at 
least he knew that rocks don’t grow 
like trees, and trees don’t walk like 
bears. He knew that you cannot 
get blood out of a stone, or even 
out of a turnip. 
In other words, our aboriginal 
ancestors were not such fools as the 
more conceited moderns imagine 
them to have been. They had a 
simple but sufficient philosophy: 
nothing comes of nothing; life 
comes from life. All things have a 
Maker. Those principles will remain 
valid as long as the human mind 
continues. The first Homo sapiens 
recognized God. Homo sapientis- 
simus, Francis Bacon, proclaimed 
Him: “I had rather believe all the 
fables in the Legend, and the Tal- 
mud, and the Alcoran than that this 
universal frame is without a Mind.” 
And a wiser than Bacon put it even 
more forcibly, “The fool hath said 
in his heart: There is no God.” 
Cardinal Newman said that he could 
sooner deny his own existence than 
the existence of God. Descartes 
said, “Cogito, ergo sum.” He might 
have said, secondly, Ego sum, ergo 
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Deus est.” I cannot explain my 
own being unless there be a God. 

However, I need not a man to 
prove a God. I can prove God from 
a gnat as well as from a Newman, 
a Descartes, or a Socrates. I need 
not a mountain or a waterfall or a 
sunset to prove God. A puddle of 
water is as good an argument as an 
ocean; a speck of dust will do as 
well as the Himalayas. A yellow 
primrose will prove as much as a 
solar system. “The meanest flower 
that blows,” may not only start 
“thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears,” but thoughts that lead too 
far for any explanation, save the 
Ultimate Explanation. 

The proof of the existence of God 
which seemed good to Newman, to 
Bacon, to Aquinas, to Augustine, to 
Aristotle, and to all thinking men 
from the first, was not effectually 
rejected until Immanuel Kant. And 
it is important to remember that 
Kant’s reason for rejecting it was 
the same reason that led him to 
deny or to doubt the existence of 
the universe. If a philosopher can- 
not deny God, without denying the 
universe, he virtually corroborates 
Newman’s statement. Denying the 
universe is only one step short of 
denying one’s self. 

As for Kantian idealism, it can 
never appeal to the common man. 
Even school children recognize its 
falsity. They are familiar with the 
puzzle question: “What was the 
largest island in the world before 
Australia was discovered?” Ob- 
viously, the answer is “Australia,” 
for it was there before it was dis- 
covered. But the Kantian idealists 
say it wasn’t there until it was dis- 
covered; and if it were abandoned 
and forgotten, it would not be there 
any longer. Since this is the sort of 
reasoning employed by those who 
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deny the validity of the teleological 
argument for the existence of God, 
we may rest content. It is mad 
enough to say that the world does 
not imply a World-Maker. But 
when they who say this have to go 
on to the statement that there is 
no world, or if there be a world, we 
can never be sure of it, they encour- 
age our confidence in the sanity of 
our own principles, and the validity 
of our own logic. Paley, after all, 
doesn’t seem to have been such a 
fool. “No watch without a watch- 
maker; no world without a world- 
maker,” is still invulnerable logic. 
At least it seems more reasonable 
than the alternative that there is no 
world outside the mind. Men have 
come to a strange pass when they 
have to deny the world in order to 
get rid of God. That way (pace 
the sage of Kénigsberg) lies mad- 
ness. Robinson Crusoe was right. 
Immanuel Kant was wrong. The 
footprints of man prove man. The 
footprints of God prove God. 

There is one curious corollary of 
the Kantian theory. If we cannot 
be sure of an objective universe, we 
are driven back upon ourselves. If 
the universe, as Schopenhauer said, 
is only a projection of my mind, 
then my mind is my universe. | 
am my own God. I create the uni- 
verse. In that case, there is an end 
to theology. But there is also an 
end to science. If the universe is all 
in my mind, Copernicus and Galileo 
are undone. 

“Modern science” makes much of 
the fact that the Copernican system 
broadened our concept of the uni- 
verse, infinitely. Before Copernicus, 
men thought that the earth was 
the center of all things; after Co- 
pernicus, men knew that the sun 
was the center, at least of this solar 
system. In place of the geocentric 
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view, came the heliocentric view. 
But now, if the idealists be right, 
neither the earth nor the sun, but 
man (not Man but this man) is 
the center of the universe. The uni- 
verse, therefore, is neither geocen- 
tric, nor heliocentric, but egocen- 
tric. The Count of Monte Cristo 
should not have said, “The world 
is mine,” but “the world is me.” 
If that be the conclusion (I repeat) 
of the attack on the validity of the 
cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments for the existence of God, we 
theists need not worry. Qui nimis 
probat nihil probat. 


II. 


If one believes in the objective 
existence of the universe, and yet 
does not believe in a Creator, what 
explanation can one offer for the 
origin of all things? Professor W. 
K. Clifford, though himself not a 
believer in God, has said, “I fully 
admit that the theistic hypothesis 

. is a reasonable hypothesis and 
an explanation of the facts.” But 
is there any other explanation— 
even any other hypothesis—that is 
reasonable, and accounts for the 
facts? 

The saner kind of scientist 
quickly answers: “I am not con- 
cerned with origins. I take the 
world as I find it. Physical science 
is not concerned with metaphysical 
ideas. A tailor does not demand to 
know the sheep from which the 
wool was sheared. His work com- 
mences when the cloth is put into 
his hands. The wool merchant may 
perhaps be interested in the sheep 
that produce the wool. The zodl- 
ogist may be interested in the sheep 
and in the extinct species from 
which the sheep is descended. The 
zoologist may consult the biologist 
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as to the original form of life from 
which, not only sheep, but all other 
animals have been evolved. But 
that is as far as any scientist can 
go. He cannot concern himself with 
the origin of life. That is a question 
for the philosopher, if for any 
man.” 

Yet, unwisely, some dogmatic sci- 
entists have attempted to read the 
riddle of the universe. Once they 
step out of the field of science, and 
encroach upon the domain of meta- 
physics, they are fair game for the 
philosopher, who, being upon his 
own ground, has an advantage over 
them, for, perhaps without knowing 
it or admitting it, they are on alien 
territory. 

If, therefore, we ask these over- 
bold adventurers: “Since you do not 
admit Creation and a Creator, how 
do you account for the origin of all 
the phenomena in the universe?” 
And if they answer (as some of 
them do) that the universe had its 
origin in a “nebula,” “a mass of ex- 
tremely tenuous, intensely hot gas- 
eous matter,” we might be content 
with reminding them that they have 
told us no more than if a breeder 
of live stock should inform a tailor 
that wool comes from a_ sheep. 
When we speak of “origins” we 
mean absolute origins. Now, a mass 
of matter, even though it be infi- 
nitely tenuous, is not an “origin” in 
our sense of the word. We must 
insist upon knowing whence came 
that mass of tenuous matter, or 
even one atom of it. Like primitive 
man, we have an innate logical ne- 
cessity which compels us to affirm 
that “nothing comes of nothing.” 
You must not tell us that something 
just appeared where nothing was 
before. Something from nothing is 
magic, and where there is magic 
there is no science. Something 
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from nothing is an effect without a 
cause, and if there be an effect with- 
out a cause, science is done for. 

But let us understand a little bit 
more about this rather interesting 
“nebula.” We have seen that it is 
alleged to have been extremely 
tenuous, and all but imponderable. 
One scientist has estimated (just 
how I don’t know) that millions of 
cubic miles of the nebula would 
scarcely weigh a grain. Pretty thin 
stuff out of which to make uni- 
verses! The atmosphere, being per- 
haps 150 or 200 miles deep, weighs 
upon us with a pressure of 14.7 
pounds to the square inch. But 
millions of miles of nebula weigh 
practically nothing. Yet in this 
nebula were the “makings” of 
mountains and oceans and planets; 
plants, animals, men, suns, moons, 
stars, and all the rest of the furni- 
ture of the universe. 

Now, how did these things come 
out of the nebula? Remember, 
there was a time when the nebula 
was motionless. But, unless that 
dead nebula started moving, no 
solar systems could result. If only 
all men would admit that there was 
a self-existing Power that first im- 
parted motion to the motionless 
mass, we could get along very well 
together. But no! Those who are 
afflicted with Theophobia will hear 
of no Power, or Energy, apart from 
that which they allege was latent in 
the atoms of the nebula. The 
nebula, they say, “tended to assume 
a rotating globular form under the 
action of gravitational forces.” Now 
here is a strangely unscientific idea. 
Here is the contradiction of primi- 
tive man’s conviction that a stone 
does not get up and walk away. 
Here is also the flat denial of a 
corner stone principle of physics. 
According to the law of inertia, a 
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body at rest will remain at rest un- 
less it be moved. Once moved, it 
will move forever, unless it be 
stopped. But it first must be moved. 
To say that it “tended to assume 
a rotating form,” is to attempt log- 
ical legerdemain. But the wary 
listener will cry out, “Just a mo- 
ment, professor! Am I to under- 
stand that you deny the property 
of inertia in matter, the principle 
which is the very starting point of 
the science of kinetics?” The pro- 
fessor, being caught in the act of 
sleight-of-tongue (so to speak) will 
be obliged to say that the mass of 
matter having once been at rest, 
could never begin to move, unless 
impelled by some force external to 
itself. So there we have our dead 
nebula once again, and hence no 
universe. If we maintain our legiti- 
mate obstinacy, and keep our eyes 
and ears alert, no one is going to be 


able to get that nebula a-moving. 
Since they cannot get the nebula 
going, they might as well have no 


nebula. Nothing comes from noth- 
ing; nothing is moved by nothing. 
As Lord Grimthorpe says: “The 
very idea of Power, making or de- 
veloping itself, is contrary to all 
modern science, and would not be 
listened to for a moment, in any 
but the hazy regions of automatic 
cosmogony, for which any hypoth- 
esis seems good enough.” There is 
a story of a scientist who is alleged 
to have said, “God? I have no need 
of such an hypothesis!” But God— 
even the hypothesis of God—is bet- 
ter than the utterly unscientific 
hypothesis of a motionless mass of 
matter starting to move, in defiance 
of a primary principle of physics. 

A greater than Lord Grimthorpe, 
Sir Isaac Newton, who “gave much 
thought to the motions of the plan- 
ets and the Satellites . . . was un- 
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able to explain the movement of 
these bodies except by supposing 
that they had been set revolving in 
their orbits by the immediate hand 
of the Deity.” The gentleman from 
whom I quote that sentence, contin- 
uing, says, “Laplace’s theory” (the 
nebular hypothesis) “had the great 
advantage, from a scientific point 
of view, that for a teleological it 
substituted a mechanical explana- 
tion of the movement of the plan- 
ets.” Here again is apparent what 
I have called sleight-of-tongue, or 
sleight-of-pen. “Teleological” is an 
impressive word, and “mechanical 
explanation” seems to mean some- 
thing. But, to put it in short and 
easy words, what the professor 
means is that Newton let God into 
the universe, and Laplace kept Him 
out. Well—Sir Isaac Newton is at 
least as respectable scientific com- 
pany as Laplace. As for the phrase, 


“mechanical explanation,” it really 
need not deceive anyone who is not 


too bashful to ask questions. If we 
ask, we are told that “mechanical 
explanation,” in astronomy, means 
“the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to account for the motions 
of the heavenly bodies.” But the 
first of all mechanical principles is 
that nothing begins to move unless 
it be moved. And so there we are, 
now for the third time, back where 
we started, with that motionless 
nebula. To say that it moved be- 
cause God moved it, is to be reason- 
able. To say that it moved by me- 
chanical principles, when, according 
to the first of all mechanical prin- 
ciples, it couldn’t move, is only to 
bewilder and not to explain. To us 
simple unscientific folk, “mechan- 
ical” suggests “machine,” and a 
machine is dead unless power be 
applied to it. What we desire to 
know is, whence came the power 
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that started the machine? The 
only reasonable reply, as far as we 
can see, is that God is Power. 

If we descend from real scientists 
to the popular propagandists of 
atheistic science, we can see even 
more readily the absurdities that 
arise from any attempt to explain 
the universe without God. For ex- 
ample, there is Mr. Edward Clodd 
of England, a semi-scientific pop- 
ular lecturer and author, who ex- 
plains, “Given the matter which 
composes the universe” (“given” is 
good), “and given the forces and 
energies of which matter is the ve- 
hicle,—wherein lies the difference 
which gives as one result non-living 
substance, and as another living 
substance? The answer is that 
since all the ingredients are the 
same, the difference must be in the 
mixing!” 

Let us hesitate for a moment to 
express admiration of Mr. Clodd’s 
nonchalance, in saying “given” the 
matter and “given” the force. If 
we “give” him matter and “give” 
him force, we might almost demand 
that he make the universe himself. 
But no! even fhough we give him 
material enough to make a universe 
and power enough to move it (a 
moderately generous gift), we still 
shall have to give him God, for with- 
out God he would fare as disas- 
trously as Phaéthon who tried to 
drive the chariot of the sun across 
the heavens. Matter and Force will 
go on a terrific rampage, without 
the directing Hand of God. 

As for Mr. Clodd’s peculiarly un- 
scientific notion of “mixing” of the 
ingredients, it is almost too absurd 
to justify comment. Imagine! Take 
a huge quantity of atoms, all alike 
(Mr. Clodd might have allowed 
himself different sorts of materials. 
Some scientists do think that the 
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nebula was composed of heteroge- 
neous elements. But he is willing to 
concede that all the atoms in the 
nebula were identical) ,—shake them 
up, mix them, rotate them, and be- 
hold, out come diamonds and 
rubies, and emeralds, gold and iron 
and quartz, beetles and bats and 
butterflies, grasshoppers, and ele- 
phants, puppies and whales, kittens 
and fishes, mosquitoes and masto- 
dons, cabbages and kings, ships and 
shoes and sealing wax. Now I have 
heard that such things could be 
produced magically, by “mixing,” 
but I had always imagined that it 
was a mixing of liquids rather than 
gases. 


Iil. 


But the most tantalizing puzzle 
for science is the origin of life. 
Here the atheists are not only 


halted, but stopped dead in their 


tracks. “As may be supposed,” 
says the writer of the article “Life” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“theories of life, apart from the 
doctrines of special creation or of 
primitive and slow spontaneous 
generation, are mere fantastic spec- 
ulations.” Ruling out the “fan- 
tastic speculations,” what is the 
state of the case concerning spon- 
taneous generation? Let us under- 
stand that those who believe in 
Creation are not thereby compelled 
to reject the possibility of sponta- 
neous generation in any and every 
case. In ancient and medieval 
times, everyone thought that at 
least some forms of vegetable and 
animal life were generated spon- 
taneously. St. Thomas Aquinas 
and all the Schoolmen accepted that 
theory. Even in the last century, 
certain orthodox Catholic theo- 
logians had not abandoned it. But 
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even before Pasteur, it became 
rather generally known that spon- 
taneous generation, the origin of 
life from non-living matter, is im- 
possible. Darwin said, “It is absurd 
to speak as if we knew anything 
about the origin of life.” Huxley 
admitted that spontaneous genera- 
tion does not take place nowadays. 
Virchow added that we have no 
reason to believe that it ever took 
place. Pasteur finally demonstrated 
that spontaneous generation is a 
physical impossibility. Even Mr. 
H. G. Wells, face to face with the 
problem of the origin of life, for 
the moment abandons his otherwise 
uninterrupted omniscience, and 
says, point-blank, “We do not know 
how life began upon the earth.” 
And yet, in glaring defiance of sci- 
entific principles, all atheists as- 
sume that spontaneous generation 
at some time did happen. They 
have to assume it, since they will 
not admit the only alternative, God. 
Rather than admit God, they out- 
rage science. Surely it is a curious 
situation—scientists rebuked by 
theologians for disloyalty to science. 

It is conceded by all geologists 
that at one time the earth was prac- 
tically a ball of fire. When it cooled 
off, it was as dead as ashes. Now, 
whence came the first life upon this 
dead planet? According to one 
daring and highly imaginative, if 
not altogether fantastic theory, a 
meteorite shot off from another 
planet and falling upon this earth, 
had upon its surface some germs 
of life, and so life was begun here. 
Taking that notion for what it is 
worth (it was considered plausible 
by no less an authority than Lord 
Kelvin), it is still obvious that it 
does not solve the problem of the 
origin of life. We have not been 
asking where life commenced, but 
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how life commenced. If atheists 
insist that we follow them from this 
planet to another, we have only to 
say that we will fight for God, the 
Life-Giver, on Mars or on Neptune, 
or on the remotest star. But near 
or far, on a planet or a star, we 
shall defend science against the 
scientists; we shall take our stand 
upon the twin truths, “Nothing 
comes from nothing; life comes 
life.” As long as those truths re- 
main valid, science and religion 
shall live. If those principles are 
invalidatec, science and religion 
will die together. 


IV. 


Of all the odd superstitions of 
those who trust vaguely in “sci- 
ence,” the most prevalent is the 
idea that “evolution” somehow 


solves the problem of the origin of 


things. Of course, evolution has 
nothing to say of the origin of 
things. It concerns only the man- 
ner of the development of one 
species from another. It supposes 
the existence of a previous species. 
To all philosophers and almost all 
scientists that distinction is evident 
and simple. But the unsophis- 
ticated and the pseudo-learned, 
whose textbooks of science are the 
Sunday supplements of the news- 
papers, or who, if they read reliable 
authors, lack the intellectual power 
to understand them, are wont to 
consider “evolution” as a magic 
word like “Open Sesame.” The 
bland faith of these poor sciolists 
is quite touching. If it were in an- 
other field than science, it would 
probably be called “edifying.” The 
simple faith of the well-known 
“Breton peasant” is not more se- 
rene and sure than that of the semi- 
educated who think evolution a 
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master key to all the riddles of the 
universe. To them the descent of 
man from the ape is a self-evident 
truth. If a gentle skeptic ventures 
a question about “the missing link,” 
they bombard him with big words: 
“Cro-Magnon! Neanderthaler! Pith- 
ecanthropus!” Under such a bar- 
rage what can the skeptic do but 
lie down and die! But his dying 
words will be “The Missing Link! 
The Missing Link!” 

Evolution is become a dogma, and 
the evolutionist has a creed at least 
as long as the Apostles’ Creed. Tell 
him that a cat and a crocodile had 
the same ancestor, and he replies 
“Credo!” Tell him that a walrus 
floated out of the Arctic ocean on 
a cake of ice, climbed upon the 
land, and evolved into a cow; he 
answers “Credo!” Tell him that 
the neck of the giraffe, originally no 
longer than that of a horse, was 
stretched by reaching for the higher 
leaves in the trees, in time of 
drought; he responds “Credo!” Tell 
him that a horse, at first no taller 
than a jack rabbit, attained his 
present size by habitually standing 
on his middle toe; and he repeats 
the refrain, “Credo!” The evolution 
of man from the ape is not part of 
the evolutionist’s creed. He doesn’t 
have to believe it. He knows it. He 
cries, “Give me something hard to 
believe!” So his mentors tell him, 
“Man has the same ancestry, not 
only as the ape, but as the hippo- 
potamus.” “Credo!” comes the un- 
hesitating answer. As for us skep- 
tics, we may be ready to believe that 
a cat and a tiger come from the 
same ancestor; we don’t see too 
much difficulty in admitting that 
a Shetland pony and a Percheron 
draft horse had the same great- 
great-great-granddaddy; but when 
we are asked to believe that a 
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mouse and a mammoth, a cat and 
a canary, a worm and a whale, a 
rat and a rhinoceros all came out 
of the same prehistoric puddle,—out 
of the same aboriginal protoplasmic 
jelly,—if our faith wavers a mo- 
ment, the Torquemadas of Science 
command us, “Believe or go to the 
rack!” And to save our skin, we 
must say with the majority, 
“Credo, quia impossible!” But we 
cannot help casting wistful glances 
towards our own little simple Atha- 
nasian Creed that is so easy, by 
comparison. And let us be duly 
thankful that evolutionists ask us 
only to believe that the cow came 
out of the ocean, and not that she 
jumped over the moon. 

But let no atheist, henceforth, ac- 
cuse us of blind faith or credulity. 
Compared with ultra-orthodox evo- 
lutionists, we are infidels. How it 
ever came to pass that we are ac- 


counted superstitious by persons 
whose faith in what they call “sci- 
ence” is so much more implicit 
than our faith in God—this is an- 
other unsolved mystery. But one 
thing we know; there never was a 
dogma taught by the Church with 


greater assurance of infallibility 
than the Dogma of Evolution by the 
Synagogue of Science. And another 
thing we know: the penalty of sci- 
entific heresy is more bitter than 
any excommunication or interdict 
ever launched from Rome. An hon- 
orable man would rather be burned 
than scorned. One could easily 
give up the ghost in glory upon a 
pyre, but to be ostracized from the 
world of learning, to be ignored or 
pointed at as an imbecile or a fa- 
natic, just because one believes in a 
Creator, or because one insists that 
life comes from a Life-Giver, or be- 
cause one makes certain reserva- 
tions, and asks a few questions be- 
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fore subscribing to the dogma of ey- 
olution—this is worse than the fate 
of John Huss or Michael Servetus. 
We sympathize with Aristides. 
He was ostracized by the Athe- 
nians for loving Athens too much. 
We are ostracized by scientists for 
being too faithful to Science. 

And there is the humor in the 
situation. We are excommunicated 
by those who damn the practice of 
excommunication; we are forbidden 
freedom of thought by those who 
make freedom of thought the basis 
of civilization; we are banned for 
demanding scientific proof from sci- 
entists; we are asked to believe an 
hypothesis, and outlawed because 
we cry, “Prove it.” Huxley said, 
“Science rests not on faith but on 
verification.” But when we demand 
verification, we get vilification. 
Finally, and worst of all, we are 
called superstitious by those who 
believe more blindly than we do. 

To sum up: Christians believe 
that nothing comes of nothing. 
Atheists believe that everything 
comes from nothing. Which is 
harder to believe? We believe that 
the watchmaker makes the watch. 
They believe that the watch makes 
the watch, and then that the watch 
makes the watchmaker. Which is 
harder to believe? We believe that 
what is motionless remains motion- 
less unless motion be imparted to it. 
They believe that what was motion- 
less “tended to assume a rotary mo- 
tion.” Which is harder to believe? 
We say that a grain of sand is al- 
ways a grain of sand. They say 
that if you “mix” a grain of sand 
with a grain of sand you get a grain 
of sugar. Which is harder to be- 
lieve? We say that God took the 
slime of the earth and made man. 
They say that the slime of the earth 
gathered itself together and made 
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man. Which is harder to believe? 
We say you cannot get blood out of 
aturnip. They say you can get blood 
out of a stone. Which is harder to 
believe? We believe in Science and 
in God. They who believe in Sci- 
ence but not in God, are driven ulti- 
mately to the mad philoséphy that 
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the world, the very subject matter 
of science, does not exist. 

Finally, in spite of all their accu- 
mulation of inconsistencies, they 
have the assurance to call us credu- 
lous. There is only one reply— 
that of the astute Pascal: “O vous 
incrédules, les plus crédules!” 


TO ENID:DINNIS. 


(Author of “The Anchorhold.” ) 


By WINNIFRED MARY TIERNEY. 


I CLIMBED with Fiddlemee, the jester, 
A long and rocky way. 

His bells had scarce their tinkling ceased, 
When down he knelt—to pray 

A blessing on his poor capped head, 
From one who dwelt within, 

And by his side, I heard her voice 

As sweet as lute note thin— 

The voice that God bid speak to souls 
Who sought this path for Him. 

Oh! light of counsel—grave and true, 
The ages may not dim! 


So ever, lady, shall they come 
Whose love is Life—not gold, 
To hearken still with fool and knight, 
Before thy Anchorhold. 





A NOTEWORTHY GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


By P. J. Cormican, S.J. 


N October 16, 1924, a musician 

of international repute cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into religion. The 
jubilarian was Father Ludwig 
Bonvin, S.J., and the event took 
place at Canisius High School and 
in St. Michael’s Church, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The occasion was observed in 
church and school with elaborate 
decorations and appropriate cere- 
monies. Flowers and flags, fes- 
toons and drapery, golden mottoes 
in letters of gold, poetry and prose, 
vocal and instrumental music, 


churchmen and laymen, friends and 


fellow Jesuits—all combined to 
render honor to whom honor was 
due. The jubilarian himself was 
the celebrant of the High Mass, and 
the Bishop of the diocese in his 
episcopal robes sat on his throne. 
There was also present in the sanc- 
tuary a large number of clergy both 
secular and regular. The students 
occupied the side aisles, and the 
center of the church was filled with 
jubilant friends from far and near. 
The choir of the new Cathedral 
sang a Mass composed by the jubi- 
larian; namely, the Festive Mass in 
Honor of St. Ignatius. The offertory 
piece, Jesu Dulcis Memoria, was 
also one of his compositions. 

In the evening there was a jubilee 
banquet, at which the rector of the 
high school, Father Bernard Co- 
hausz, presided. The invited guests 
were special friends of the jubi- 
larian. There were several con- 
gratulatory addresses, and an ode 


of exceptional beauty in German 
written and read by Father Joseph 
Faber, S.J. The principal address 
was made by Father Bonvin him- 
self. The local papers gave unusual 
prominence to the celebration, and 
rightly so; for the central figure is 
known throughout Christendom for 
his musical compositions and his 
musical discussions. 

Ludwig Bonvin was born in 
Siders, Switzerland, February 17, 
1850. Some two hundred years be- 
fore his birth, an ancestor of his 
migrated from Northern Italy to 
Switzerland. At that time the form 
of the name was Bonivini. But 
Father Bonvin is more German 
than Italian in appearance, char- 
acter, tastes, and sympathies. His 
mother was a Miss Maria Raimer 
from Munich. His father was a 
physician with a fine tenor voice, 
which he used gladly and freely. 
Indeed, the whole family seemed to 
be musical; for, when Ludwig was 
only sixteen, he produced an oper- 
etta in which father, uncle, aunt, 
and sisters took part. The piece 
was composed by Medals and was 
entitled Joseph and His Brothers. 
Ludwig sang the part of Benjamin. 

And yet young Bonvin took les- 
sons on the piano for only two 
years. His teacher was a fine pian- 
ist, but he had withal the defects of 
a genius. He was more precise and 
regular in beating time than in 
keeping his appointments. To 
make matters worse, when Ludwig 
went to coilege in Sitten, he was 
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not allowed to have a piano in the 
house where he boarded. When 
we compare that slender prepara- 
tion with the numerous composi- 
tions of his after life, we are forced 
to conclude that he must have been 
a born musician. Native talent de- 
veloped by tireless industry leads 
to eminence in every department of 
human activity. Even as a youth 
he founded choirs composed of 
grown men and women, and he 
trained them in sacred and secular 
music. While at college he formed 
a choir among his fellow students, 
and the results were complimentary 
to teacher and pupils alike. His col- 
lege choirs in later life were equal 
to professionals in many respects. 
When he completed his classical 
studies, it was time for him to 
choose a profession. He chose medi- 
cine, not because he liked it, but 
rather because he liked his father 


and wished to do him the honor of 


following in his footsteps. In the 
autumn of 1870 he matriculated at 
the University of Vienna. He con- 
tinued the study of medicine for 
about a year and a half, until his 
health began to suffer. His failing 
forces compelled him to seek the 
mountain air of his native place. 
He never returned to Vienna or to 
medicine. After some months of 
the rest cure amid the beautiful 
scenery of Switzerland, his health 
was completely restored. 

At the opening of the next school 
year he took up law instead of 
medicine and kept at it for two 
years. During that time, on a fine 
spring morning, he was inspired to 
write his first musical composition. 
He had not studied the laws of har- 
mony, at least not in the usual way; 
but he had learned a great deal 
about the subject from his practical 
experience in training mixed choirs. 
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He called his first-born Das Voeg- 
lein, that is, “The Little Bird.” In 
the piano accompaniment to that 
song we find the germ of those vary- 
ing harmonies which characterize 
his later compositions and which 
are so much admired by critics. 
The song was afterwards listed as 
Opus 13. 

During that period, while he 
studied law, his thoughts turned 
slowly but surely towards the reli- 
gious life. The Lord called him to 
heal wounds which even the best 
physicians cannot reach, and to 
settle strife in the confessional in- 
stead of the court room. After mak- 
ing an extensive tour of Italy, he 
proceeded to Exaten, Holland, 
where the German Jesuits had their 
novitiate. He began his noviceship 
October 16, 1874, and took his first 
vows two years later. In the third 
year of his religious life he was 
appointed organist and choirmaster. 
He was allowed only half an hour 
weekly to play the harmonium and 
to drill his choir for Sunday service. 
To make up for this lack of prac- 
tice, he resolved to study the theory 
of music; but, on account of the 
strict order of time observed in the 
institution, he could take only ten 
minutes daily from his other 
studies. Nevertheless, by the end 
of the year he had gone through 
Richter’s treatise on harmony. 
Later in another house of the Order 
he found a book on counterpoint, 
which he read in similar circum- 
stances. After three years of phil- 
osophical studies he was sent to 
the Jesuit college at Feldkirch, Aus- 
tria, where he had an opportunity 
to hear the music of the sixteenth 
century as interpreted and rendered 
by competent leaders. However, he 
was not to remain long in Austria. 
At the end of a year or two he ex- 
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changed the lordly Alps for the 
tamer scenery of England. He went 
to Ditton Hall, where the Jesuits of 
the German province had at that 
time a house of theology. His the- 
logical studies lasted four years, 
and during that period he had 
charge of the community choir and 
taught singing to the children of 
the parish school. He devoted his 
few spare moments to Schumann’s 
songs and Wagner’s’ musical 
dramas. He was ordained a priest 
August 30, 1885. 

After theology came his third 
year of probation, which is tech- 
nically called “the tertianship,” and 
which is devoted to the theory and 
practice of asceticism. One of the 
exercises calculated to foster humil- 
ity was to spend a week helping the 
cook in the kitchen. Father Bon- 
vin’s occupation was to peel pota- 
toes. In order to keep his mind oc- 


cupied while doing this menial 
work, he thought of composing a 


Mass. At the close of each day he 
jotted down his musings, and by 
the end of the week he had finished 
his Missa festiva in honorem S. Ig- 
natii. Some time afterwards he 
found a publisher for this his first 
Mass; but composer and publisher 
were much disappointed when the 
severe judges of the Cecilienverein 
refused to admit it into their cata- 
logue of approved church music. 
One of the judges, a well-known 
composer, expressed his verdict in 
these words: “Many passages of the 
Mass show clearly that the author 
is sorely lacking in good taste and 
technical ability. The enormous 
demands which the composition 
makes upon the singing personnel, 
as well as its pretension to the most 
sublime mental soaring, may indeed 
excite the referee’s laughter, but 
cannot prevent him from voting 
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against its admission to the cata- 
logue.” In his address at the 
jubilee banquet the composer said: 
“To-day you have witnessed the 
ease with which the cathedral choir 
met those so-called enormous re- 
quirements, and without tripping 
climbed the vertiginous mental 
heights of the composition.” 
About ten years afterwards, the 
President of the St. Cecilia Asso- 
ciation having died, the composer 
prevailed upon the publisher to sub- 
mit the Mass once more to the 
authors of the dread catalogue. The 
new judges welconted the composi- 
tion, and one of them pronounced 
it a work of “eminent merit,” add- 
ing that “the composer takes his 
own course.” After the lapse of 
another ten years the same com- 
position, with a new title in a new 
edition, was submitted to the man 
who had rejected it a score of years 
before. He did not recognize it, and 
he gave it his hearty approval. He 
even declared that it contained 
many beautiful passages, and that it 
far excelled any of the author’s pre- 
vious Mass compositions. Yet it 
was the very same Mass which he 
had condemned and rejected just 
twenty years previously. Evidently, 
there was a change somewhere. 
However, the change was not in the 
composition but in the critic. His 
musical taste had matured and de- 
veloped in the meantime. Among 
Father Bonvin’s published works 
that Mass is classified as Opus 84. 
The choir of the new cathedral in 
Buffalo rendered it with perfect 
ease and accuracy, and the excellent 
rendition implicitly refuted hostile 
criticism. The offertory piece, Jesu 
Dulcis Memoria, also disproves the 
severe critics and false prophets of 
many decades before. The Jesu 
Dulcis was composed in 1885, and 
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the Festive Mass in 1887. They 
were both among the author’s first 
compositions. 

Father Bonvin was sent by his 
superiors on the American mission. 
He reached New York on the feast 
of St. Ignatius, July 31, 1887. His 
life since then has been spent at 
Canisius College and High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. From the time of his 
arrival, that is, from 1887 until 
1905, he directed the college choir; 
and from 1888 to 1907 he had 
charge of the college orchestra. His 
concerts made Canisius as famous 
for its music as for its scientific and 
classical studies. He taught French 
and did occasional work in the 
church, but music absorbed most of 
his time and attention. Besides his 
own compositions, he contributed 
extensively to the literature of mu- 
sic. His articles were published in 
the periodicals of several European 


languages, and of course in Amer- 


ican magazines. In his jubilee ad- 
dress Father Bonvin gives some in- 
teresting details about his musical 
career in Buffalo. 

In the year 1891 the conductor of 
the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
gave him permission to attend the 
rehearsals as often as he pleased. 
After attending for the first time, it 
occurred to him that he could imi- 
tate what he had heard. Under the 
influence of that inspiration, he 
wrote without interruption a com- 
plete sketch of his first orchestral 
composition. During the following 
days he orchestrated the piece, and 
gave it the title, “In gehobener Stim- 
mung” (Elevation). At the next re- 
hearsal he showed the score to the 
conductor. He was not without mis- 
givings and fear as he did so, for 
he had never even read a book on 
instrumentation. The conductor 
looked at it for a moment and then 
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said: “The best that is! Have the 
parts copied. I shall have it per- 
formed for you at the next re- 
hearsal. You may then judge for 
yourself.” The composer was nat- 
urally pleased and did as requested. 
But he was more than pleased—he 
was delighted—when he heard his 
piece and realized how effective it 
was. His joy reached a climax when 
the conductor turned to him and 
said: “Now you must allow me to 
place it on the program of my next 
concert.” Of course, he readily as- 
sented. At the concert the composi- 
tion proved equally successful. A 
pupil of Liszt, who happened to be 
present, and who was not person- 
ally acquainted with Father Bonvin, 
wrote to him soon after the concert 
an enthusiastic letter of congratula- 
tion. The writer said that from 
this one piece he realized how 
deeply Bonvin must have studied 
the orchestral scores of Richard 
Wagner. The critic was right, at 
least to the extent that Bonvin is an 
ardent admirer of Wagner’s style. 

His sacred music is manifold. He 
has written six Masses, many offer- 
tories, motets, hymns, and some or- 
gan compositions. He has compiled 
three hymn books, among them be- 
ing Hosanna, which contains the 
best, and only the best, popular 
melodies. The music is devo- 
tional, and the words suit the 
music. Indeed, poetry and piety are 
combined in the hymns of Hosanna, 
as they are in the author himself. 
He has also published practical edi- 
tions of the Vatican Gregorian mel- 
odies, and he follows the principle 
of the original rhythm with its vari- 
ous and proportional note values. 
This collection includes Opus 121, 
Three Gregorian Masses, with a 
beautiful organ accompaniment; 
Opus 123, A Mass composed of mel- 
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odies made by St. Hildegard; Missa 
octavi toni for four mixed voices, 
composed by St. Francis Borgia; 
and a short Oratorio of the same 
saint entitled The Resurrection of 
Our Lord. In recognition of his 
contributions to sacred music he 
has received the special commenda- 
tion of two Popes. Pius X. sent 
him a personal letter. Moreover, he 
got an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Wiirzburg for the 
same reason. 

His secular music shows great 
variety. Of instrumental music 
there are six compositions for full 
orchestra. Several of these in the 
course of years have been rendered 
successfully by prominent Euro- 
pean and American organizations, 
including the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra. There are nine pieces 
for chamber or house orchestra, 
four for the violin, four for the flute, 


three for the organ, and four for the 


In vocal music there are 
choral compositions for mixed 
voices, male voices, and female 
voices, some of them being larger 
works with orchestra accompani- 
ment. He has written a great many 
songs with piano accompaniment, 
which certainly belong to his hap- 
piest compositions. He has entered 
the field of opera on a small scale 
by remodeling and extending the 
work of a brother Jesuit, Theodore 
Schmid. I refer to that charming 
opera for the young, The Magic 
Ring. 

Critics, with few exceptions, are 
almost lavish in their praise of his 
compositions. Let me cite just one 
or two. The able critic and noted 
composer, J. G. E. Stehle, says: 
“Bonvin is a prominent and a noble 
composer. His technique is excel- 
lent. In his music situations and 
moods are faithfully depicted. 


piano. 
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Everything is new and original 
without being studied or labored.” 

Another critic, Joseph Otten, 
writes: “Bonvin’s songs are on a 
level with what is best in the song 
literature of the present day. Bon- 
vin could not be commonplace if 
he wanted to be. He has intense 
sentiment without the danger of 
ever becoming sentimental.” 

Dr. Hans Fischer, writing for a 
musical paper in Berlin, says: 
“Bonvin’s compositions for cham- 
ber orchestra deserve to be called 
genuine pearls for their noble dic- 
tion and their exquisite workman- 
ship.” 

I have already remarked that 
Father Bonvin has written exten- 
sively on music and carried on dis- 
cussions in American and European 
periodicals. Limited space forbids 
me to mention more than two of the 
points discussed. These two points 
are: (a) the relative value of the 
notes in Gregorian chant; and (b) 
the question of mixed choirs in 
church. 

(a) As to the first topic, Father 
Bonvin said in his jubilee address: 

“Gregorian chant, in notes all 
equal in duration as taught by So- 
lesmes, constitutes an unnatural ex- 
ception to the general laws of music 
and to the universal practice of all 
nations, civilized or uncivilized, and 
of all times. The ancient Gregorian 
authors and the oldest musical no- 
tation, the noums, offer irrefutable 
proofs for the fact that Gregorian 
chant was, on the contrary, com- 
posed, as any other music in the 
world, in notes of different and 
strictly proportional notations. This 
is the scientific conviction of the 
so-called mensuralists.... The 
mensuralists have not been in a po- 
sition to establish schools of music 
and to found reviews, as was the 
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good fortune of Solesmes. The 
Gregorian facts we have brought to 
light could therefore be simply ig- 
nored, as indeed they have been, by 
the opposing school. . . . Whether 
the Gregorian facts proffered by the 
mensuralists will as _ easily be 
thrown out of view in the future as 
in the past is, however, somewhat 
doubtful; for now we have on our 
side a man with better connections, 
Dom Jeannin, a Benedictine of the 
Abbey of Hautecombe. After a long 
study of the liturgical music in the 
Orient, he has prepared a monu- 
mental work in three volumes, the 
first of which is now on the press. 
To enable him to publish it, Pius 
XI. has granted him 15,000 lire, the 
Oriental Institute, 3,500 francs; the 
French Government has given the 
same sum, and the American con- 
vert, John Stoddard, has contrib- 
uted $900. The author having sent 


me his manuscript before publish- 
ing it, I am in a position to speak 
of the work with some knowledge: 
I consider it crushing for the equal- 
ists.” 


(b) As to the topic of mized 
choirs the jubilarian said: 

“The question of the permissibil- 
ity of female singing arose quite 
unnecessarily on the occasion of the 
much discussed: Motu Proprio of 
Pius X. Neither in this matter nor 
in any other, except only the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of 
Gregorian Chant, did the Motu Pro- 
prio introduce any new legislation. 
It was known in all past centuries 
that women were not allowed to be 
a part of the liturgical choir, and 
the Motu Proprio speaks only of the 
liturgical choir, which it distinctly 
calls the choir of the Levites. This 
choir is the official choir, singing 
and performing different  cere- 
monies in the sanctuary. Unfor- 
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tunately, reformers little qualified 
to speak and little versed in matters 
of church music, confounded our 
organ loft choir or select congrega- 
tional choir with the liturgical choir. 

“Why render church music more 
difficult by unnecessarily proscrib- 
ing singers most readily to be had, 
whom the church laws do not bar 
from the organ loft choir? In this 
sense I wrote a number of articles. 
Since they were described by some 
as antipapal, I sent a few of the 
most important of them to a con- 
sultor of the Congregation of Rites, 
asking whether my interpretation 
was correct. The answer was in 
the affirmative. .. . 

“The articles in question were 
also privileged to render service in 
certain particular cases. Thus they 
were instrumental in enabling two 
dioceses to preserve their mixed 
choirs. In one the Bishop was about 
to proscribe these choirs, whilst the 
other Bishop had already done so; 
but, seeing the difficulties which en- 
sued, he was desirous of revoking 
his order if in conscience he could 
do it. They were shown the ar- 
ticles just mentioned, with the re- 
sult that both dioceses are still en- 
joying their mixed church choirs.” 

I may add in conclusion that the 
friends of the jubilarian presented 
him with a purse of $500.00. He ac- 
cepted the gift with thanks, but on 
the express condition that the 
money should go to his suffering 
fellow countrymen in Germany. I 
admire the kind heart of such a 
man even more than I do his head. 
Kindness is said to be the music of 
life. If that be true, we can all be 
musicians in our proper sphere, no 
matter how contracted or how 
humble that sphere may be. It is not 
so much what you give as the way 
you give it, that relieves distress. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorRLD AND THE Fartn. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





NOTES OF THE MISSION FIELD. 


HE great Missionary Exposition 

at the Vatican during this Holy 
Year of Jubilee contains exhibits 
from Catholic missions all the 
world over. With these under one’s 
eyes, one realizes more readily what 
heroic lives the missioners are lead- 
ing, and is less inclined to carp at 
the apparently meager results of 
of their great devotion. But not 
everyone can go to Rome; nor 
can everyone be a missioner; but 
for those who take to heart the Holy 
Father’s appeal on behalf of the for- 
eign missions, there is no lack of 
interesting reading on missionary 
work and effort, besides books of 
travel and adventure written from 
the standpoint of the naturalist or 
explorer. 

In Mr. Alder’s Men of the Inner 
Jungle, for example, we have a vivid 
picture of the natives of Borneo 
along the Barito River, in Dutch 
territory. Only restrained from 
pursuing their head-hunting by the 
Dutch officials, these people prac- 
tice more peaceful arts and crafts 
that show they are an ingenious 


race. Telephonic communications, 
by means unknown to the white 
man, give notice of approaching 
danger. Official messages taken 
orally by a runner are delivered 
without that runner leaving the 
place in which he received the mes- 
sage, but whether they are sent by 
word of mouth, by smoke signals, 
buried drums, or hollowed tree 
trunks (which transmit vibrations 
to the earth or the water) no one 
familiar with the Dyak can say. 
Their musical instruments are as 
weird and inexplicable, needing 
clever manipulation. One of these 
resembles the front of a church 
organ, with pipes of various lengths 
up to six feet. These pipes termi- 
nate at the upper end in resonant 
bamboo tubes which produce 
sounds corresponding to the seven 
notes of the Dyak scale when 
struck on the ground. Their blow- 
guns, of hard wood, are six feet 
long and have a range of two hun- 
dred feet. Great skill is required 
for their use, as the bore is drilled 
in a curve, and when held in posi- 
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tion for shooting, the weight at the 
muzzle end causes the bore to be- 
come straight. The darts used are 
poisoned with the sap of the ipoh 
tree, which kills instantaneously, 
but does not make the flesh of the 
slain unwholesome for food. The 
natives spear fish on the surface of 
the rivers, quantities of crushed 
tuba root being first thrown into the 
water to produce a stupefying ef- 
fect on the fish. The manner of 
felling trees to make a clearing in 
the jungle is unique. A big, heavy 
tree is selected as the apex of a tri- 
angle on a hillside, and the other 
trees included within the triangle 
are deeply notched. The big tree 
is then felled. It falls forward, and 
the notched trees below are knocked 
down by the weight of the falling 
trees above. As the roar of the fall- 
ing trees increases, the natives yell 
and leap in excitement and jubila- 
tion. The trees when dry are 
burnt, and the wood-ashes enrich 
the paddy fields in the clearing, 
where rice is planted with many 
quaint ceremonies and _  observ- 
ances. 

Marriages take place with no 
more ceremony than an ordinary 
feast; long discourses given by the 
elders recommend thrift and indus- 
try. There is a curious ceremony, 
rather suggestive of baptism, in 
which the father first immerses the 
infant in a river, then fills a skull 
with water and lets the water drip 
on the child’s head. Meanwhile a 
skull dance is executed, represent- 
ing the fight in which this partic- 
ular skull was taken. Head-hunting 
partakes of the nature of a religious 
ceremony. 

It was among these people that 
the heroic Father Felix Wester- 
woudt lived and worked as a mis- 
sioner. The story of his life, as 
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told in Felix Westerwoudt, Mis- 
sioner in Borneo, published by the 
Field Afar Officé, Maryknoll, N. Y., 
makes very inspiring reading for 
everyone interested in the foreign 
missions. 

The lighter side of the mission- 
er’s life, or rather a description in 
lighter vein of the annoyances in 
that life, is found in the story of 
the scavenger crows of Ceylon. Un- 
der the title, “A Thief of Public 
Utility,” Father Bury gives an 
amusing account of these tiresome 
but clever marauders, whose ef- 
frontery passes belief. To take the 
best from the dinner table, from 
your plate, almost from your 


mouth, is play to them. A flap of 
the wings puts them beyond reach 
of vengeance, and, unlike the crow 
in the fable, they are impervious to 
flattery. The first offense, and per- 
haps the most serious, was the theft 


of the missioner’s peace of mind, 
for he had to be on the qui vive 
from sunrise to sunset, guarding his 
property of all kinds. The Brother 
charged to buy the necessary goods 
for the mission, was in the habit, 
after the custom of the country, of 
bringing his comestibles home in a 
basket on his head, and rarely ar- 
rived at the mission without having 
some of his marketing filched by 
the winged fraternity. When he 
changed his basket for a sack, the 
discontent and irritation of the 
aérial thieves may be imagined. 
They pursue the cook even into his 
own domain, snatching bits almost 
within reach of the knife; they go 
so far as to insult pussy (one of 
their own kind in the matter of 
theft) by pulling his tail while he 
enjoys a choice morsel, and whisk- 
ing the titbit from between his paws 
when he turns to expostulate. The 
dog, faithful guardian to the mis- 
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sion, never recovers the bones he 
has__ buried. His larder, like 
Mother Hubbard’s, is empty when 
he returns to it. 

Nothing comes amiss to the maw 
of the scavenger crow. Newly 
hatched chickens are not safe out- 
side a coop; young kittens, if left 
exposed, are liable to be devoured; 
and the nests of other birds, harm- 
less and beautiful, are visited with 
evil intent by the thief. Things 


that would seem by their very na- 
ture to be immune from his greed, 
such as shoes and dusters, disap- 
pear with the more succulent; and, 
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if nothing better is to be had, news- 
papers and candles, even those on 
the altar, come under his claws. 
But the devil must have his due. 
The crow of Ceylon is a public bene- 
factor, for he is an efficient scav- 
enger and leaves nothing lying 
about. Refuse of all kinds he speed- 
ily disposes of; and that is no small 
blessing in a hot climate. 

The good Father expresses a 
wish that all friends and helpers of 
the missions should have the inde- 
fatigable zeal and perseverance of 
the crows without their less pleas- 
ant qualities. 





CATHOLICISM IN NORWAY. 


HE national Church of Norway 

is the Evangelical Lutheran. It 
is endowed by the State and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. 
But all other religions are tolerated. 
The population of the country in 
1920 was 2,649,775. Of that num- 
ber there were 11,455 Methodists, 
7,214 Baptists, 2,612 Catholics, 464 
Mormons, and 73 Quakers. These 
figures in themselves would not 
seem to indicate a very prosperous 
outlook for the Catholic Church in 
Norway. But the Rev. A. Lutz, O.P., 
a missionary there, states, in an 
article quoted by the Revue Apolo- 
gétique (April 1, 1925), that the 
present condition of the Church in 
Norway is one of great hope and 
promise. Norway, as he says, was 
drawn away from its Catholic alle- 
giance, and led into the Lutheran 
heresy, by the deception and vi- 
olence of the Danish kings, who 
from the fifteenth century were in 
control of the country. During the 
three following centuries the coun- 


try was practically closed to all 
Catholic missionary endeavor. But 
a new era began with the Assembly 
of Eidsvold, in 1814, after the sep- 
aration from Denmark. The Con- 
stitution then adopted granted free- 
dom of religious worship and even 
authorized the establishment of re- 
ligious orders, the Society of Jesus 
alone being excepted. From that 
time the number of Catholics has 
slowly but constantly increased. 

At the present time the state of 
the public mind would indicate that 
the country is ripe for a more ener- 
getic apostolate on the part of the 
Roman Church. At first, it is true, 
public opinion had not been en- 
tirely won over to tolerance,—wit- 
ness the stoning of priests only 
forty years ago. But now, it has 
become not only tolerant, but re- 
spectful. Of course, one occasion- 
ally hears some of the old, thread- 
bare accusations about worshiping 
the Virgin Mary, or substituting 
worship of the saints for worship 
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of Our Lord, or burning Bibles; but 
the great majority of the people 
now look upon these in their true 
light. Everywhere the Catholic 
Church is held in the highest es- 
teem. It is not rare for Protestant 
writers to refer to the Church of 
Rome as “the Mother Church.” In 
the newspaper accounts of Catholic 
observances and celebrations, such 
as the public Corpus Christi pro- 
cession at Oslo (Christiania), the 
writers take the utmost care to 
speak with reverence and doctrinal 
accuracy. Many souls have thus 
been led to a knowledge and admi- 
ration of Catholic beliefs and devo- 
tion. Sometimes, of course, this is 
simply the interest aroused by the 
manifestation of the religious sen- 
timent in others, but often enough 
it is a real Christian sense, instinc- 
tively divining the truth. 

But more than one obstacle must 
be removed before these souls can 
be converted. To begin with, the 
Norwegian is by nature strongly 
individualistic, and consequently is 
at first reluctant to accept the idea 
of the Church which the Catholic 
Faith requires. Again, the independ- 
ent spirit of the modern Protestant 
not only shies at an authority 
which defines and imposes dogma, 
but at dogma itself. Its religious 
life is governed by the principle: 
“No intermediary between God and 
the soul.” Another catchword ex- 
erting a charm against dogma is 
“evolution.” If everything else 
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changes, why should dogma remain 
unchanged? 

But, in spite of all, the impres- 
sion persists that the current of 
sympathy with things Catholic, or 
rather the instinct of authentic 
Christianity, is more than likely to 
overcome all these contrary tenden- 
cies. The Norwegian Protestant is 
eager for the truth, and it pains him 
to see the members of his Church 
divided into three rival groups: 
Orthodox, Liberals, and Moderates. 
His religion does not satisfy his de- 
votional needs; he feels himself at- 
tracted to our liturgical worship, by 
the devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to the Blessed Virgin. 

This attraction to things Cath- 
olic does not always culminate in 
complete conversion; but that is 
often the result. The little flock of 
Catholics is ever growing. The 
Church receives its recruits from 
all classes of society. Sometimes a 
very distinguished personage gives 
the example, as Pastor Krogh-Ton- 
ning did twenty years ago. In our 
day Mme. Sigrid Undset announces 
her return to Mother Church. The 
latter conversion caused great re- 
joicing in the Catholic community. 
For Mme. Undset is a writer of em- 
inent worth and one of the chief 
exponents of present-day Norwegian 
literature, and she is universally es- 
teemed, not for her writings only, 
but also for her knowledge of the 
history of Norway before the Ref- 
ormation. 
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SUPERSTITION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


We have seen how the great 
changes of the sixteenth century— 
the increase of luxury, the rise of 
the middle class, the growth of com- 
petition, the suppression of the 
monasteries, the expansion of Eu- 
rope, the frequency of pestilence— 
inspired a vigorous literature, quite 
distinct from the theological and 
zsthetic movements of the time. But, 
while the popular printing presses 
were thus exposing fraud and en- 
lightening ignorance, the supersti- 
tions of an earlier age were reap- 
pearing in an aggravated form. The 
belief in fetishes, totems, the evil 
eye, luck-bones, folk-remedies, love 
charms and nefarious magic was 
rampant in England. Christianity 
and paganism were, among the un- 
thinking and untaught peasantry, 
inextricably mingled. Jugglery and 
legerdemain had still the glam- 
our of the miraculous, and magic 
was used to discover lost things, 
bring back wayward lovers and 
cure disease. Astrologers still fore- 
told events by studying the position 
of the stars, and sold information 
as to the auspicious hour for all 
kinds of human enterprise, from 
the founding of cities to the taking 
of medicine. .. . 

The popular presses were already 
making a profitable business out of 
news sheets, in verse or prose, pub- 
lishing sensational reports from all 
the world. They now profited by 
this religious terror to publish 
broadsides announcing prodigies 
and portents. We read of children 


born without arms and legs, a mon- 
strous pig with a dolphin’s head, a 
child born with ruffs, and another 
having “the mouth slitted on the 
right side like a libarde’s (leop- 
ard’s) mouth, terrible to beholde.” 
These fly-leaves, beginning with a 
most circumstantial description of 
the portent, end with an exhorta- 
tion to the people of England to take 
warning at the manifestations of 
God’s wrath and to repent. Many 
of them relate to the year 1562, 
which Holinshed and Stow re- 
cord as especially fertile in mon- 
sters. 

But the superstitious excitability 
of the people reached its most 
harmful phase in the revival of 
witch persecutions. In 1541, Henry 
VIII passed the first act against sor- 
cery and magic; in 1562, the law 
was revived; and, in 1575 and 1576, 
persecutions were renewed. Terror 
was increased by the diseases of in- 
sanity and hypochondria being mis- 
understood. It was an age of mon- 
strous hallucinations; men believed 
that they were wolves and fled to 
the mountains; nuns imagined they 
were cats and began to mew; maid- 
ens vomited pins; men believed they 
had snakes in their vitals. Reme- 
dies were no less monstrous. Peo- 
ple rubbed themselves with magic 
ointment to produce dreams and 
cured diseases by drinking water 
out of a murdered man’s skull. This 
“nightmare of superstition” did not 
obsess everybody; there were 
enough readers to call for three edi- 
tions of a burlesque rhapsody which 
ridiculed sorcery, spells and cat- 
legends under the title Beware the 
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Cat. The tract, with its new-fash- 
ioned artificialities of style, was, 
probably, designed for the rapidly 
increasing class of exquisites, and 
it did not appeal to the majority of 
Englishmen, whose minds were un- 
settled by the momentous changes 
of the age. 


—Harotp V. Rourn, “The Progress of Social 
Literature in Tudor Times,” in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, edited by A. W. 
Warp and A. R. Warrier (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), Vol. III. pp. 123-125. 


<i 
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THE ELIZABETHAN THEATER. 


Let us try, then, to set before our 
eyes this public, this audience, and 
this stage—all connected with one 
another, as in every natural and 
living work; and if ever there was 
a living and natural work, it is here. 
There were already seven theatres 
in Shakespeare’s time, so brisk and 
universal was the taste for repre- 
sentations. Great and rude contriv- 
ances, awkward in their construc- 
tion, barbarous in their appoint- 
ments; but a fervid imagination 
readily supplied all that they 
lacked, and hardy bodies endured 
all inconveniences without diffi- 
culty. On a dirty site, on the banks 
of the Thames, rose the principal 
theatre, the Globe, a sort of hexag- 
onal tower, surrounded by a 
muddy ditch, surmounted by a red 
flag. The common people could en- 
ter as well as the rich: there were 
Sixpenny, twopenny, even penny 
seats; but they could not see it 
without money. If it rained, and it 
often rains in London, the people 
in the pit, butchers, mercers, bak- 
ers, sailors, apprentices, receive the 
streaming rain upon their heads. I 
suppose they did not trouble them- 
selves about it; it was not so long 
since they began to pave the streets 
of London; and when men, like 
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them, have had experience of sew- 
ers and puddles, they are not afraid 
of catching cold. While waiting for 
the piece, they amuse themselves 
after their fashion, drink beer, 
crack nuts, eat fruits, howl, and 
now and then resort to their fists; 
they have been known to fall upon 
the actors, and turn the theatre up- 
side down. At other times they have 
gone in disgust to the tavern to give 
the poet a hiding, or toss him in a 
blanket; they were rude jokers, and 
there was no month when the cry 
of “Clubs” did not call them out of 
their shops to exercise their brawny 
arms. When the beer took effect, 
there was a great upturned barrel 
in the pit, a peculiar receptacle for 
general use. The smell rises, and 
then comes the cry, “Burn the juni- 
per!” They burn some in a plate 
on the stage, and the heavy smoke 
fills the air. Certainly the folk 
there assembled could scarcely get 
disgusted at anything, and cannot 
have had sensitive noses. In the 
time of Rabelais there was not 
much cleanness to speak of. Re- 
member that they were hardly out 
of the middle-age, and that in the 
middle-age man lived on the dung- 
hill. 

Above them, on the stage, were 
the spectators able to pay a shilling, 
the elegant people, the gentlefolk. 
These were sheltered from the rain, 
and if they chose to pay an extra 
shilling could have a stool. To this 
were reduced the prerogatives of 
rank and the devices of comfort: it 
often happened that stools were 
lacking; then they stretched them- 
selves on the ground; they were not 
dainty at such times. They play 
cards, smoke, insult the pit, who 
give it back to them without stint- 
ing, and throw apples at them into 
the bargain. As for the gentlefolk, 
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they gesticulate, swear in Italian, 
French, English;' crack aloud jokes 
in dainty, composite, high-coloured 
words: in short, they have the ener- 
getic, original, gay manners of art- 
ists, the same humour, the same ab- 
sence of constraint, and, to com- 
plete the resemblance, the same 
desire to make themselves singular, 
the same imaginative cravings, the 
same absurd and picturesque de- 
vices, beards cut to a point, into the 
shape of a fan, a spade, the letter 
T, gaudy and expensive dresses, 
copied from five or six neighbour- 
ing nations, embroidered, laced with 
gold, motley, continually height- 
ened in effect, or changed for 
others: there was, as it were, a car- 
nival in their brains as on their 
backs. 

With such spectators illusions 
could be produced without much 
trouble: there were no preparations 


or perspectives; few or no movable 
scenes; their imaginations took all 


this upon them. A scroll in big 
letters announced to the public that 
they were in London or Constanti- 
nople; and that was enough to carry 
the public to the desired place. 
There was no trouble about proba- 
bility. Sir Philip Sidney writes: 
“You shall have Asia of the one 
side, and Africke of the other, and 
so many other under-kingdomes, 
that the Plaier when hee comes in, 
must ever begin with telling where 
hee is, or else the tale will not be 
conceived. Now shall you have 
three Ladies walke to gather flow- 
ers, and then wee must beleeve the 
stage to be a garden. By and by 
wee heare newes of shipwracke in 
the same place, then wee are to 
blame if wee accept it not for a 
rocke; while in the meane 


1Ben Jonson, Every Man in His Humour; 
Cynthia's Revels. 
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time two armies flie in, represented 
with foure swordes and bucklers, 
and then what hard heart will not 
receive it for a pitched field? Now 
of time they are much more liber- 
all. For ordinary it is, that two 
young Princes fall in love, after 
many traverses, shee is got with 
childe, delivered of a faire boy, hee 
is lost, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is readie to get another 
childe; and all this in two houres 
space.””? 

Doubtless these enormities were 
somewhat reduced under Shake- 
speare; with a few hangings, rude 
representations of animals, towers, 
forests, they assisted somewhat the 
public imagination. But in fact, in 
Shakespeare’s plays as in all others, 
the public imagination is the great 
contriver; it must lend itself to all, 
substitute all, accept for a queen a 
young boy whose beard is beginning 
to grow, endure in one act twelve 
changes of place, leap suddenly 
over twenty years, or five hundred 
miles,* take half a dozen super- 
numeraries for forty thousand 
men, and to have represented by 
the rolling of the drums all the 
battles of Cesar, Henry V., Corio- 
lanus, Richard III. All this, imag- 
ination, being so overflowing and 
so young, does accept! Recall your 
own youth; for my part, the deep- 
est emotions I have had at a theatre 
were given to me by an ambling 
bevy of four young girls, playing 
comedy and drama on a stage in a 
coffeehouse; true, I was eleven years 
old. So in this theatre, at this mo- 
ment, their souls were fresh, as 
ready to feel everything as the poet 
was to dare everything. 


—H. A. Tarne, History of English Literature, 
translated by H. Van Laun (New York: Holt 
& Williams, 1872), Vol. I. pp. 223, 224. 

2The Defense of Poesie, ed. 1629, p. 562. 

8Winter’s Tale; Cymbeline; Julius Cesar. 
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THE GENIUS AND GENIALITY OF THE 
JEW. 


WHat wonder that Jews are the 
chief ornaments of the stage, that 
this chameleon quality finds its 
profit in artistic mimicry as well as 
in biological. Rachel, the child of 
a foreign pedlar in a Paris slum, 
teaches purity of diction to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain; Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the daughter of Dutch Jews, 
carries the triumph of French act- 
ing across the Atlantic. A Hun- 
garian Jew, Ludwig Barnay, played 
a leading réle in the theatrical his- 
tory of Germany, and another, von 
Sonnenthal, in that of Austria. For 


if, like all other peoples, the Jews 
can only show a few individuals of 
creative genius—a Heine, a Spinoza, 
a Josef Israels, a Mendelssohn, etc. 
—they flourish in all the interpreta- 
tive arts out of all proportion to 


their numbers. They flood the con- 
cert-platforms— whether as con- 
ductors, singers or performers. As 
composers, they are more melodious 
than epoch-making. Till recently 
unpractised in painting and sculp- 
ture, they are now copiously repre- 
sented in every gallery and move- 
ment, though only rarely as initi- 
ators. Indeed, the Jew is a born 
intermediary, and every form of ar- 
tistic and commercial agency falls 
naturally into his hands. He is the 
connoisseur par excellence, the uni- 
versal art-dealer. His gift of 
tongues, his relationship with all 
the lands of the exile, mark him out 
for success in commerce and 
finance, in journalism and criti- 
cism, in scholarship and travel. It 
was by their linguistic talents that 
the adventurous journeys of Armi- 
nius Vambéry and Emin Pasha 
were made possible. If a Russian 
Jew, Berenson, is the chief author- 
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ity on Italian art, and Georg 
Brandes, the Dane, is Europe’s 
greatest critic, if Reuter initiated 
telegraphic news and Blowitz was 
the prince of foreign correspond- 
ents, if the Jewish Bank of Amster- 
dam founded modern finance and 
Charles Frohman is the world’s 
greatest entrepreneur, all these 
phenomena find their explanation in 
the cosmopolitanism of the wan- 
dering Jew. Lifted to the plane of 
idealism, this cosmopolitan habit of 
mind creates Socialism through 
Karl Marx and Lassalle, an inter- 
national language through Dr. 
Zamenhof, the inventor of Espe- 
ranto, a prophecy of the end of war 
through Jean de Bloch, an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture 
through David Lubin, and a Race 
Congress through Dr. Felix Adler. 
For when the Jew grows out of his 
own Ghetto without narrowing into 
his neighbour’s, he must necessarily 
possess a superior sense of per- 
spective. 

As a physician the Jew’s fame 
dates from the Middle Ages, when 
he was the bearer of Arabian sci- 
ence, and the tradition that Kings 
shall always have Jewish physi- 
cians is still unbroken. Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s recent discovery of “606,” the 
cure for syphilis, and Dr. Haff- 
kine’s’ inoculation against the 
plague in India, are but links in a 
long chain of Jewish contributions 
to medicine. Nor would it be pos- 
sible to mention any other science, 
whether natural or philological, to 
which Jewish professors have not 
contributed revolutionising ideas. 
The names of Lombroso for crim- 
inology, Freud for psychology, Ben- 
fey for Sanscrit, Jules Oppert for 
Assyriology, Sylvester and Georg 
Cantor for Mathematics, and Men- 

1This essay was written in 1911. 
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deleieff for Chemistry (the “Peri- 
odic Law”) must suffice as exam- 
ples. 

In law, mathematics, and philos- 
ophy the Jew is peculiarly at home, 
especially as an expounder. In 
chess he literally sweeps the board. 
There is never a contest for the 
championship of the world in which 
both rivals are not Jews. Even the 
first man to fly (and die) was the 
Jew, Lilienthal. 

But to gauge the contribution of 
the Jew to the world’s activity is 
impossible here. To mention only 
living Jews, one thinks at random 
of the Rothschilds with their ubi- 
quitous financial and philanthropic 
activity, Sir Ernest Cassell financing 
the irrigation of Egypt, Mr. Jacob 
Schiff financing the Japanese war 
against Russia and building up the 
American Jewry, Herr Ballin creat- 
ing the Hamburg American Line, 


Maximilian Harden’s bold political 
journalism, the Dutch jurist Asser 
at the Hague Conference, or the 


American statesman and peace- 
lover, Oscar Straus, the French 
plays of Bernstein or the German 
plays of Ludwig Fulda, or the 
Dutch plays of Heijermans or the 
Austrian plays of Schnitzler, the 
trenchant writings of Max Nordau, 
the paintings of Solomon and Roth- 
enstein, of Jules Adler and Max 
Liebermann, the archzological ex- 
cavations of Waldstein, Hammer- 
stein building the English Opera 
House, Imre Kiralfy organising our 
exhibitions, Sidney Lee editing the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 
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Sir Matthew Nathan managing the 
Post Office, Meldola investigating 
coal-tar dyes, the operas of Gold- 
mark, the music-plays of Herr Os- 
car Straus and Humperdinck (Frau 
Max Bernstein), the learned synop- 
ses of Salomon Reinach, the sculp- 
ture of Antokolsky, Mischa Elman 
and his violin, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
pleading on behalf of the Crown, 
Signor Nathan polemising with the 
Pope, Dr. Frederick Cowen con- 
ducting one of his own symphonies, 
Michelson measuring the velocity of 
light, Lippmann developing colour- 
photography, Henri Bergson giving 
pause to Materialism with his new 
philosophy of Creative Evolution, 
Bréal expounding the science of Se- 
mantics, or Hermann Cohen his 
neo-Kantism, and one wonders 
what the tale would be both for yes- 
terday and to-day if every Jew 
wore a yellow badge and every 
Crypto-Jew came out into the open, 
and every half-Jew were as discov- 
erable as Montaigne or the com- 
poser of “The Mikado.” The 
Church could not even write its own 
history: that was left for the Jew, 
Neander. To the Gentile the true 
Jewish problem should rather be 
how to keep the Jew in his midst— 
this rare 1 per cent. of mankind. 
The elimination of all this genius 
and geniality would surely not en- 
hance the gaiety of nations. With- 
out Disraeli would not England 
lose her only Saint’s Day? 


—Ismart Zanowmt, “The Jewish Race,” in 
Papers on Inter-Racial Problems, edited by G. 
Spmier (London: P. S. King & Son, 1911), 
Pp. 273-275. 
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Heroes, “REEL” AND REAL. 


THERE is evidently something 
wrong with the psychology of a na- 
tion that offers a public welcome to 
an American film star and allows 
its foremost air-pilot to return from 
an amazing flight of 17,000 miles 
without a word or gesture of na- 
tional appreciation. When one read 
of the Lord Mayor of London offer- 
ing a public reception to Mr. Tom 
Mix, and letting Mr. Alan Cobham 
slip home without any official 
notice or recognition, it was impos- 
sible not to find in these events a 
parable symptomatic of the spirit 
of the age. The lesson of the 


parable is that the majority of peo- 
ple are suffering from a lack of true 
values: they have lost their sense of 


proportion. A writer in a daily 
paper has pointed out that there is 
no possible comparison between the 
feats of the two men. No doubt the 
exploits of the crack rider of Tony 
are a remarkable exhibition and a 
delight to the heart of every school- 
boy: but who would venture even 
to think of them in the same cat- 
egory as the airman’s marvellous 
performance? Yet the film actor is 
invited to the Mansion House while 
the airman goes quietly home. 
There is something wrong some- 
where. It may be a gracious act on 
our part to extend a cordial wel- 
come to American film stars and 
keep our modest heroes in the back- 
ground (they would be the last men 
to court the limelight), but the 
truth of the matter lies much 
deeper than a question of good 
Manners or national politeness. 


What this attitude of the public 
mind uncomfortably demonstrates 
is the fact that while purveyors of 
mere amusement are hailed as 
super-beings, almost as gods, men 
who cheerfully risk their lives in 
the national service for the security 
of the public are blankly ignored. 
This is more than saying that we 
are casual to our heroes and rather 
patronising to our saviours; it 
means that the cult of the cinema 
with all that pertains to it is en- 
slaving the mind and imagination 
of the people, and alienating their 
attention from serious national in- 
terests. The motion pictures have 
become just as much an institution 
as the legitimate or music-hall 
stage: more than that, with many 
people they have developed into a 
personal habit, and personal habits, 
if they are not of a high order, have 
a way of interfering with the more 
serious business of life. They 
usurp energies that should be 
diverted into more important chan- 
nels and interfere with a proper ap- 
preciation of the things that matter. 
They throw mental vision out of 
true focus, with the result that in- 
tellectual values and standards lose 
their real proportions. 

This regrettable frame of mind 
which refuses homage to heroes 
and covers film stars with adula- 
tion has been induced, strangely 
enough, by films that are for the 
most part bad. For some reason 
yet unknown people do not bring to 
bear on the cinema that strong 
critical faculty which in the theater 
is ready to tear a new play to pieces 
or proclaim it something worth 
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seeing. Yet only by such genuine 
criticism can the cinema hope to 
rise from the depths into which 
American producers have plunged 
it, and become a popular artistic 
medium by realising its vast pos- 
sibilities. It is not necessary here 
to enlarge upon the decadence, 
surely untimely, of the films... . 
But the point to notice is that, 
through lack of real criticism and 
ruthless censorship, the cinema has 
been allowed to appeal to and cater 
for man’s lower instincts by sur- 
rounding the baser inclinations of 
human nature with the glamour of 
romance and adventure. Therefore 


people have come to regard the dis- 
play of unworthy passion and the 
practice of criminal adventure as 
the ordinary things in every-day 
life, perhaps as an escape from the 
monotony of their own drab lives, 
and to acclaim those stars who 


feature the leading rédles the most 
important personages in this un- 
romantic world. No wonder they 
try to rush the platform when their 
own particular film fancy con- 
descends to pay them a visit. 

It is time that managers of cin- 
emas in this country had sufficient 
courage to emulate the example of 
the Irish Free State in refusing per- 
mission to an American film agent 
to arrange bookings in Ireland for 
demoralising pictures. The agent 
threatened to boycott the country 
and leave it filmless but this threat 
had not the desired effect of routing 
the opposition. Only strong action 
of this kind can hope to preserve 
the public from the degrading in- 
fluence of the average film, and 
counteract the false standards the 
cinema is doing its utmost to broad- 
cast among the community at large. 
But when good money is to be 
coined out of bad shows it is almost 
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too much to hope that any drastic 
action will ever be taken. In the 
meantime, the minds of the people 
are being filled with hectic ideas 
that have no relation to the press- 
ing needs of daily life. And the 
time may come when these unprac- 
tical ideas will be a menace to the 
safety of the country. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), May, 1925. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


WHENEVER I chance to be in good 
conceit with myself, I amble sadly 
through one of those pitiless, pitiful 
lists that profess to give the Hun- 
dred Best Books and, having read, 
go mournfully upon my way. A 
brief perusal of one of these cat- 
alogues invariably convinces me 
that I have a disgusting taste in lit- 
erature; that I am characterized by 
a lack of discrimination in the mat- 
ter of reading material that is pos- 
itively appalling; and that, in the 
selection and appraising of any 
book, I am entirely devoid of all 
knowledge and judgment. 

It is true that, in common with 
everybody else, I have read all the 
Hundred Best Books, but it is 
equally true that, having once been 
coerced into reading them, I am at 
considerable pains to avoid ever 
reading the majority of them again. 
Very rarely, even in the kindliest of 
these lists, have I been able to dis- 
cover a single work that I could 
greet gladly as an old, well-loved 
friend, or of which I could say that 
here was an ideal book with which 
to pass away the hours that are 
one’s own. A sad business: is it so 
also with you, by any chance? .. - 

Yet would I strive to make a case 
for such of us who find not our 
favored books in the scholarly lists 
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and who suffer on occasion from 
the bathos of the “best-seller.” 
There is a way by which we may 
very well avoid the insinuation that 
we are too low for the high-brow 
and too high for the “dime-novel.” 
It is to lay the blame for everything 
upon the literary men themselves. 
Literary criticism is to-day be- 
come an art, a polished, non-com- 
mittal art that gets the general 
reader nowhere at all; yet this work 
is always done by literary people, 
which is palpably wrong, for of all 
critics the writer is, of necessity, 
the most incompetent. The blun- 
ders that the greatest of them have 
committed! The awful statements 
that their ill-conceived opinions 
have frequently led them to make! 
We have to-day few, if any, writ- 
ers who may compare with Carlyle, 
yet, speaking of Lamb, did not the 
historian call that gentle essayist 


“a pitiful, stammering Tom-fool,” 
and almost weep over the decadence 
of England that could hail such a 


writer as a genius? Scholarship 
and literary ability, a combination 
so rarely seen in our own day, may 
be said to have been singularly well 
displayed in the work of Samuel 
Johnson, yet could the good Doctor 
say of Milton’s Lycidas that “the 
style is that of a pastoral; easy, 
vulgar, and, therefore, disgusting.” 
It required a whole string of par- 
liciples for Swinburne to qualify 
his contempt for the poetry of 
Byron: Jeffrey, in his notorious re- 
view of Moore’s verse, accused our 
national poet of attempting to cor- 
rupt public morality and labelled 
his work as a “public nuisance”; 
while it was that scholarly period- 
ical, Blackwood’s, that advised the 
unhappy Keats to return to the 
apothecary’s shop rather than to 
continue further the slippery ascent 
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to Parnassus. In truth, we can 
make a good case against the lit- 
erary critic. 

If, however, the littérateur is a 
poor critic and the general reader 
never has the opportunity of crit- 
icising, by whom should such work 
be done? The question is easy 
enough to answer, but suggests ac- 
tion that is not practicable. This 
much might be said about the mat- 
ter, that if it were a tale of breath- 
less adventure concerning which 
one sought a reliable opinion, could 
one do better than seek that of the 
schoolmaster who had never passed 
beyond the confines of his native 
village? Is the story one of the all 
too-familiar love type? Let us then 
await the verdict of the spinster of 
mature years and settled life. Is it 
such a story, set in a dainty, gos- 
samer loveliness, as Henry Harland 
loved to write? Then let us hear 
what the hard-handed mariner, or 
the wanderer in far places, may say 
of it. Is it a record of crime and 
bloodshed? What says the boy of 
it, the schoolboy who can know 
nought of crime? 

The best books are the ones that 
please us most. What matter if 
they be not included in the lists of 
those which have found fame? It 
must be conceded that the best 
qualification for literary glory is 
that the claimant should have been 
dead for some time—the longer the 
better. Time is the only judge in 
these matters, and it may well be 
that the book that is to-day still- 
born from the Press shall be hailed 
by the world on the morrow. So 
there is yet hope for you and me 
who find not our favourites in the 
lists that the great ones have com- 
piled. 

—Mavurice McGratnu, “The Hundred Worst 


Books,” in The Irish Monthly (Dublin), May, 
1925 
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Tue Fart or M. Herriot. 


M. Herriot after all did not die 
“from eating the Pope,” but suc- 
cumbed to financial misdemeanors. 
But if he had not antagonized the 
Catholicity of France, the internal 
loan which he sought might have 
been subscribed, so that his anti- 
clericalism contributed to his fate. 
And the same fate from the same 
cause will await his successor, 
unless he does justice to Catholics. 
The new French ministerial pro- 
gramme promises to maintain “a 
highly-qualified representative” at 
the Vatican, speaks honied words 
to Alsace and Lorraine—‘“those re- 
covered provinces are too dear to 
our hearts, the day of ineffable joy, 
when they were restored to their 
true motherhood, is too vivid in our 
minds to allow misconceptions— 
heated, perhaps, but sure to grow 


less—to bring about a serious mis- 
understanding between these pro- 
vinces and the Government”—and 
undertakes that “the assimilation 


of their legislation to that of 
France” will be discussed in a 
friendly way with their represent- 
atives. M. Painlevé had, no doubt, 
to walk delicately amidst various 
rocks of offence, but we shall be 
surprised if the “highly-qualified 
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representative” does not turn out 
to be an Ambassador after all and 
if the “misconceptions” about the 
attitude of Alsace have not all been 
on the part of the Government. We 
are sure General de Castelnau’s or- 
ganization will not relax its vig- 
ilance, but will make abundantly 
clear to the Ministry that what 
French Catholics demand in the 
matter of education is “the assim- 
ilation” of the laws of France to 
those of the restored provinces; in 
other words, the restoration of lib- 
erty of conscience. A State which 
includes such a large proportion of 
Catholics as France does has no 
right to be positively and aggres- 
sively “lay.” An apologist for M. 
Herriot, in a journal which poses 
as an organ of sound political 
thinking,’ says that all he wanted 
to do was to introduce l’école laique 
into Alsace, as if that monstrosity 
were something morally unobjec- 
tionable. “He did nothing but 
apply the French law on French 
territory,” says this disingenuous 
scribe, not realizing that this par- 
ticular French law is an iniquity, 
against the introduction of which 
the two provinces had received the 
highest State assurances. 
—The Month (London), May, 1925. 
1The Irish Statesman, April 18th. 





Editorial Comment. 


S a student in the seminary I 

had one “pet peeve.” I de- 
tested the rector’s custom of re- 
hashing the words of any great man 
who happened to come and speak 
to us. These occasional non-aca- 
demic talks by an outsider were al- 
ways a welcome relief from the 
daily grind of study; frequently, 
they were inspiring, and—on more 
than one occasion that I can re- 
member—enthralling. But we paid 
hitterly for the treat, because, when 
our guest had departed, the rector 
would invariably seize upon his re- 
marks, and make them the text of 
his daily homilies, sometimes for as 
long as a week. To call those sup- 
plementary and explanatory disser- 
tations a “rehash” is to be unduly 
eulogistic. They were more like 
cold potatoes. After we had been 
fed with cold potatoes for a week, 
we quite forgot that we had once 
supped on ambrosia. 

Now, as an editor, I have devel- 
oped another, but similar “pet 
peeve.” It irks me to see an editor, 
telling his readers what fine things 
he has provided for them. Yet, in 
some magazines, it is the custom for 
the editor to say that 
he really and truly 
has “never been 
privileged to present 
to his distinguished 
clientéle such a brilliant discussion 
of ‘The Privileges and Perils of the 
Proletariat,’ or such a penetrating 
study of ‘The Merits, the Morals, 
and the Menace of the Movies,’ as 
that which is spread before our 
eight million highly intelligent 
readers in the present number of 


“I Wish to 
Call Your 
Attention!” 


our incomparable periodical!” Such 
“blurbs” as these are a crime 
against art. They are worse than a 
program for a symphony, almost as 
bad as footnotes to a poem, or a 
diagram of a joke. The man who 
puts into my hand a minutely di- 
dactic explanation of a concert or a 
symphonic poem, would deprive me 
of the ecstatic joy of dreaming my 
own dreams, while I listen; the one 
who explains a joke indicts my in- 
telligence as well as my sense of 
humor. So, when our rector, good, 
worthy man, entered upon his daily 
discourse with the familiar pro- 
logue, “Gentlemen, I wish to call 
your attention to the fullness of 
meaning in the words of the illus- 
trious guest who recently spoke to 
us,” we students would groan, 
squirm in our seats, and set- 
tle down for a perfectly miserable 
half-hour. And when an editor 
takes it upon himself to make sure 
that his readers shall not fail to see 
the excellence of an article which 
he has had the acumen to appre- 
ciate and the enterprise to publish, 
I confess that I conceive an antip- 
athy to him, and to his magazine. 
Suspecting that others feel as I 
do, in this matter, I have never said 
to the readers of THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor _p, “Did you notice what a par- 
ticularly illuminating article, or 
what an exquisitely beautiful poem 
is the one by so-and-so in this num- 
ber of the magazine?” Discrim- 
inating readers don’t need to be 
asked such questions. Those who 
cannot detect a particularly excel- 
lent bit of writing, like those who 
need pictures to encourage them 
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along from page to page, and those 
who must have advertisements to 
turn to when they get weary of the 
text, go elsewhere for their mental 
pabulum. If, by accident, they pick 
up a periodical like this, they 
quickly drop it. We have no pic- 
tures, and hence to such as they, it 
must be an intellectual strain to 
read us. Even if they do plod their 
way through an article, not ap- 
preciating its quality, they will not 
appreciate it any the better for be- 
ing told that it has superlative 
merit. As for those who do appre- 
ciate the finer things in literature, 
it is an impertinence to “call their 
attention” to this or to that. It is 
like asking a musician if he failed 
to recognize the beauty in a Chopin 
waltz, or a Grieg folk song. It is 
like asking an artist if he is color 
blind. 


OW, therefore, having expressed 
my habitual conviction on the 
banality of saying, “Did you notice 
this or that?” I am going to make 
an exception to the rule, and say 


that I think Charles Phillips’s 
article on John Keats in this num- 
ber has a dozen, or a score, of 
profoundly significant sentences, 
some entire paragraphs of most ex- 
quisite prose, suffused with the 
spirit of poetry, and that, all in all, 
though very brief, it is an appre- 
ciation of Keats not totally un- 
worthy to be compared with Fran- 
cis Thompson’s famous critique of 
Shelley. 

I shall not, however, be guilty of 
the impertinence, and the inepti- 
tude, of rehearsing the choicer 
passages in Mr. Phillips’s beautiful 
essay. But I shall permit myself 
the privilege of commenting upon 
one or two of his statements, which 
accentuate convictions that have 
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been long in my mind—perhaps in 
everyone’s mind. 

And the first is this: there is no 
explaining the origin of poets. As 
Mr. Phillips says, “They are, that is 
all; they live, they must sing. Only 
God knows the secret.” Even the 
axiom, “A poet is born, not made,” 
may be wrong if it 
means that a poet is 
produced by his par- 
ents. In another 
sense poets are not born. They just 
happen. Amy Lowell, apropos of 
whose book Mr. Phillips is writing, 
seems for the moment to forget this 
fact. For she suspects that the so- 
called “science of the subconscious” 
may explain Keats. She thinks that 
a post-Freudian biographer has an 
advantage over those that went be- 
fore. She says: 

“How Keats came by his poetry, 
has been a wonder to all his biog- 
raphers. But we know more of the 
workings of the subconscious brain 
and the whys of genius than the 
then state of science permitted most 
of them to do. Mrs. Keats was pas- 
sionate and weak. Thomas Keats 
was, or appears to have been 
strong: the grandmother Jennings 
was certainly a woman of good 
sense ... There must have been 
intellect somewhere!” 

But the curious fact is that there 
need not have’ been intellect any- 
where. As a matter of fact, 
John Keats’s father was a hostler: 
there is no evidence of intellect 
in that. His mother is variously 
described as “passionately fond of 
amusement” and as “a_ person 
of saturnine demeanor.” Those 
qualities, if not a contradiction, are 
at least a queer combination. And 
they carry no suggestion of intel- 
lect. The grandparents are lugged 
in, no doubt, because of the theory 


The Inexpli- 
cable Poets. 
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of atavism: children are said to re- 
peat the qualities of their grand- 
parents, rather than of their par- 
ents. But the grandparents were 
no more intellectual than the par- 
ents. True, the parents desired to 
send John to Harrow. They had 
what Miss Lowell calls “admiration 
of intellect.” But admiration for 
intellect is not intellect. Many a 
poor man says, “I am anxious that 
my boy should have what I never 
had.” To tell the truth, Keats was 
a sport—in the biological sense. He 
remains as much a mystery as 
Shakespeare. As Mr. Phillips says: 
“Every fact revealed of Keats’s life 
only increases the mystery. He does 
not belong to his origins at all. Live 
his own life over with him, then, 
into the last intimacies of his daily 
comings and goings; search every 
wind that blew on him, every breath 
he breathed, every word he spoke. 
Still, nothing is explained.” 


EVOTEES of eugenics might do 
well to remember the fact that 

the purely casual and inexplicable 
outcropping of men of rare genius, 
quite demoralizes their theory. They 
argue on the presumption that you 
can breed men as 
you can breed race- 
horses; that you can 
produce a Keats by 
the same means as a 
“Maud S,” or a “Man-of-War.” If 
man were only an animal, you 
could, with comparative certainty, 
if not with infallibility, grow super- 
men, as experimenters grow super- 
rats, or super guinea pigs. But 
when you have cultivated the hu- 
man animal for a few centuries, as 
likely as not, you produce a “booby” 
or even an imbecile, whereas from 
most graceless mongrels, more fre- 
quently than from blue bloods, you 


Silk Purses 
from Sow’s 
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get a Keats, or a Shakespeare, or a 
Lincoln. Now and again, Nature, 
as if to make mockery of human 
science, makes a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. If it were possible—and 
feasible—to set some Mendel or 
Burbank to work, not with peas 
or pigeons, but with human be- 
ings, to produce a genius, the 
chances are that the outcome of all 
his experimentation would be a 
moron. 

This anomaly must be bewilder- 
ing to materialists. On a mecha- 
nistic or materialistic theory, genius 
is not only inexplicable; it is im- 
possible. To Christians, genius is 
mysterious; but itis not all mystery. 
We believe that man has a soul; it 
is the soul that makes the man. 
The soul makes personality, indi- 
viduality, genius. It makes us like 
to the angels. And, as certain theo- 


logians say, every angel is a species 


in himself. So we might almost 
say of a man of genius that he is a 
species in himself. 

Take another spectacular in- 
stance of the collapse of the eugen- 
ist theory—Abraham Lincoln. The 
greatest of Presidents came from 
very disreputable origins. His 
mother, Nancy Hanks, was an ille- 
gitimate daughter of an unknown 
father. His grandmother, Lucy 
Hanks, was a scandal even in a pio- 
neer Kentucky town where morals 
were notoriously irregular. His 
father, though perhaps not so shift- 
less and worthless as the earlier 
biographers made him, was, at best, 
not much to boast of. Yet Abraham 
Lincoln is a greater man than the 
magnificent blue blood, George 
Washington. 


ILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 
in a biographical sketch ap- 
pended to an edition of Keats, ridi- 
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cules the attempt of some snobbish 
biographers to make Keats “upper 
middle class.” “John Keats,” he 
says, “was born at 
the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather 
who kept __itivery 
stables. I hardly 
know why the biographer of the 
poet should call this ‘the upper 
rank of the middle class,’ save as a 
concession to that deadly spirit of 
flunkeyism in the British people 
which, after doing its pitiful best to 
embitter Keats’s life on the score of 
his unexalted origin, and after the 
nation had accepted him warmly at 
a later date as a poet of splendid 
and exquisite gifts, is still capable 
of wishing to suppose that he was 
more like a member of ‘the upper 
rank of the middle class’ than 
what he really was—a member of 
a middling rank in the middle 
class.” 

To us, in America, even Mr. Ros- 
setti’s distinctions are funny. It 
would seem that in England they 
have .upper middle class, lower 
middle class, and “middling” mid- 
dle class! In view of these exceed- 
ingly nice distinctions, we shall 
doubtless be forbidden to call 
George Washington a “blue blood.” 
After all, he too, in spite of his coat 
of arms, his generations of wealthy 
and well-educated ancestors, and 
his aristocratic manner, was only 
“middle class.” As for Abraham 
Lincoln, where he—poor man— 
would be rated by the English cus- 
tom, we hardly dare say. His origin 
was so low that he might as weil 
have been born in a stable. 

But the problem remains. How do 
people of such low origin possess 
such lofty genius? Perhaps, after 
all, there is no explanation of great- 
ness except the old-fashioned idea 


“Middling 
Middle 
Class!” 
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that man has a soul, and that each 
soul is the direct and special crea- 
tion of God. 


PEAKING of the soul, it is signif- 
icant that Keats—to quote Mr. 
Phillips again—‘“learned the lesson 
of that predestination through bit- 
terness and disillusionment, and 
finally in the iron pressure of ter- 
rible physical suffering. ‘Soul-mak- 
ing,’ he called it; he came to believe 
that all life is a process of soul- 
making.” 

According to the materialistic 
philosophy (if there be such a 
self-contradictory thing), all the an- 
guish and the heartache, all the 
melancholy, as well as all the ec- 
stasy of the poets, are due to a dis- 
ordered digestion, or 
to constitutional in- 
firmities. “Soul- Mystics. 
making” is a delu- 
sion, the fancy of a disordered 
brain. But all who have a spiritual- 
istic theory of life, be they pagans 
or Christians, know that the poets 
are not sick or mad. They are 
seers; their vision of truth so stirs 
their soul that it craves to fly away 
from the body. Whether to live or 
to die is better, they know not. 
John Keats, who died at the age of 
twenty-five, died a hundred times 
before that. 


Poets and 


“For many a time 
I have been half in love with ease- 
ful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a 
mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet 
breath.” 


Earthlings think it madness to 
covet death. Poets know that the 
desire of death is a consequence of 


ecstasy. It is no mere fancy, then, 
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when one says of Keats, “He might 
have become an ascetic . .. and 
one of the great mystic poets of all 
time.” Mystics and prophets and 


poets—they are all one. 


NOTHER significant sentence 
in Mr. Phillips’s essay is this: 

“He knew nothing of the time spirit. 
That could not touch him.” I take 
that to be the mark of genius, and 
the pledge of immortality. We are 
deluged with the writings of those 
who know nothing but the spirit of 
our times. They live in our world. 
They breathe our air. They talk 
our small talk. They analyze our 
little minds. They tell us what we 
know. And when they die, they 
are dead indeed. But Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante, Keats, and the true 
prophets, do not live in their own 
time. Unlike Hamlet’s players, they 
are not “the abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time.” They are 
of all time and of no time. They 
see all things sub specie xternitatis. 
Kant has an idea that we make 
our own concept of time—that time 
is only a “form” of the mind. We 
live in time only because our minds 
impose that limitation upon our 
life. True or false, it is a fascinat- 
ing idea. But be 
that as it may, your 
poet does not im- 
pose any such lim- 
itation upon his life 
and his thought. He 
does not live in our time, any more 
than he lives in our world. He 
lives a lifetime in twenty-five years, 
—a crowded lifetime,—consumma- 
tus in brevi, explevit tempora multa. 
He burns out quickly, like Keats. 
As men say, he dies young. But 
when he dies, he lives. He can live 
a century hence, or ten centuries 
hence, as readily as in his own cen- 


“The 
Dreamer 
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tury, whereas the Shaws, and the 
Bennets and the Wellses, who are 
up-to-date, and of this date, when 
they die, are like the plucked-off 
page of a calendar. By the time 
that Wells’s prophecies about mech- 
anisms and inventions come true, 
no one will remember who it was 
that first dreamed of them. But 
the men who live with nightingales 
and skylarks, and waterfalls and 
mountains, live as long as the ever- 
lasting hills. “The dreamer lives 
forever—the toiler dies in a day.” 
So of Keats: “The universe touched 
him; nature, the sky, the clouds, 
the frailest tendril of the vine, the 
youngest frond of the unopened 
leaf—these, fanned with a breath 
from immemorial time when the 
earth was young, caught at him 
wherever he turned and put him 
into an ecstasy.” 

He was only a boy, but he remem- 
bered “immemorial time.” “Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
fhou seen Abraham?” Our Savior, 
Who died at thirty-three, had seen 
Abraham and Adam, as He will see 
those that live at “the last syllable 
of recorded time.” All true poets 
live forever. 

But I must quit this comment. 
Else my readers may remind me 
that I am serving cold potatoes, 
after Mr. Phillips’s ambrosia. 


UT may I return to the discus- 

sion of eugenics? I have found 

in a newspaper another paragraph 

illustrating the point I was making: 

It is by Ed. W. Howe, who calls 

himself the Prairie Philosopher. He 
says: 

“Charles Dickens was one of the 
greatest geniuses of all time; the 
world’s greatest writer, in the 
opinion of many. In addition, he 
was a surprisingly good actor; old 
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actors of his day said it was lucky 
for them he chose a literary career, 
or they would have 
been forced from 
the stage. And it is 
agreed that as an 
after-dinner speaker 
he had no peer. Still, this man’s 
parents were married by the 
present hit or miss plan. His 
mother, as a girl, chased his father, 
and both were commoners. They 
made the usual matrimonial mis- 
takes. No doubt, when it was 
known this child was to arrive, the 
father stormed, and the mother 
wept. He was an accident; not 


Thorough- 
breds from 
Scrubs. 


wanted. Many other great men and 
women arrive under the same com- 
monplace, wretched circumstances. 
Among the lower animals, a pair of 
scrubs never produce a thorough- 
bred, but scrub men and women 
frequently do it.” 


Doubtless, a thousand other cases 
can be alleged in proof that the 
breeding of humans cannot be re- 
duced to an art, like the breeding of 
brutes. We are told that “nature” 
is governed by immutable laws, and 
that in consequence everything in 
nature can be calculated, predicted, 
produced with certainty. So much 
oxygen and so much hydrogen make 
such and such a product, infallibly. 
Very well, but when the eugenists 
go on to say that a man with such 
and such parents, and such and 
such grandparents, will be this or 
that, practically all the great 
geniuses in the history of the world 
rise up to give them the lie. 
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EADERS of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp may have noticed that 
this magazine has never grown 
over-enthusiastic about Mussolini. 


COMMENT 


Many Catholic observers have 
thought that the advent of the 
scowling dictator was a godsend to 
fhe Church in Italy. Perhaps—but 
I doubt it. He put the Crucifix back 
in the schoolrooms, and all that; 
but I, for one, have felt from the be- 
ginning of his career that the means 
he employed did not justify the end 
he attained. 

Well-disposed persons in general, 
who recognize it as probable, if not 
certain, that Mussolini saved Italy 
from Bolshevism, have waited pa- 
tiently to see if his methods would 
become less dictatorial. But appar- 
ently not even yet does he admit 
that emergency measures can safely 
be superseded by the customs of 
civilized government. As the New 
York World says editorially: 

“With the war more than six 
years in the past, the Mussolini 
régime in Italy is formulating a na- 
tional defense act similar to those 
that shocked liberals throughout 
the world in the midst of the hys- 
teria of the struggle. 

“Whatever may be said for the 
death penalty in the case of sabot- 
age, there is nothing that can be 
offered in extenuation of the sedi- 
tion feature of the act, which is in- 
tended to make it a crime to criti- 
cise or attack any 
act of the strong- 
arm, mailed-hand 
autocracy, and fur- 
ther to reduce all 
pretense of political liberty in Italy 
to a mockery. The power of cen- 
sorship is to be continued and the 
Government empowered to suppress 
the circulation of all criticism. They 
who fall foul of this tyrannical 
measure are to be tried by special 
tribunals, having precedence over 
all courts, and there is to be no right 
of appeal. 


The 
High-handed 
Mussolini. 
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“There is no difference between 
this kind of court and that which 
operated so brutally and bloodily 
in the Paris of the Terror and in 
the Moscow of the Slaughter.” 


-— 
——— 





HE Dramatic Club of one of our 

Catholic colleges recently pre- 
sented Bernard Shaw’s Candida. 
This is discouraging news. In spite 
of preposterously silly statements 
that Shaw is about to become a 
Catholic, he is as deadly an enemy 
to the Christian religion as Voltaire. 
Indeed, in our day, and in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, he is doing in- 
comparably more harm than Vol- 
taire to the Church and to the 
Christian religion. That Catholic 
collegians should take it upon them- 
selves to present the views of such 
a man to the public, is almost unbe- 
lievable. Of course, Candida is not 
the worst of the Shavian plays. As 
Mr. Richard Dana Skinner says, in 
the Commonweal, of January 21st, 
“it is Shaw at very nearly his best, 
—which means at his most gener- 
ous and most penetrating moment. 
At the same time” (Mr. Skinner is 
quick to add) “it is Shaw who 
would amiably dispense with all 
marriage bonds, if private judg- 
ment and inclination should dic- 
tate such a course—a dangerous 
Shaw.” 

Perhaps, like many others, the 
young amateur actors have not suf- 
ficient acumen to see that Shaw is 
a militant anti-Christian. But any- 
one who imagines 
that Shaw is writing 
“for the fun of the 
thing” or for royal- 
ties, is singularly 
blind. Shaw is the most serious- 
minded man in Europe. He has as 
definite a plan for the destruction 


Shaw in a 
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of Christianity as the Pope has for 
building it up. 

Mr. Alfred Young, a studious and 
thoughtful gentleman, who has 
been particularly interested in the 
theater for perhaps forty years, in 
a recent letter to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, apropos of a professional re- 
vival of Candida on the New York 
stage, quotes Archibald Henderson, 
the authorized biographer of Shaw, 
who describes Shaw as representing 
“the extremest propagandist ele- 
ment.” The propaganda is anti- 
Christian and anti-moral. Shaw 
says himself, “The function of com- 
edy is nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of old established morals.” And 
he is as relentless in lampooning 
Christian doctrine as in ridiculing 
Christian morals. This is not the 
place to produce evidence of these 
drastic statements. I think I have 
done that in the article on Bernard 
Shaw in THe CaTHoLic Wor tp for 
January, 1924. 

It is lamentable, therefore, if 
Catholic collegians are acting as col- 
laborators of a man who is pur- 
posely and deliberately aiming at 
the overthrow of Christian doctrine 
and Christian virtue. It is a pity 
that some one did not acquaint 
these young fellows with the real 
meaning of Shaw’s propaganda. If 
they were not sufficiently critical to 
read Shaw and see what he is driv- 
ing at, some pedagogue might at 
least have introduced them to the 
brief but adequate diagnosis of 
Shaw by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Playing Shaw is like engaging in an 
alliance with Mephistopheles. 


<i 
eo 





YEAR or more ago, I devoted 
considerable space in these 
columns to Dean Inge, apropos of 
his slur upon Cardinal Newman 
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and the Catholic priesthood. As 
readers may remember, Dean Inge 
said that there was some truth in 
Kingsley’s accusation that Newman 
was shifty and deceitful. The Dean 
went further and declared that no 
Catholic priest could be a gentle- 
man. 

Recently, Dean Inge has been in 
this country, lecturing at Yale and 
at Johns Hopkins; and preaching at 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
in New York. All his utterances 
were generously reported by the 
newspapers, and, to give the Dean 
his due, he said some good things. 
But the snob and the bigot would 
out. He could not come and go 
without insulting somebody, so, 
just before leaving New York, he 
took occasion to insult the Jews. 
Then he immediately stepped on 
board his ship, and poor Bishop 
Manning, who certainly has trou- 
bles enough of his own, felt himself 
called upon to explain that his guest 
had only been joking. The explana- 
tion didn’t hold water, as the fol- 
lowing comment from the New 
York World may indicate: 

“It is easy to understand the em- 
barrassment, astonishment and dis- 
gust of Bishop Man- 
ning over the Klan- 
nish snarl of Dean 
Inge on the occasion 
of his departure, but 
it is quite impossible to accept the 
Bishop’s naive explanation. 

“The less said in extenuation, de- 
fense or explanation, the better. The 
unvarnished facts are that this Eng- 
lish churchman came to America, 
to be received with cordiality in the 
beginning, to sneer at things Amer- 
icans respect, and, in the end, to ex- 
press a sentiment born of racial 
hate and bigotry. His petty slur on 
fhe Jewish race in New York City 


A Klans- 
man from 
England. 
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merely gives the measurement of 
the speaker, and hurts no one but 
himself. 

“The fact that this churchman 
holds the prejudices is not so sur- 
prising, in view of his reputation in 
his own country, as his prominence 
as an apostle of the religion of 
‘peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” Mr. Untermyer is quite 
right—the Dean would clearly qual- 
ify for the bed sheet and the pillow 
case. No good purpose was served 
by his visit, and America is just a 
little better now that he has gone, 
trailing his intolerance and racial 
hatreds after him across the sea. 

“But let nothing in explanation 
of the inexplicable be said. The 
Dean has painted his own portrait 
—let it stand as he would have it.” 


ATURALLY, having had his 
fling at the Jews, the tactful 
Dean could not omit the opportu- 
nity to attack the Catholics. ““We (he 
means the English and the Amer- 
icans) are a northern people and 
we do not sympathize with Latin 
thought in either religion or pol- 
itics. . . . I look forward to a rap- 
prochement among the great Prot- 
estant nations of northern Europe. 
I do believe that we will find the 
Germans easier to get on with.” 
Always he makes and intensifies 
the contrast between north and 
south, Protestant and Catholic. If 
he had a broader mind and a more 
Christian heart, not to say merely 
a more statesmanlike attitude, he 
would cease to accentuate differ- 
ences that too readily tend to pro- 
duce antipathies. But no, he must 
do his part to make northern peo- 
ples feel that they cannot agree with 
southern peoples, and to make 
Protestants hostile to Catholics. 
Incidentally, the Dean, as usual, 
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forgets some important facts. He 
forgets that not all northerns are 
Protestant. There are thirty mil- 
lion Catholics in Germany, a larger 
number than the members of his 
own Church in England, America, 
and the world. Yet, to judge from 
his published utterances, he seems 
to argue from the fallacy that all 
Germany is Protestant, and like- 
wise that all the United States is 
Anglo-Saxon. At a luncheon given 
to the Dean in New York City, the 
editor of one of our great daily 
papers tried to explain that there 
are some non-Nordics in_ these 
States, and that they had brought 
with them from Europe much that 
is good. Likewise he tried to ex- 
plain the reason of the decay of the 
New England village which the 
Dean had deplored. But I fear the 
editor labored in vain. The Dean 


“convinced against his will, is of 


the same opinion still.” He will go 
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to his grave convinced that the 
southern nations had no part in the 
building of modern civilization, and 
that no good can come out of Ca- 
tholicism or Judaism or anything 
but Protestantism. 

In one of his various speeches, he 
professed himself “a humble fol- 
lower of Plato.” Rev. Jones Cor- 
rigan, S.J., observed that “it would 
be more in keeping with his status 
as a clergyman to be a humble fol- 
lower of the Nazarene.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dean Inge is not even a 
follower of Plato. Plato was no 
bigot. Plato did not go about set- 
ting race against race. Plato did 
not accentuate racial differences, 
and so continue the tradition that 
men of one blood must dislike and 
distrust and eventually fight one 
another. If we are ever to reach a 
brotherhood of man, it will be 
necessary to muzzle men like Inge, 
or to discredit them. 








Recent Events. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Figures published by the Census 
Bureau on May Ist showed that 
throughout the United States in 
1923 there were 1,225,373 marriages 
and 165,226 divorces. The number 
of marriages, in 1923, for each 1,000 
of population of 15 years and over 
was 16.2. Divorces, during the 
same year, for each 100,000 of the 
married population of the country, 
numbered 360. From 1922 to 1923 
the number of marriages in the 
United States increased 8.4 per 
cent., while the number of divorces 
increased 11 per cent. 

Another set of statistics recently 
issued by the Census Bureau deals 
with the birth and death rates for 
1924. These figures show an in- 
crease in the birth rate and a de- 
crease in the death rate. The num- 
ber of births increased from 22.3 
per 1,000 in 1923 to 22.5 per 1,000 in 
1924, while the number of deaths 
during the period decreased from 
12.4 to 11.9 per 1,000. The 
highest birth rate in the country 
was 31.9 per 1,000, in the rural dis- 
tricts of North Carolina; the lowest 
rate, 14.9 per 1,000, was found in 
the rural districts of Montana. 


ip 
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DeatTH oF Msor. O’HERN, RECTOR OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AT ROME. 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. Charles A. 
O’Hern, Rector of the North Amer- 
ican College at Rome and widely- 
known American Catholic educator, 
died at a hospital at Rochester, 
Minnesota, on May 13th. He had 
come to the United States on a mis- 


sion for the North American Col- 
lege. He had expected to return to 
Italy before Easter, but a_ cold, 
which developed into bronchial 
pneumonia, forced him to stay. It 
was the latter disease which caused 
his death. 

Monsignor O’Hern was born at 
Lawrence, Kan., in 1881. He re- 
ceived his early education there and 
in Chicago, where he attended St. 
Ignatius’ College. Thence he went 
to the American College at Rome. 
In 1905 he received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the Roman Academy of 
St. Thomas, and two years later he 
received the D.D. degree from the 
College of the Propaganda. He be- 
came vice-rector of the North Amer- 
ican College in 1907, and in 1917 
was advanced to the rectorship. 

He was named private chamber- 
lain to Pope Pius X. in 1911, and 
made a domestic prelate in 1917. 
Three times he had served as a 
Papal emissary in the United States. 
In 1912 he brought the sacred pal- 
lium for Archbishop Prendergast to 
America, and in 1919 he performed 
a like mission in the cases of the 
prelates who are now Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia and Car- 
dinal Hayes of New York. In the 
latter year he acted for the Holy 
See in the bestowing of decorations 
upon American priests who had 
served in the Army and Navy in the 
World War. 
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New BisHop oF Fort WAYNE. 


Tue Right Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Noll, of Huntington, Ind., has been 
appointed Bishop of Fort Wayne 
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to succeed the Right Rev. Herman 
Joseph Alerding, recently deceased. 

Msgr. Noll was born on January 
25, 1875. He received his early edu- 
cation in the Brothers’ School at 
Fort Wayne. At the age of thirteen 
he went to St. Lawrence College, 
Mt. Calvary, Wis., for his classics, 
and thence to Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, Ohio, for his 
course in philosophy and theology. 
He was ordained June 4, 1898. 
After serving nine months as assist- 
ant priest at Elkhart and Logans- 
port, Ind., he was made pastor of 
Ligonier, with Kendallville and two 
or three other places as missions. 
He also held pastorates at New 
Haven and Hartford City, Ind., be- 
fore he was given charge of St. 
Mary’s parish, Huntington, in July, 
1910. In 1919, he toured South 
America to study religious and so- 
cial conditions, and in the winter of 


1924 he visited Europe for the same 


purpose. In December, 1921, he 
was made a Domestic Prelate. 
Msgr. Noll is known throughout 
the United States as the Editor of 
Our Sunday Visitor. When, in 
1912, a great anti-Catholic drive be- 
gan, Father Noll conceived the idea 
of a one-cent paper for distribution 
at the church door, to place in the 
hands of Catholics the answer to 
the charges of their enemies, and 
to instruct them well in their faith. 
This was the genesis of Our Sunday 
Visitor, launched May 5, 1912. It 
seemed to be the need of the hour, 
and became popular at once. Its 
circulation grew so rapidly that 
within a few years it had the larg- 
est number of readers of any Cath- 
olic paper in the world. To-day, 
some 60,000 copies reach homes di- 
rectly by mail, and nearly 500,000 
are distributed at the doors of 
Catholic churches every Sunday. 
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Once a month, Our Sunday Visitor 
features one theme, and this edi- 
tion reaches the homes of 60,000 
Protestants, besides all those to 
whom the regular edition goes. 

Msgr. Noll is also the author of 
The Fairest Argument, and of 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson, 
which have gone through many 
large editions. At the present time 
he has almost ready for publication 
a Vest-Pocket Book of Catholic 
Facts. 


<a 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


More than two thousand students 
are receiving instruction in the 
various schools comprised by the 
Catholic University of America, ac- 
cording to a report recently pub- 
lished. The total enrollment for the 
schools of Philosophy, Sciences, 
Letters, Law, Sacred Sciences and 
Canon Law, is 767 students. Cath- 
olic Sisters College cares for 135; 
Trinity College, 358; Marist College, 
23; St. Paul’s College, 23; Holy 
Cross College, 30; College of the 
Immaculate Conception, 87; The 
Apostolic Mission House, 11; and 
the Oblate College, 60. 

The summer schools of the Uni- 
versity enrolled 700 students in 
1924. The majority of those in at- 
tendance were members of the 
teaching Sisterhoods, yet the report 
shows that lay teachers took ad- 
vantage of the courses offered to 
better their professional training. 
The summer session of Catholic 
Sisters College is gaining in pop- 
ularity each year. It is not uncom- 
mon to find representatives from as 
high as 80 mother houses, 50 di- 
oceses, 28 states, and 28 different 
religious orders and congregations 
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among the student body. The fif- 
teenth summer session will open on 
June 27th and continue until Au- 
gust 6th. It will require the services 
of 40 professors and instructors to 
eare for the instruction in the 
ninety or more courses offered in 
education and allied subjects. 

One hundred and five professors, 
associate professors, and instruc- 
tors comprise the University staff. 
The total enrollment for all schools 
is 2,230 students, an increase of 171 
students over that for 1924. 


<p 
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GOVERNOR DONAHEY OF OHIO 
VETOES BisLeE-READING 
BILL. 


Governor Donaney of Ohio, on 
April 30th, vetoed the bill passed by 
the recent session of the Ohio Leg- 
islature to make daily Bible reading 
compulsory in the public schools 
and, in his veto message, an- 
nounced that “Ohio is not ready as 
yet to secede, and it is to be hoped 
it never will, from the principles of 
civil and religious liberty which 
have made our Government the 
model for the world.” 

“Let us remember that it was the 
hope and desire for religious free- 
dom that inspired the settling and 
founding of the United States of 
America,” the Governor wrote. 
“The founders of our country hav- 
ing in mind their own sacrifices 
in obtaining liberty of religious 
thought and seeking to hand down 
to their children this hard-earned 
freedom, unimpaired for all time, 
were careful to write the doctrine 
of separation of Church and State 
into the Federal Constitution. The 
makers of the constitution of Ohio 
did likewise, and their action was 
ratified by the people. All the 
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states of the Union are in accord 
on this vital principle.” 

Citing a bill passed over his veto 
two years ago accepting a tract of 
land for the state on condition no 
religious services would ever be 
held upon it, the Governor went on: 

“In the one instance the General 
Assembly forbade religious worship 
in a portion of our state. In the 
other the assembly seeks to compel 
the state to teach religion to all the 
school children of Ohio without re- 
gard to the teachings received at 
their mothers’ knees. It is my 
belief that religious teaching in 
our homes, Sunday schools and 
churches by the good mothers, 
fathers and ministers of Ohio is far 
preferable to compulsory teaching 
of religion by the state.” 

The Governor pointed out that 
under existing law it is possible for 
local boards of education to require 


Bible reading in the schools if com- 
munity sentiment favors it. 

The bill vetoed by the Governor 
was introduced by Representative 
Ross P. Buchanan, Carroll County 


farmer. It sought to compel read- 
ing of ten verses of the Bible daily 
by all public school teachers in 
their classes and to make every 
child beyond the fourth grade mem- 
orize the Ten Commandments. 
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Scientists Laup VATICAN 
MISSIONARY EXHIBITION. 


RECENTLY the Italian Society of 
Anthropology and Ethnology, of 
Florence, charged one of its em- 
inent members, Dr. Livio Cipriani, 
to visit the Vatican Missionary Ex- 
hibition, inspect it, and report on 
its scientific importance. This 
learned scientist, after making his 
inspection, published a series of 
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articles in the Italian press on his 
impressions, in which he said: 

“I went to visit the Vatican Mis- 
sionary Exhibition believing that 
one day or two would be sufficient 
to see the part which most in- 
terested me, namely, the ethno- 
graphical section. Instead, I left 
the pavilion after eight days with 
an ardent desire to return soon to 
make a much longer visit. 

“It is not a question of a frag- 
mentary exhibition, and therefore 
of little significance, but rather of a 
collection organized in a way that 
it would be impossible to improve. 

“It is of such importance for the 
study of the people from whom the 
exhibits come, that the science of 
ethnography finds there an excel- 
lent field for its studies, a field per- 
haps more vast than that afforded 
by the richest museums of Europe.” 

The Society, not content to be 
represented by the opinion of one 
of its learned members, has now 
unanimously voted the following 
resolution : 

“The Italian Society of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology has listened 
to a preliminary report by Dr. 
Cipriani on the importance of the 
Vatican Missionary Exhibition from 
an ethnological standpoint. 

“It applauds all the organizers 
and collaborators in this exhibition 
that Italy is proud to have housed 
at Rome, and directs its presidency 
to make arrangements so that the 
Italian institutes and students of 
ethnography may enjoy, as much 
as possible, such an extraordinary 
and well-ordered collection of sci- 
“ntific materials and data.” 

At the same time, an Italian 
Deputy, Antonino Anile, formerly 
Minister of Education and now a 
professor in the Royal University 
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of Naples, has contributed his 
praise of the Exhibition as a pro- 
ject of profound cultural value. He 
says: 

“The advantages of the Vatican 
Missionary Exhibition are destined 
not only for the students of anthro- 
pology and ethnology, but for the 
students of many other sciences as 
well. The botanical, zodlogical and 
anatomical societies should like- 
wise pay their tribute. 

“The scientists who strove only 
yesterday to oppose the science of 
the Church must now make an act 
of contrition and pass along the 
bridge where Dante passed on his 
way to the Vatican at the First 
Jubilee. The Church accused of 
obscurantism has to-day lighted the 
brightest and highest flame of cul- 
ture that has ever been lighted in 
the world.” 

These testimonials of the great 
humanitarian and cultural value of 
the Exhibition are peculiarly grat- 
ifying to the Holy Father. He has 
said of the Exhibition that the most 
eloquent testimony of its success is 
the opinion of the many eminent 
scholars and competent judges 
who, upon visiting it, have acknowl- 
edged finding themselves before a 
new and undreamed-of world, a 
most imposing expression of a 
work of great value not only to 
religion but also to civilization and 
science. 

Up to the present, there has been 
a rather vague idea that the mis- 
sions were a good and pious thing. 
It is only now, when the pageant 
of the Exhibition unfolds itself, 
that persons are grasping the high 
human merit they contain—their 
vast importance to scientific re- 
search and social development of 
peoples. 





Our Contributors. 


ANNA McC.ure SHOLL (“The New 
Morality”) is a distinguished nov- 
elist, essayist, and critic. Her novel, 
Carmichael, in 1917 was awarded 
the international bronze medal of- 
fered each year by the Lyceum Club 
of London for the best novel of the 
year written by a woman. Miss 
Sholl is the niece of the late Dr. 
Hiram Corson, who had the chair 
of English Literature in Cornell 
University for more than thirty 
years. 


HeLen CaRRAHER (“A Springtime 
Thanksgiving”) with this contribu- 
tion makes her bow as a poet, not 
only to our readers, but to the gen- 


eral reading public. This is her 
first poem to appear in print. 


Mary Amewia Carne (“David 
Giddings, Conqueror”), of Alex- 
andria, Virginia, tells us she has 
been writing stories, as her favorite 
employment, almost since her fin- 
gers could hold a pencil. As a child 
she had her first effort published in 
a Catholic children’s magazine, The 
Young Catholic, published by the 
Paulist Fathers. Her story, “Fetters 
of Gold,” was published in THE 
CaTHOLiIc Wortp for September, 
1922. 


JEWELL Mitter (“In Old Li- 
guria”) is the maiden name of Mrs. 
F. H. Pfaltz, of Flushing, Long Is- 
land. Mrs. Pfaltz spent the year 
1923 in Italy, making a special 
study of the Ligurian Riviera, and 
brought home a collection of fifty 
légends, poems, and impressions in- 


spired by the romance of that his- 
toric region. 


CHARLOTTE Eaton (“Ethna Car- 
bery—Poet of the Celts’) is a well- 
known author, who, from reading 
a few quotations from the verses of 
Ethna Carbery, came completely 
under the spell of the Irish poet. 
Her article embodies a_ beautiful 
memoir by Seumas McManus, who 
was the poet’s husband. 


CarRoLine E. MacGiizi (“The Old 
Path”) adds the seventh to her 
series of stories published in recent 
numbers of this magazine. The 
eighth and last story of the series 
will appear in an early issue. 


Mary Gray Mewsurn (“The 
Great Hope”), of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, is a new name among 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp poets. 


Lorna GILL (“Salzburg of the 
Archbishops”) is a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazines, and 
writes chiefly on musical subjects. 


HERBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. (“The 
German Presidential Election”), of 
Washington, D. C., has been a fre- 
quent contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Worwp. Dr. Wright is the editor of 
some of the publications of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


CHARLES PHILLIPs (“The Mystery 
of John Keats” and “Amy Lowell— 
An Appreciation”) has added to his 
many activities the editorship of 
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Pan, a new magazine of “poetry 
and youth.” 


CHRISTINE WHITING (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH R.) PARMENTER (“The Maj- 
esty of the Law”) has already en- 
riched our pages with several short 
stories, the last of which was “His 
Own Country” in the February is- 
sue. Mrs. Parmenter’s latest juve- 


nile story, The Treasure at Shady 
Vale, has recently been published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LiniaN Wuite Spencer (“Old 
Sheepherder—New Mexico”) is a 
well-known writer of Denver, Colo- 
rado. She has contributed articles 
to newspapers and magazines, and 
is the author of one three-act play, 
one two-act play, and a number of 
moving pictures which have been 
produced. During the last few 
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years she has devoted herself to 
verse. Her sonnets of the West, of 
which the present contribution is an 
example, are her principal endeavor 
in that line. 


WINNIFRED Mary TierRNEY (“To 
Enid Dinnis’’), of Springfield, Mass., 
is a new contributor, and this is her 
first poem to be published. 


Rev. P. J. Cormican, S.J. (“A 
Noteworthy Golden Jubilee”), is at 
present attached to Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. He 
received his classical education at 
Fordham University, and made his 
clerical studies at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Maryland. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has taught 
classical and English literature in 
the Jesuit colleges of the Eastern 
province. 
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The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Etienne Gilson.—St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Papers read at Manchester University—Summa contra Gentiles. 
Translated by the English Dominican Fathers.—Saint Thomas d’Aquin. By 
Etienne Gilson.—Augustine and Evolution. By Henry Woods, S.J.—The Mystical 
State. By Auguste Saudreau.—The New Psychology. By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J.— 
Psychologie et Psychothérapie éducatives. By Abbé d’Agnel and Dr. d’Espiney.— 
An Introduction to Philosophy. By James H. Ryan.—Naples and Southern Italy. 
By Edward Hutton.—Jonah. By Robert Nathan.—A Study of the Modern Drama. 
By Barrett H. Clark.—Maxims of Christian Chivalry. Collected by Nicholas 


Dillon, O.F.M.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. By Etienne Gilson. St. Louis 
B. Herder Book Co. $2.25. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. Papers read at 
Manchester University, 1924. 
Same Publisher. $1.60. 


Summa contra Gentiles. Translated 
by the English Dominican Fa- 


thers. New York: Benziger Bros. 

2 vols. $3.25 each. 

Saint Thomas d’Aquin. By Etienne 
Gilson. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
12 fr. 

For a comprehensive view of the 
philosophical work of St. Thomas 
the translation of the third edition 
of M. Gilson’s Le Thomisme is as 
helpful as any we possess. M. Gil- 
son is well known as a professor at 
the Sorbonne and instructor at the 
Hautes Etudes, in Paris, whose 
works on Bergson, Schelling, and 
Payot have won for him the admira- 
tion of those who think that only 
moderns can grapple with problems 
that are teasing our minds. Only 
a few weeks ago he published an 
epoch-making work on St. Bonaven- 
ture which is bound to become a 
veritable storm center, in as much 
as it puts the “Doctor Seraphicus” 


in an entirely new light as the 
finest and most distinctive incar- 
nation of medieval philosophic 
thought. In the present transla- 
tion, however, after a brief sketch 
of the life of St. Thomas, he shows 
that the very essence of his philo- 
sophic system lies in the proper un- 
derstanding of the attributes and 
relations of faith and reason. Then 
the question of the five classic 
proofs for the existence of God are 
shown as core principles in the 
thought of Thomas. After that 
come chapters on the divine at- 
tributes, creation, and the angels. 
The last chapters treat of such 
specifically philosophical questions 
as the union of body and soul, the 
powers of the soul, the intellect, 
appetite and will, and the human 
act. In the last chapter, entitled 
“The Spirit of Thomistic Philos- 
ophy,” he gives us a rapid, pro- 
found, and satisfying résumé of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
Thomism, how it was viewed by the 
age that saw its birth, and how it 
must be looked upon by any sin- 
cerely inquiring mind of the pres- 
ent day. It is as wise and cautious 
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a presentation as we possess in the 
English language. 

Perhaps the second volume an- 
nounced above will appeal more 
powerfully to the English-speaking 
reader because the peculiarly Eng- 
lish point of view and English habit 
of mind have ever been kept in 
view. The volume is made up of 
five lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester on the occasion 
of the celebrations in honor of the 
600th anniversary of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Thomas. Father Pope, 
with his well-known Scriptural 
competency, shows us the attitude 
taken by St. Thomas towards the 
Scriptures and the methods of 
exegesis he followed—methods 
which have been applied in large 
measure by the newer school of 
Dominican Biblical scholars with 
headquarters at St. Stephen’s, Jeru- 
salem. To an age that is captivated 


by the study of mysticism Father 
Vincent McNabb’s study on the sub- 


ject will afford much light. For, 
although St. Thomas’s ascetical and 
mystical doctrines are scattered 
through his many works, they can 
be easily gathered into a connected 
system which solves questions that 
are now agitated between Thomists 
and the newer school of mystical 
writers. That the Angelical’s mys- 
tical teaching was deeply psycho- 
logical can be inferred from the 
preference shown it by St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross. Perhaps 
the article by Professor Tout, “The 
Place of St. Thomas in History,” 
and that by Professor A. B. Taylor, 
“St. Thomas as a Philosopher,” will 
prove most interesting, in as much 
as they hail from authors who, 
though not members of the Church, 
are not on that account blind to the 
eminence achieved and maintained 
by St. Thomas. Dr. Taylor’s study, 
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which is deeply penetrating and 
comprehensive, abounds with sug- 
gestions and observations which 
only a savant of the highest type 
could make so concisely, with such 
finality, and such saving sanity. 

After having translated in 
twenty-four volumes the great mas- 
terpiece of the Angelical, the Eng- 
lish Dominican Fathers, in answer 
to many appeals from all and more 
especially Anglican quarters, have 
undertaken a translation of the 
Summa contra Gentiles, which, as 
is well known, was composed by St. 
Thomas at the command of St. 
Raymond of Penafort, third Gen- 
eral of the Dominicans, for those 
friars who were preparing them- 
selves for missionary labors 
amongst the Jews and Moham- 
medans. As a consequence of this, 
the more strictly theological argu- 
ments were not called into play 
here as conspicuously as in the 
Summa Theologica, which was in- 
tended for ecclesiastical students 
only. In the Summa _ contra 
Gentiles St. Thomas rather based 
his arguments on reason and 
authority, hence it affords us as ex- 
cellent a view as we can hope to 
possess of his mental acumen and 
philosophic dexterity. Those who 
had the pleasure of reading the 
crisp, idiomatic, and clear transla- 
tion of the Summa Theologica by 
the English Dominicans will be glad 
to know that the same excellencies 
appear in this translation. 

M. Gilson’s second work an- 
nounced above forms the first vol- 
ume of a new series of studies in 
French on the great moral teachers 
of Christendom. It is the purpose 
of this series, “Les Moralistes 
Chrétiens,” to give large and rep- 
resentative quotations from the 
various authors included in the 
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series. These are translated into 
French and strung together by 
means of brief commentaries by 
well-known contemporary writers. 
This makes the work, composed as 
it is of original text and com- 
mentary, read smoothly and con- 
nectedly. By the use of various 
kinds of type it is easy to separate 
the excerpts from the connecting 
matter. If it is true that compara- 
tively few commentators of St. 
Thomas have occupied themselves 
with his moral teaching, then M. 
Gilson was well advised in taking 
the Angelical Doctor as the subject 
of the first volume of this newest 
French Bibliothéque. He divides 


the Saint’s teaching into two sec- 
tions, the first of which, “General 
Moral,” includes large excerpts on 
the subject of the sovereign good, 
human acts, good and evil, the pas- 
sions, the interior principles of hu- 


man acts and laws. In the second 
section, entitled “Particular Moral,” 
he presents classic passages on the 
four theological virtues, charity, 
and the various states of life. As 
can be seen at a glance, the matter 
usually covered in our textbooks is 
here presented in the same order. 
Therefore this is just the kind of 
book for supplementary reading by 
those who aspire to more than 
mere textbook proficiency. The 
splendid example set in this work 
should serve as a hint to those 
American professors who believe 
that the moral teaching of the 
Church cannot ever be fully appre- 
ciated in all its beauty and weight 
from a mere proficiency in solving 
cases of conscience. Whilst these 
latter may be necessary to familiar- 
ize students with principles and to 
afford them dexterity in applying 
them, still the important thing, 
after all, must be a grasp of the 
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principles themselves. And no one 
has presented these principles more 
concisely and luminously than St. 
Thomas, if we may believe more 
than eighty Popes, and _ such 
learned non-Catholics as Von Ihring 
and MacDonald who have treated of 
just these questions. T. M. Ss. 


Augustine and Evolution. A Study 
in the Saint’s De Genesi ad Lit- 
teram and De Trinitate. By 
Henry Woods, S.J. New York: 
The Universal Knowledge Foun- 
dation. $1.60. 

There would seem to be no end 
to the controversy respecting the 
exact meaning which should be 
attached to certain expressions of 
St. Augustine in his De Genesi ad 
Litteram, which have by many 
writers been taken to bear within 
them at least an implicit recogni- 
tion of transformism, commonly 
called evolution. Let us note that, 
as Father Woods says, this is a 
domestic question. It does not 
touch the truth or untruth of the 
theory, but merely the meaning of 
certain phrases written down many 
centuries ago. These phrases, the 
rationes seminales and more espe- 
cially the words concerning crea- 
tion, Nihilominus _potentialiter, 
quorum numeros tempus postea 
visibiliter explicaret, have been 
under the eyes of all the writers 
concerned; yet from them have 
been drawn absolutely opposite 
opinions. 

The first person to draw atten- 
tion to them in recent times was 
Professor St. George Mivart in his 
very important work, The Genesis 
of Species ;* and as to their insisting 
“in a very remarkable manner on 
the merely derivative sense in 
which God’s creation of organic 

12d ed., 1871, pp. 303 sqq. 
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forms is to be understood,” he had 
no kind of doubt. The present re- 
viewer, who knew Mivart well and 
greatly appreciated his deep knowl- 
edge, was strengthened in his belief 
that this was the true meaning of 
the words by the fact that they 
were also accepted in that sense by 
two very learned friends, both now 
gone to their reward, the late Dr. 
Callaghan, O.P., Bishop of Cork, 
but previously for a number of 
years Prior of San Clemente at 
Rome, one of the most learned 
Thomists of his acquaintance, and 
the late Father Michael Maher, S.J., 
the well-known author of the 
Stonyhurst Psychology. Further 
support came from Zahm,? who did 
not hesitate to say that “it was the 
great bishop of Hippo who first laid 
down the principles of theistic 
Evolution essentially as they are 
held to-day. He taught that God 
created the various forms of animal 
and vegetable life, not actually but 
potentially; that He created them 
derivatively and by the operation of 
natural causes.” 

That statement was directly chal- 
lenged by Father Philip Burton, 
C.M., in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, and a reply appeared in 
the same journal‘ from the pen of 
my learned friend, Father Patrick 
F. Coakley, O.S.A., in which agree- 
ment is expressed with Zahm, and, 
after a full consideration of the 
passages upon which all are agreed 
as being the field of battle, “in reply 
to the question: was St. Augustine 
an evolutionist, we answer, emphat- 
ically, in the affirmative.” Then 
years later comes the work® of 


a netatton and Dogma (Chicago, 1896), p. 
4k. 


4P. 342. 
SLe Darwinisme au point de vue de l’Orth- 


8Vol. V., p. 102. 


odoxie Catholique (Louvain, 1921). Trans- 
lated by Rev. Ernest Messenger (London and 
New York, 1922). 
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Canon de Dorlodot, the eminent 
paleontologist at the University of 
Louvain, who agrees with Father 
Coakley; then follows a criticism of 
that work, in The American Eccle- 
siastical Review, for January, 1924, 
by Father William L. Hornsby, S.J., 
who does not agree with the 
Canon’s interpretation, as expressed 
therein. And now there is this 
very erudite and carefully reasoned 
work of Father Woods which takes 
the negative side. St. Augustine’s 
doctrine, as he understands it, “has 
nothing that in any way favors 
Evolution.” 

What, in the face of this galaxy 
of talent arranged in opposing 
ranks, is the plain layman to think? 
Father Coakley declares: “That St. 
Augustine could have been read in 
any other sense (than as an evolu- 
tionist) must be regarded as one of 
the unhappy results of Contro- 
versy.” No one who reads Father 
Woods’s little book will think that 
he is the victim of such a motive, 
and the conclusion that one comes 
to is that it is not possible and 
probably never will be possible to 
secure unanimous consent as to 
what the Saint really did mean. 
Each person must come to his own 
conclusion on the matter, and those 
who feel that they can only accept 
the plain meaning, or what seems to 
be the plain meaning, of his words 
will not only have the support of 
those already quoted as favoring 
that view, but also, as Father Coak- 
ley points out, of Peter Lombard, 
the Master of the Sentences, of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (though again, 
some would not agree with the 
Augustinian in that statement), of 
Suarez, and others, and especially, 
as he again avers, of the Augus- 
tinian school of theology. There 

6Ibid., pp. 100 sqq. 
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the matter rests, and may be 
allowed to rest there with the final 
observation that all must feel grate- 
ful for the careful analysis given by 
Father Woods and for his state- 
ment of the case for the negative 
conclusion. B. C. A. W. 


The Mystical State: Its Nature and 
Phases. By Auguste Saudreau. 
Translated by D. M. B. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.25. 

In its general arrangement this 
book is similar to many other vol- 
umes dealing with the same subject 
that have been published in recent 
years. Canon Saudreau seeks to 
explain the mystical state, so far as 
it is susceptible of mere academic 
explanation, and he does this al- 
most entirely by having recourse to 
the only reliable fontes for such in- 
formation, the writings of the saints 
and doctors, themselves speaking 


from practical experience as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the mysti- 


cal states of prayer. In a series of 
extremely well-chosen and effective 
extracts the author draws upon all 
the most important of the available 
sources—the Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, the great Scholastics of 
the Middle Ages, and, more fully, 
the great mystic teachers of the 
modern Church, such as St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Francis of 
Sales, and Suarez. Incidentally, one 
is grateful to the writer for his in- 
sistence on an entirely faithful 
translation of his authorities, even 
at the expense of a certain amount 
of literary excellence. 

So far one has not mentioned the 
point about Canon Saudreau’s work 
that perticularly distinguishes it 
from many other books dealing 
with the theory and history of 
mysticism. The feature of the pres- 
ent volume that makes it especially 
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important to spiritual directors, as 
well as to individual souls striving 
for perfection, is its insistence on 
the opinion that the “mystic state,” 
properly understood, may lawfully 
be aspired to by those seriously en- 
gaged in the effort to advance in 
the knowledge and love of God. At 
the outset one distinction must be 
clearly apprehended. By the “mys- 
tic state” we are to understand a 
certain state of prayer and union 
with God, but not incidental and 
unusual. favors, strictly graces 
gratis datz, such as visions, ecsta- 
sies, miracles. That contempla- 
tion as the normal aim of the spir- 
itual life, “the end and the goal to 
which all its exercises tend,” as the 
author quotes from St. Francis of 
Sales, may lawfully and safely be- 
come the ambition of every soul 
traveling along the road to perfec- 
tion is, in the reviewer’s humble 
judgment, conclusively proved by 
Canon Saudreau. St. Teresa, who 
suffered much from well-meaning 
but overprudent confessors until 
St. Francis Borgia encouraged her 
to persevere in mystic ways, is 
quoted at considerable length and 
to great effect. Apparently the ex- 
cessive individualism born of the 
Protestant Reformation and _ the 
subsequent vagaries of Quietism 
and various forms of [lluminism 
have been responsible for the rise 
of a certain confusion, in the minds 
of spiritual writers and directors, 
between the mystic state, that is, a 
certain degree of mystic or contem- 
plative prayer, and extraordinary 
graces. Deliberately to seek or even 
to desire these latter is always dan- 
gerous and is a constant theme for 
warnings by the great mystical 
teachers. 

Canon Saudreau does not fear to 
question the authority of such em- 
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inent writers as Pére Terrien, S.J., 
or that remarkable and holy Jesuit, 
the late Pére de Maumigny, but he 
does so with calmness and defer- 
ence, and only in the hope of aid- 
ing souls who may be called to a 
higher degree of union with God. 
Above all, the writer’s thesis is con- 
stantly supported by the statements 
of the great mystics whom the 
Church has raised to her altars ex- 
pressly that they may be our teach- 
ers and models. G. D. M. 


The New Psychology. By E. Boyd 
Barrett, S.J. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.75. 

Psychologie et Psychothérapie éduca- 
tives. By Abbé Arnauld d’Agnel 
and Dr. d’Espiney. Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 12 fr. 

In spite of certain minor differ- 
ences of arrangement and manner 
of presentation, for which the per- 
sonality of the authors and the 
needs of their respective readers 
account, these two books are sub- 
stantially alike. Their common aim 
is to remove the unreasonable prej- 
udice that prevails in some quarters 
against modern psychology, and to 
make more widely known the pos- 
sibilities for good latent in the dis- 
coveries of recent psychological re- 
search. This is, indeed, a timely 
undertaking that is bound to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. It 
constitutes a real service to all who 
are interested in the mental im- 
provement and moral betterment of 
their fellow men and should appeal 
to parents, educators, spiritual di- 
rectors, judges, social workers, 
criminologists, and nerve special- 
ists. If the authors at times are 
carried away by their enthusiasm 
for the new psychology, and strike 
what might seem to some a note of 
overconfident optimism with regard 
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to its helpfulness, this may be put 
down as an inevitable reaction 
against the irritating hostility of 
the ultraconservatives, who can see 
nothing but evil in the startling 
and, at first blush, rather discon- 
certing revelations to which the 
painstaking labors of modern 
psychologists have led. But, not- 
withstanding their frank endorse- 
ment of the biological trends of 
modern psychology, they may be 
considered safe guides, and their 
general conclusions can be unre- 
servedly adopted; for, though they 
whole-heartedly embrace whatever 
is good in modern psychology, they 
uncompromisingly repudiate its un- 
warranted assumptions and its un- 
justifiable exaggerations. 

The French volume has this ad- 
vantage, that it is the outcome of 
the joint labor of a priest and a 
physician. This invests it with a 
special authority, for the problems 
dealt with in its pages belong to 
that borderland where the jurisdic- 
tion of the physician of the soul and 
that of the physician of the body 
overlap. Codperation between the 
two, therefore, is likely to be pro- 
ductive of much good. The authors 
stress those phases of education 
that have been somewhat neglected 
by traditional pedagogics. Thus 
they give special attention to the 
training of the sense life, the con- 
trol of the emotions, and the sub- 
limation of native tendencies. They 
suggest means by the proper ap- 
plication of which educational 
failures can be forestalled and ab- 
normalities prevented. It is their 
contention that the educability of 
the child has been underrated and 
that a better understanding of the 
psychic mechanisms involved in 
the educative processes will enable 
us to achieve results far superior to 
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those we have obtained in the past. 
From this brief indication of the 
contents of the volume its impor- 
tance for all who are engaged in 
educational and corrective work be- 
comes manifest. 

Dr. Barrett needs no introduc- 
tion to English readers. Previous 
works from his pen have proved 
him to be a psychologist of excep- 
tional ability, tenacious of the old, 
yet hospitable to the new when it 
has been sufficiently tested. The 
present volume confirms and en- 
hances his reputation. It applies 
consistently the modern biological 
and dynamic conception of psychol- 
ogy and shows how fruitful this ap- 
proach can be made in the fields of 
education and therapeutics. The 
wealth of matter compressed be- 
tween its covers is almost em- 
barrassing, but a science that has 
into definite 


not yet crystallized 
form must needs be confusing in 
the profusion of unrelated details. 
In an illuminating and stimulating 
manner and in a popular style the 
author treats of hysteria, obsession, 
scruples, psychoneuroses, autosug- 


gestion, dreams, hypnotism, will 
culture, and other cognate subjects. 
He sets forth the good use to which 
psychoanalysis can be turned and 
warns against the dangers that lurk 
in its underlying principles and in 
its methods when unscrupulously 
applied. His book is a necessary 
supplement to the ordinary manual 
of scholastic psychology, which 
gives but scant recognition to the 
recent developments of psychology. 
It will help the teacher in the 
school, the priest in dealing with 
his penitents, the parent in facing 
perplexing educational situations, 
the educator in correcting vicious 
tendencies, and the psychiatrist in 
healing mental troubles. c. P. B. * 
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An Introduction to Philosophy. By 
James H. Ryan. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

On opening this book we thought 
at once of Windelband’s thorny 
and most un-Catholic volume, 
which, in the English translation 
by Joseph McCabe, bears the same 
title. Both writers head their chap- 
ters, “Problems,” but there the re- 
semblances end. Dr. Ryan’s open- 
ing chapter defines what philosophy 
is, explains its scope and methods, 
and shows its necessity in the cur- 
riculum of a liberal education—in- 
deed, without this queen‘of sciences 
no one can be said to possess a wide 
intellectual culture. After these 
prolegomena he enters on his sub- 
ject, and one cannot but admire the 
simple and untechnical presenta- 
tion he makes of matters that are 
anything but easily expressed. One 
trained in philosophy conceives the 
problem, and mirrors it in his mind 
without any great difficulty. But 
to pin that elusive problem down 
in words that will give enlighten- 
ment to a tyro—ah, there is the 
trouble, and we think that Dr. Ryan 
overcomes it. 

Those tantalizing queries that 
confront the inquiring mind, when- 
ever it strives to delve to the foun- 
dations of thought, knowledge, and 
being, are clearly set forth; then 
the various methods of approach 
to the point at issue, and the solu- 
tions proposed, are noted; finally 
the conclusion is drawn, and the 
student is shown what is the most 
satisfying and satisfactory answer 
to the question. In metaphysics 
this answer will sometimes be 
clouded with doubts, because, owing 
to the limitations of human reason, 
complete light cannot be attained. 
The author well says: “There is a 
veil behind which reason cannot 
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carry us. Faith alone holds the key 
to the mysteries hidden in the re- 
gion beyond that veil.” (Page 53.) 
The mere layman must certainly 
be surprised at the number and 
quality of the questions that obsess 
the philosopher. Everything seems 
so simple to the former, but is full 
of complexity to the latter! Is real- 
ity one great unity or many things, 
and what is its ultimate nature? 
What is the relation of matter to 
spirit? What is life and how is its 
essence constituted? Do all things 
live? And, if not, where does this 
new and uncharted energy come 
from, and when precisely does it 
enter into play? What is truth and 
what is knowledge? Do our minds 
so deflect the data of experience as 
to build up their own worlds, which 
by no means correspond to external 
reality and things in themselves? 
Are we free, and how far does our 
liberty extend? And what tenuous 
influences, all unknown to our- 
selves, may with gauzy filaments 
bind us as firmly as with steel? For 
the answer to these questions we 
must refer the student to Dr. Ryan’s 
book. There he will find a sufficient 
statement of the many solutions 
proposed, together with those con- 
clusions which Catholic philosophy 
accepts; and he will find indicated 
also a wide range of literature, 
Should he care to pursue his 
philosophical investigations more 
deeply. W. P. H. K. 


Naples and Southern Italy. By Ed- 


ward Hutton. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

It matters little how you go to 
to Naples. It is the fact of being 
there that counts. You may come 
south from the joys of Venice and 
Florence and Rome, or you may 
come from the western seas into 
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the beauteous bay that will greet 
you gladly after your nine days of 
anticipation. But once there you 
congratulate yourself for having 
followed your impulse to see South- 
ern Italy. That moment when first 
you look out from the balcony of 
San Martino or from Camaldoli will 
be one of the most enviable mo- 
ments of your life. Your soul will 
be steeped in wonder, and the thrill 
of brimming beauty will be a word- 
less melody. A vast selflessness 
will overwhelm you, and all your 
burdens, great and petty, will slip 
away in seemingly conscious defeat. 
It is a rather vivid description of all 
this superlative loveliness and its 
illimitable variations that Mr. Hut- 
ton gives you in his book. 

Naples is not all a vision of scen- 
ery, to be sure. Truly there are 
churches in Naples. San Lorenzo 
and the famed San Januario among 
them; there are the museums; there 
are palaces and castles. And the 
author talks abundantly of them 
and their history. But it is the 
things without, the things open to 
the summer and the sun that make 
the glory of the Naples country. So 
it is pleasant to follow Mr. Hutton 
to the wonder places just outside 
the gates: to the hills of Posilipo, 
where Vergil’s villa stood; to Pom- 
peii, the silent toy city beneath the 
brow of Vesuvius; to the beauteous 
gardens of Sorrento, looking across 
the sapphire seas to Capri; to 
dreaming Amalfi and the Cappuc- 
cini convento; to Ravello. Every 
visitor to Naples makes this circuit 
as a matter of course, and has his 
own adjectives of admiration. 
Fewer travelers go to Pestum, de- 
spite the memory of its twice- 
blooming roses. Most of the tourist 
throng return to their homes bliss- 
fully innocent of the splendor of 
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the lonely Greek temples that wait 
there in tragic silence. And fewer 
still are lured into Calabria, to see 
Paolo and Cosenza and Catanzaro 
and Reggio; or into Apulia for a 
glimpse of Lecce or Brindisi or 
Foggia. But Mr. Hutton in his 
various chapters has covered all 
this land most faithfully, loving 
Italy and her beauty with a tender- 
ness born of intimate understand- 
ing. 
It is a book of much charm and 
in many respects a_ satisfactory 
work. It will help most admirably 
to keep alive the memories of those 
who have been at one time or an- 
other the guests of Italy. It is an- 
other glad voice of interpretation of 
a country that has woven itself the 
most marvelously with the golden 
dreams of men. Mr. Hutton has 
felt the spell of Italy; and to read 
his book is to know that the magic 
will endure. J. F. W. 


Jonah. By Robert Nathan. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Nathan’s Jonah (a good deal 
of courage must have gone into the 
affixing of that simple title) is the 
kind of book which makes the ven- 
erable phrase about fish and flesh 
and good red herring such a bless- 
ing to the reviewer. It is not quite 
an attempt to “humanize” the life 
of the prophet, since the literal stuff 
of the narrative is not heavily in- 
sisted upon; nor is it a simple, un- 
anomalous, ironic fantasy. It falls 
at some point midway between. 
Mr. Nathan has followed the lead of 
conventional historical novelists in 
devising a frame for the scant nu- 
cleus of fact given in the book of 
Jonah. A mother who is a simple 
woman of the people, a brother who 
is the village herdsman, are pro- 
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vided for the prophet, not to speak 
of the beautiful sixteen-year-old 
Lady Judith, with whom he has a 
brief, idyllic love-affair. 

It is at the unhappy termination 
of this little romance that the novel 
makes its real junction with the 
Biblical narrative; the preaching at 
Nineveh forms its conclusion. The 
whole is a weightless sort of tale, 
not erring on the side of poignant 
reality. This redeems its irony 
from blasphemy—this, and Mr. 
Nathan’s gentility of spirit. It is 
true, he does not understand reli- 
gion. The whole religious emotion 
in the prophet himself is “stepped 
down” and given in minor; and 
there is, besides, an over-insistence 
upon the commonplace avarice of 
the Jews. But the amusement is 
not savage, nor does the book con- 
stitute any sort of orderly reductio 
ad absurdum. 

The fox which asks Jonah 
whether God is a fox or a Jew, the 
pantheistic deity, beyond good and 
evil, who discusses his anxiety 
about his prophet with Noah and 
Moses, and explains to Leviathan 
the facts of the latter’s anatomical 
structure “in the light of future 
exegesis,” are not satires. They are 
merely whimsies. A light, roving, 
unboisterous humor, guiltless, | 
judge, of specifically intellectual in- 
tent, a gentle derision, unbelieving, 
certainly, but poetic and humane, 
seems to have seized upon the dis- 
tant, august story and recomposed 
it merely for its own purposeless 
pleasure. The result may or may 
not offend; but it will hardly offend 
because of deliberate brutality; and 
even if it does offend, it will be 
bound to give the incidental pleas- 
ure which comes from skilled sim- 
plicity and civilized grace of ex- 
pression. M. K. 
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A Study of the Modern Drama. By 
Barrett H. Clark. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

I can think of no book better de- 
signed to satisfy and at the same 
time regulate the popular appetite 
for drama than Mr. Clark’s new 
volume. It is exactly what its sub- 
title defines it to be, “a handbook 
for the study and appreciation of 
the best plays, European, English 
and American, of the last half cen- 
tury”; and that it is comprehensive 
in its scope is revealed in the fact 
that it discusses some sixty authors, 
some eighty or more plays, and in- 
cludes fifteen different countries in 
its roster. Exhaustive bibliographi- 
cal material is given; innumerable 
critical citations from established 
authorities; and at the same time, 
in every case, the plays are put to a 
technical examination that will be 
of inestimable value to the student. 
The author’s selections are judi- 
cious and representative; his treat- 
ment impartial. His work, on the 
whole, is to be recommended with- 
out reservation. C.. P. 


Maxims of Christian Chivalry. Col- 


lected from Kenelm Digby’s 
Broadstone of Honour, by Nicho- 
las Dillon, O.F.M. Wexford, Ire- 
land: John English & Co. 1s. 
Kenelm Digby was a very inter- 
esting character in the history of 
the Catholic Church in England. 
Born in Ireland in 1800, of an an- 
cient English stock belonging to 
Coleshill, Warwickshire, he deserted 
his intensely Protestant surround- 
ings and entered the Church when 
about twenty-five years old. His 
first book—that. named in the title 
above—was published before he 
was avowedly a Catholic and his 
second, probably better known, 
Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith, 
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after his public avowal of the 
change in his views. Both of these 
were huge works, the first filling 
five and the second, seven volumes, 
and both are replete with valuable 
information derived from unwea- 
ried researches on the part of their 
author. Few if any have now the 
fime or perhaps even the desire to 
read such lengthy works, though 
they must always remain valuable 
for reference purposes. 

Father Nicholas Dillon, at one 
time Provincial of the Friars Minor 
of Ireland, has collected from the 
former work, which deals with 
knighthood and all that it did for 
civilization, a series of passages 
showing the intensely Christian and 
equally intensely Catholic character 
of chivalry. It is only a little book, 
but it contains much that will 
interest students, and perhaps 
tempt them to dip from time to 
time into the pages of the original 
from which these passages were 
extracted. B. C. A. W. 


Shorter Notices—Auzilium, com- 
piled by a Sister of Charity (New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 
$1.00), contains among other things 
the Mass in Latin and English, the 
ritual of the seven sacraments; the 
proper of the Masses for the dead, 
for Corpus Christi, and for wed- 
dings; hymns and sequences, and 
the more common prayers. It is 
suggested that this book be used in 
connection with the study of Latin, 
which would be of great benefit to 
the children in giving them a much 
better grasp of the ceremonies of 
the Church than most of them now 
obtain. We note that the ritual 
for the distribution of ashes, as well 
as the St. Blaise blessing, is out of 
place in its present position. Every 
priest who has had to carry two 
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volumes of his breviary because he 
is,to be away when a new season 
comes in will be interested in Pus- 
tet’s one-volume edition ($10.00 
and $12.00 according to binding). 
This is only the size of one part in 
the ordinary four-volume breviary. 
The sections common to all the 
parts—the psalms for the day and 
the common of the saints—are 
bound into a back large enough to 
allow the insertion of special sec- 
tions on either side. A pocket is 
provided to take the stiff back of the 
special section, so that two such 
sections with the central common 
portion form practically one book. 
There are six such sections for the 
proper of the time, six for the 
proper of the saints, and four for 
the feasts proper to the United 
States. No device to facilitate use 
has been overlooked, down to using 
different colors for the special sec- 


tions so that they can be easily dis- 
tinguished. We can recommend this 
one-volume breviary as really prac- 
tical. 

The Liturgy of the Roman Missal, 
translated from the French of Dom 


Leduc and Dom Baudot, O.S.B. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.50), offers an illuminating analy- 
sis of the component parts of the 
liturgy, indicates the sources of the 
proper of the Mass for the season, 
and develops the spirit of this great 
textbook of the interior life which 
Holy Mother Church places at the 
service of her children. 

An Explanation of the Catechism. 
Taking the Apostles’ Creed as his 
text in this “Part First” of his de- 
velopment of dogma, Rt. Rev. Vic- 
tor Day draws from its articles 
doctrinal teachings and practical 
lessons with extensive illustrations 
from Scriptural incidents. The 
course promises to be clear and 
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comprehensive. (Helena, Montana: 
Independent Publishing Co. 75 
cents.) 

The de luxe edition of Sister M. 
Eleanore’s Talks With Our Daugh- 
ters is most attractively bound in 
soft green suéde, and would make 
a very acceptable commencement 
gift (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.00). 

Constitution of the Church in the 
New Code of Canon Law, by Very 
Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S. (New 
York: Blase Benziger Co. $3.00). 
The president of St. Patrick’s Semi- 
nary, Menlo Park, California, has 
added a fourth volume to his excel- 
lent series of manuals on the New 
Code of Canon Law. This volume, 
which is a marvel of condensation, 
deals with the constitution of the 
Church, ‘as set forth in Canons 215 
to 486. The eleven chapters discuss 
in turn the pope, ecumenical coun- 
cils, the cardinals, the Roman 
Curia, its tribunals and offices, 
papal legates, plenary councils, 
vicars and prefects apostolic, bish- 
ops, pastors, etc. 

Tales of Talbot House in Pope- 
ringhe and Ypres, by P. B. Clayton 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
90 cents), provides an interesting 
and very readable record of a work 
done for the soldiers of the British 
and other English-speaking armies 
on part of the western front in the 
World War. It aimed to be both a 
corporal and a spiritual work of 
mercy, and its success, in its orig- 
inal shape and in its post-war de- 
velopment, far exceeded the aspira- 
tions of the earnest and devoted 
Anglican ecclesiastic who initiated 
it. Catholics will read with inter- 
est and sympathy of this effort on 
the part of our separated brethren 
to bring something of the sweetness 
and consolation of Christ into the 
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lives of men at a time of supreme 
crisis. 

Miracle, by Clarence Budington 
Kelland (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00). Mr. Kelland has 
done good work in this novel of 
present-day Quebec, though his 
self-appointed task was a difficult 
one. He tells a highly sensational 
story with quiet force, his charac- 
ters are distinct personalities, and 
the action is of cumulative interest, 
reaching its climax in the restora- 
tion of sight to an embittered, de- 
spairing man, at the shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. This solution is 
not the hastily seized expedient of 
a hard-pressed author, but develops 
as the natural outcome of the ear- 
nest, trusting faith of the habitants, 
a theme upon which Mr. Kelland 
has dwelt at some length. In its 
principal exemplar in the person of 
Nérée Caron, he has added to the 
list of attractive heroines; and in 
his reverential treatment of the 
whole subject, he has earned cor- 
dial appreciation from Catholic 
readers. 

Barbara’s Marriage and_ the 
Bishop, by Esther W. Neill (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00). 
Those who followed with interest 
Miss Neill’s earlier novel, Letty of 
Craggy Summit, which was pub- 
lished in THe CatTHotic Wor p, 
will welcome this new book from 
the same pen. “Bobby” is a de- 
lightful and satisfying heroine, who 
emerges sweet and unspoiled from 
a disillusionment which would have 
left a less strong character hard- 
ened and cynical. The Bishop, her 
uncle and guardian, is a lovable 
and saintly old man, who, without 
undue interference, does all in his 
power to help Bobby weather the 
storms resulting from her unfortu- 
hate marriage to Jack Braddock. 
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The book is well worth reading, and 
a refreshing contrast to much of 
our recent fiction. 

The Pipers of the Market Place, 
by Richard Dehan (New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00). 
Whether or not the reader agrees 
that Malvina was right in sacrific- 
ing the future of her children 
through devotion to her worthless 
husband, he cannot but admire her 
unswerving fidelity to her concept 
of what her marriage vow de- 
manded. The story is in one sense 
a tragedy; in another, a triumph. 
The fineness of Malvina’s character 
is made more apparent by contrast 
with the sordidness of her sur- 
roundings. Mistaken or not, she 
acts always as she thinks right. The 
cry of her little son Stephen, “My 
mother she’s nought but a Master- 
piece,” will be echoed by all who 
read this really excellent book. 


Foreign Publications. — Les Bien- 
heureuses Dominicaines, by M. C. 
de Ganay (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 


12fr.). The Church has author- 
ized the veneration, in addition to 
two or three whom she has canon- 
ized, of twenty-two Dominican 
nuns; one of these Portuguese, one 
Spanish, one Bohemian, one Mag- 
yar, and eighteen Italian. To most 
of us, each of these godly women is 
known by her date in the calendar, 
and our knowledge of her ends 
there. But this modest volume, 
documented to a degree which indi- 
cates the most exhaustive prepara- 
tion, not only provides information 
but creates an atmosphere. Writ- 
ten in an unusually alert and vivid 
style, it studies each subject in her 
milieu and makes us see her as a 
distinct and very human individual, 
living and working among other in- 
dividuals. If works of religious edi- 
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fication were all as well done as this 
one, books of questionable value 
would be less popular. 

Le Prince Jaffar, by Georges Du- 
hamel (Paris: Mercure de France. 
7fr. 50). Hadj Scheriff, the blind 
story-teller and poet, has seen many 
men and many lands. If he speaks 
well, it is because he knows whereof 
he speaks. He will not tell all. He 
is too old for that; he would need 
another life for that. He will not 
tell all, for he knows how to choose, 
and he knows the rules of the art. 
And Georges Duhamel, the French 
story-teller and poet, takes a lesson 
from his master, the blind Djerbian 
beggar, and tells tales of his travels, 
this time of his stay on the little is- 
land of Djerba and the neighboring 
Tunisian mainland; slight, glowing 
fragments, pictures of Moham- 
medan Arabs, African Jews, 
Frenchmen enamored of the desert, 


glamorous legends, and crude rec- 


ords of ugly modern realities. But 
whether he telis of the mountains 
journeying to Mecca or of the fleas 
which drove him out of the syna- 
gogue of Hara Srira, every page is 
warmed by the generous enthusi- 
asm of the man whose Life of the 
Martyrs and Civilization pleaded so 
eloquently for contemplation, com- 
passion, and love of humanity. Du- 
hamel is steadily both artist and 
preacher; a rare capacity. 

La France et Rome pendant les 
Guerres de Religion, by Félix Roc- 
quain (Paris: Edouard Champion). 
The literature of the so-called Wars 
of Religion, which, as Pope Sixtus 
V. truly said, were rather struggles 
of personal ambition than of reli- 
gious conviction, is extensive; but 
nowhere else except in this volume 
can there be found in one place an 
examination of the attitude of the 
successive popes of the period to- 
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ward the conflict. As we work 
through this careful and perfectly 
impartial record, we see clearly 
how the religious zeal, the states- 
manship, the generous tolerance of 
different popes reacted, in this way 
and that, on the situation in trou- 
bled France; and when King Henry 
IV., almost the only Frenchman of 
his day whose sympathies were 
large enough to transcend the limits 
of a party, became a Catholic, suc- 
ceeded, with the help of his new- 
made Catholic allies and in spite of 
the irritated Huguenots, in beating 
off the greedy grasp of Spain, and 
then won back the Huguenots by 
his Edict of Nantes, the caution, 
fairness, and kindness of Pope 
Clement VIII. was certainly one of 
the moral influences which helped 
him to success. 

La Perfection dans la Vie Chré- 
tienne, by M. A. Janvier, O.P. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 10/r.). 
While the anticlerical French pre- 
mier, Herriot, was doing his utmost 
to drive the religious orders out of 
France, the eminent French Domin- 
ican, Pére Janvier, was pleading 
their cause in the pulpit of Nétre 
Dame. His Lenten conferences for 
1924 were on the contemplative life 
—its aim, its spirit, its basis in the 
Gospels. This series brings his 
course on Catholic morals to a close, 
after twenty-two years of consecu- 
tive preaching. Les Divertissements 
permis et les Divertissements dé- 
fendus (Lethielleux. 7 fr. 50). This 
is the second volume that Father 
Vuillermet has published on amuse- 
ments as occasions of sin. It deals 
with the nude in art, gambling, 
dancing, the modern theater and 
cinema, the reading of irreligious 
and immoral books, flirtation, etc. 
These lively talks give us a good in- 
sight into the present-day worldli- 
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ness and immorality, which has un- 
dermined the Catholic faith of 
France. 

Le Fondement de la Philosophie, 
by Jean Maar (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
7fr. 50), is an original and sugges- 
tive brochure on the theory of 
knowledge, containing able critical 
discussions on modern philosoph- 
ical theories—modernism, pragma- 
tism, Bergsonism, etc. A final chap- 
ter treats of Christian mysticism. 
Abbé Bonnetain of the Grand Semi- 
nary of Autun has written an ex- 
cellent biography of a young French 
officer, Lieutenant Marcel Antoine 
(Téqui. 7 fr. 50), who was remark- 
able alike for his intelligence, cour- 
age, and piety. He was ever a de- 
fender of the Faith from his earliest 
days at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and an energetic apostle of the 
Church Catholic during his three 
years’ service at the front. In 
Catéchisme de la Vie Religieuse 
(Téqui. 2/fr.), Mgr. Lelong, in the 
form of question and answer, dis- 
cusses every phase of the religious 
life—the idea of vocation, the striv- 
ing after perfection, the theological 
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virtues, the three vows, prayer, spir- 
itual reading, and the rule. Les 
Femmes de Bien (Téqui. 3/fr.), by 
Mgr. Tissier, is a collection of con- 
ferences addressed to women of the 
world, and treats of women’s in- 
fluence, prayers, and virtues. 

In De Matrimonio et Causis Mat- 
rimonialibus (Turin: Marietti. Lire 
18) Father Farrugia has written a 
very complete treatise on the moral 
theology and canon law of matri- 
mony. It is well arranged, clearly 
set forth, and adapted to the latest 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation. 
Juris Criminalis Philosophici sum- 
ma lineamenta (Marietti. Lire 8.50), 
by Joseph Latini, is a student’s text- 
book on crime and its punishment, 
from the standpoint of the civil law. 
De Sacrificio Missxz (Marietti. Lire 
3), by Rev. Joannes Bona, is a Latin 
ascetical treatise intended as a guide 
to priests in the devout saying of 
their daily Mass. Confessors will 
find the little treatise, De Jubilxo 
(Marietti. Lire 2), by Father Fan- 
fani, very helpful in answering the 
questions of their penitents on de- 
tails of the Jubilee of 1925. 
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